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HE chief motive for naming 
Commiſhoners to manage 

the Annexed Eſtates, was to civi- 
lize the people of _ thoſe eſtates, 
and by kind treatment to make 
them good ſubjects. This motive. 
has been ſo fully accompliſhed by 
the prudent management of the 
Commiſſioners, that his Majeſty 
has not at preſent more affectio- 
nate ſubjects. | 
The Commiſhoners have at- 
tempted a farther reformation, 
which is, to lead on gradually the 
tenants to improve their huſbandry, 
which has hitherto been at a very 
low ebb. In that view, a careful 
Survey of the different eſtates, and 
ke of 
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their mode of agriculture with the 
old, cannot fail to ſet them in ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a light, as to induce 
many to follow theif example. 
The great profits made by them, 
compared with what is common, 
muſt rouſe our farmers to activity 
and imitation. If this motive pre- 
vail not, it is not eafy to ſay what 
can prevail. Many ingenious farm- 
ers, diſſatisfied with the common 
practice, would gladly attempt new 
modes; but are reſtrained by the 
uncertainty of ſucceſs. Here they 
will meet with encouragement 
from the ſucceſs of others, which, 


removing their ſcruples, will make 


them go on boldly, without fear 
of diſappointment. Nor need 
they be at any loſs in the choice 
of the beſt modes: for in this pu- 
blication they may receive ample 
inſtruction, without going abroad 

for 
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for it; and every farmer who 
wiſhes to be rich, has here _ 
means chalked out to him. 

The preſent work will produes 
aokeher good effect. Perſons of 
{ſkill and enterpriſe, who have ad- 
vanced the art of huſbandry, living 
at a diſtance, and unconnected, 
have little opportunity to learn 
from each other. This work, by 
collecting the experience of all in- 
to one view, will beſtow upon each 
the experience of all, and ripen 
them in their favourite art. No 
other means will contribute ſo ef- 
fectually to eftabliſh a complete ſy- 
ſtem of huſbandry. Fifty years a- 
go a ſurvey of this kind would 
have been of no avail; becaufe our 
practice, cramped by cuſtom, was 
the ſame every where; and there 
was nothing to be learned. Fifty 
ol. I. 5 years 
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years hence, the knowledge and 
practice of huſbandry will proba- 
bly be . ſpread every where, and 
nothing will remain to be learned. 
| Beſides, there can be no emula- 


tion among artiſts widely diſtant, 


where no one knows what is paſſ- 
ing among the reſt. In this pu- 


blication ſeveral eminent farmers 


are brought into one group; and 
every one has acceſs to know what 
is paſſing among the reſt. Emu- 


lation is kindled as between artiſts 


in cloſe neighbourhood, and each 
endeavours to excel. 

It would be unpardonable to be 
ſilent upon the kind reception Mr 
Wight, acting under the Commiſ- 
ſioners, met with from many ex- 
pert farmers, gentlemen and o- 
thers, who ſhowed the greateſt 
zeal to advance the reputation of 

their 
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their art, by explaining to him e- 
very article of their practice. The 
Commiſſioners give them thanks, 
and the Nation is indebted to them 
for much £994 inſtruction. 
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The Linlithgow or Lothian meaſure for 
gorn, the Scorch pint, and,Scotch acre, are 
always to be underſtood in this work, ex- 
cept it 18 5 otherwiſe expre fled. | 


£14 


Cubic inches. 


The Linlithgow or Lothian wheat 


and peaſe firlot contains 2197. 34 
Ditto firlot for bear or oats, 3205.54 
The Wincheſter buſhel, ' 2150.42 

Hence, 


Four Wincheſter buſhels are equal to 
three firlots three pecks and ſeventy hun- 
dredth parts of a peck of wheat or peaſe, 
Linlithgow meaſure; — and fix Wincheſter 
buſhels of oats or barley are equal to one 
boll or four firlots and fifteen hundredth 
parts of a peck of Linlithgow meaſure. 

The Scotch pint is ſomewhat leſs than 
four Engliſh pints. The wheat-firlot con- 
tains twenty-one and 'one fourth Scotch 
pints; and the bear-firlot contains thirty- 
one of the ſame, 


Four Scotch acres are ſomewhat leſs 
than five Engliſh acres, 
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Mr Wight's diſtance from town pre- 


venting his being conſulted while this 


Work was printing, has unavoidably oc- 


caſioned the following Errata. 


It is 


requeſted, that Readers will correct them 


with the pen. 
Pag. lin. 
15 11 for 1 crop, 2 crop, Cc. read iſt crop, 
2d crop, c. 
30 2 for rigs, read ridges, Make the like cor- 
rection uhere- ever rigs occurs. 
43 8 for This read The 
45 5 for overlay read lay 
47 laſt, delete in 
49 4 read than that of any 
50 9 after quicks, add lay them 
63 16 for fallow, read follows, 
66 8 for clear, read clean, 
97 14 for tilt read till Make the like correc- 
tion where-ever tilt occurs. 
100 8 for Pow read Bow 
139 3 for commodity read conveniency 
157 19 after fallow, add and manure. 
158 19 for all read and 
176 11 for Dalgarno read Dalgarns 
223 15 for well limed, read well timed, 
250 6 after lint add ſeed, 
275 13. for L. 10,000 read L. 5000 
303 19 for in read on 
307 23 for ſecond read third 
316 15 for turning read burning 
361 6 (in ſome copies) for three ſhillings and two 
pence read three pence halfpenny 
364 24 for own read home 


INSTRUCTIONS by the 
Commiſſioners of the Annexed 
Eſtates to Mr ANDREW Wicart, 

for a particular inſpection and 

ſurvey of the corn- farms of the 

Annexed Eſtates. | 


: 
F 


I. To take infpection of the dif- 
ferent ſoils in theſe farms. 


2. To inquire diligently into the 
method of culture, and to exa- 
mine the inſtruments of huſban- 
dry. | 


3- To inquire into the different j 
grains that are commonly ſown, 
the quantity ſown on each acre, 


and the product. 


4. What is the manure com- 
monly uſed. And what manure 
there may be acceſs to. 


"5. Io 


INSTRUCTIONS. Wi 
5. 10 take an account of the 
climate and ſeaſons. 5 


6. The price of labour and pro- 
viſions.” | 


7. With reſpect to the very 7 df. 
ferent farms, whether it be moſt _ 
profitable to labour with horſes or 
oxen, or with a part of both. 


8. How the farms lie with re- 5 


ſpect to markets for APE of 
the product. 


21 


9. A capital article expected is, 
to propoſe methods of culture the 
beſt ſuited to the different farms; 
and the beſt models of inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry. 


10. To have in view green pro- 
vender for the ſpring in every 
farm. 

CAS « 5 And, 
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xxr INSTRUCTIONS. 
And, in general, Mr Wight is 
deſired to attend to every article 
that may, give light to the Com- 
miſſioners in the management of 
the Annexed Eſtates. Bom 
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N obedience to the inſtructions Che 
the Honourable Board of Commiſ- 
ſioners for the Annexed Eſtates, which 
I had the honour of receiving the 

28th July 1773; 1 ſet out upon a ſurvey 
of thoſe eſtates on the 12th of Auguſt fol- 

lowing. I began with the Barony of 

Stobhall, and from thence proceeded ta 
the Baronies of Auchterarder, Muthil, Pit- 
kellony, and Kinbuck. 


Vol. I. A - * Barony 


2 HUSBANDRY, 


Man co STOBHALL. | 


HE Barony of STOBHALL. lies in 4 
tract of country bounded by the 
Grampian hills upon the north, and on 
the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Dunſinnan, 
with its fellows. But theſe hills are at ſo 
great a diſtance from the barony of Stob- 
hall, as to have little effect upon it, ei- 
ther with reſpect to wind or rain. | 
This eſtate contains a great and exten- 
| five tract of land, lying about fix miles 
north-eaſt from Perth, and a part of it 
bounded by Tay river. The ſurface in 
general is equal, no hill ypon it; and al- 
though, in many parts, it 1s ſhelving, 
and riſes high, eſpecially. from the river 
Tay, yet no part is ſo ſteep as to be un- 
ploughable. The ſoil is much chequered, 
and very variable: therefore, that I might 
be enabled to give, with preciſion, the 
Honourable Board a proper and diſtin 
view of theſe lands, I ſurveyed almoſt e- 
very field, and in particular every farm 
and ſteading ; examined into the practice 
of the tenants ; obſerved the particulari- 
ty of ſoil, with all the care and attention 


I 
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I am * of; which, with the culture, 
incloſing, and other parts of management, 
I will unfold as . paſſing along upon the 

particular farms. But, firſt, I will endea- 
vour to give a ſatisfaQory anſwer in ge- 
neral to the inſtructions ee me, en 


by article. 


fas firſt reſpects the ſoil, which {hall be 
deſcribed along with the particular WN 
and holdings. 

The ſecond reſpects the culture, g. 
hitherto practiſed by the tenants, which, 
with their inſtruments of huſbandry, 1 
found to be as bad as could be deviſed. 
The farms of the late liferented part of 
this eſtate are all run- rig or run- field, and 
divided in that manner into out and in 
fields. That which is called the infield, 
they crop with bear and oats alternately, 
always ufing the little dung they have to 
the bear- crop; ſow a few peaſe, ſome 
half a boll, others one boll, and frequent- 
ly lintſeed upon their beſt land. The 
grounds called outfield are generally three 
year out, and three year in, as termed by 
the tenants ; that is, three years running 


they take a crop of oats, then allowed: to 
A 2 | lie 
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lie for three years to gather grafs, in the 
moſt impoverized ſtate ; the ſurface a bare 
wore-out foil, expoſed + to be waſhed off 
by every fall of rain, eſpecially i in a flo- 
ping! ſituation, which in moſt of the out- 
fields we find to be the cafe. From ſuch 
practice in huſbandry, the corn-crops muſt 
be. exceedingly ſmall; and for graſs, I 
cannot fay they have any, though it is the 
univerſal practice to keep too great a num- 
ber of cattle, whereby in winter the-whole 
of the fodder is entirely eat up, and the 
beaſts even ſtarved. In ſummer the fields 
producing no graſs, they are obliged to 
ſend all the yell cattle into the highlands, 
there to be graſed; for which" they pay 
from one to foür ſhillings per head; and 
receive them again, after the harveſt, in 
a poor condition. Thus we find the | 
in poverty, the tenants poor, the harſes. 
and cattle ſtarved, no dunghill' of any 5 
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fize for manuring of the ground, and the 

tenants in general unable to "Rp proves with J 

Hine or marl. 34 nn aqa D327: I 

Thirdly, With reſpect to the el of 1 

eropping, and the returns cherefrom, Which 

1 I have obſerved above to be oats, bear, 
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and a few peaſe ; of oats they ſow from 
five 
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nde 46 fix Hrlots upon one acks! „end from 
the infield land is returned from three te 
ve bolls, from the outfields never more 
chan three, and oftener only wo. I ob- 
ſerved many fields that could not return 
fx firlots the acre ; for beſide the poverty 
of ſuch land, te? tillage is ſo wretched, 
chat it is matter of ſurpriſe ta find any 
crop produced. The bear- crop is ſown 
with | one boll to an-acre, and at all times 
upon the - beſt land, whereupon che ſmall 
quantity of dung is laid, if not above half 
a rig length from the dunghill; for they 
Teldorn chuſe to carry it further. The re- 
turns in general are four, Ave, or ſix; but 
ſeldom fix. I rrruſt here take notice, that 
it is rough bear or big that the tenants 
invariably ſow ; and from which a larger 


Ws 


return ought to be expected, were the 
lands but tolerably ctiltivated. The quan- 


tity of peaſe ſown is exceedingly ſmall; 


"nnd although they always thrive; and me- 


liorate the land, Vet! could not perſuade 
the tenants to ; age for larger quanti- 
ties to be ſown.” It is the Kot-ſeced Lad 
that is uſed. 1 recommended a trial to be 
made of the cominon gray pea, with a 
large mixture of the ſummer fitch; where- 


; by 
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by a plentiful crop of ſtraw 0%" be PR | 
cured; a needful article to them, and bes 
neficial for the land. I could not diſcover 
the particular quantities of the various 
kinds of grain ſown by the tenants upon 
what is here called a ploughgate. They 
ae a ſhy people, and will not ſpeak out. 

Fourthly, As to che manure commonly 
uſed, it is the produce of byre and ſtable, 
which all of the tenants endeavour to in- 
creaſe with a mixture of earth, . aſhes of 
peats, and tirrings of old houſes. There 
is alſo acceſs to ſhell-marl at the diſtance 
of three to five miles: lime alſo ; but hi- 
therto a long carriage. Certain I am of 
lime-ſtone being on this eſtate. But of it, 
and, the mai, I will be more — 
hereafter. 

Fifthly, The dimate 4 is good, and in ge- 
neral dry; the greateſt fall of rain is at 
the equinoxes ; and the nature of the ſoil 
is ſuch in general, as to retain moiſture ; 
ſoon wet, and long of drying, which pre- 
vents ſowing early; although ſometimes it 
has been attempted to ſow early; but ne- 
ver with good fucceſs. Iſt of April is com- 
mon to begin ſowing, and to finiſh by the 
26th May. The common run for harveſt, 


6 . UK. 7 
is to begin about the roth September, and 
to finiſh ert week of October. 
Sixthly, As to the price of provifions, 
they are allowed of all ſorts to be equally 
cheap with any parts of the neighbour- 
hood, and even lower than in JT other 
places more diſtant, _ 

This year meal was exceedingly high 
priced every where, and in many parts of 
Perthſhire not to be got. for money, and 
the prices here of meal only kept in pro- 
portion to. the rates in the neighbourhood, 
viz, from twelve to thirteen pence per 
peck oat-meal, and bear-meal from eight 
pence to nine pence. As this eſtate lies 
| betwixt Perth and. Cupar of Angus, from 
the firſt about ſix miles diſtant, and from 
the laſt only three; from thence all ne- 
ceſſaries, 2 ſuch proviſions as the farm 
does not produce, when needful, can eafily 
be procured. At Perth good mutton ſold 
at two pence half-penny per pound ; beef 
dearer, which ſurpriſed me ; it ſold from 
three pence to three pence half-penny per 
pound : whereas, at Edinburgh, the prices 
of fleſh-meats were juſt reverſed. The in- 
habitants upon this eſtate live chiefly up- 
on the produce of their farms; and, two 

X houſes 
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houſes only excepted, I believe, that one 
pound of fleſh,; while I was, chere, could 
not be got among all the other inhabit- 
ants. Indeed chey are very poor; yet the 
price of labaur is high ; not one of chem 

will work under ten pence per day: and 
even a very few labourers can be procured 
at any rate. This evil ariſes from a na- 
tive lazineſs and indolence in the people; 
but chiefly from the whole of them being 
poſſeſſed of a ſmall parcel of land; which, 
although inſufficient to hold them con- 
ſtantly employed, and far leſs to yield a 
ſufficiency for the maintenance of them 
and their families; yet ſuch is their lazi- 
neſs, pride, and ſtupidity, that” many. of | 


I 4 wad 


them refuſe to work a day's labour. Sts 
' Seventhly, As to the preſent practice, in in 
reſpect of labouring with horſes and-oxen, 
it is variable; ſome uſe horſes only, others 
uſe oxen and horſes together; but. none 
uſe oxen alone, At any rate, oxen cannot 


be R in ſummer, all of them be- 


0 


graſs. The horſes are ſmall, and poor, 
for want of food.; conſequently unfit to 
work a good day s labour in ſuramer; 


which is loſing the beſt part of the year, 


— 


= 
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that * to be employ ed_ in manuring 


and drefling the fields. 


Eighthly, With ref] pect to * there 


is no difficulty. — Bear ſells always well, 
and gives high prices; keeps much upon a 


par with us in the Lothians, and rather 
higher, if allowance is made for quality, 
as the difference between Lothian barley 

and their bear, or big, to a conſumer, can- 


not be leſs than half a crown per boll; al- 
though, at Perth, the maltſters and brew- 
ers make no diſtinction; which indeed is 
ſurpriſing. But Perth is not the market to 


which the tenants upon this eſtate carry 
their victual. It is to the Stormont, and the 


- braes, where at all times they find ready 


ſale for bear, and get high prices from di- 


ſtillers, that live in the highlands, and 
conſume large quantities of grain, This 


market for the bear is from fix to ten miles 
diſtance, and a ferry, which renders it in- 


convenient; yet, on account of a higher 


price than can be got at-Perth, or Cupar 
in Angus, the tenants chuſe to go to the 
forementioned places with their bear. All 
the oats, after the family” s ſtock is laid in, 
are ſold to the meal- makers, at Perth, Cu- 
par, and other parts adjacent. The ſmall 

Vor. I. * quantities 
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quantities of peaſe that grow are all conſumed 
in their families. The advantage in every 
reſpect would be great, were the quantity of 
peaſe much increaſed. Any ſtock of cattle 
- upon the farms for ſale, meet with mer- 
chants at fairs in the ſeaſon; and often dro- 
vers, or grafiers, call to aſk for ſuch cattle. 
Prices vary according to the demand; but 
their cattle always fell, if the market- price 
18 taken Butter and cheeſe they have 
none. Perth would be a market for futh 
articles. | 

" 'This is an anſwer in general to the va- 
rious articles of my inſtructions, the three 
laſt excepted, of which I ſhall take notice, 
after explaining the ſtate of the various 
farms in the courſe of my ſurvey, and men- 
tioning ſuch of the tenants as are the 


moſt attentive to the improvement of the 
| lands. | 


Tax firſt farm I came upon is Redſfone, 
poſſeſſed by Mr Gibb of Lochtown, Up- 
on this farm he has built a good dwelling- 
| houſe with ſtone and lime, and covered 
with flates, ſituated, very properly, near 
to the centre of the farm ; and incloſed a- 
bout one acte and a half of ground with 
+ 7, = Won 


© 1 Wa e. 


- 0 0 «Xa 


V 
ditch Ny hedge for a 8 PTY is 


laid out with ſome taſte, and kept in good 
order, the fence thriving; and as it is 


not far from the higheroad that leads from 
Perth to Cupar in Angus, from that road 


it makes a good appearance; together 
with a ſmall plantation, containing about 


2500 trees, north of his garden, that 
are thriving exceedingly. This farm is 


an oblong figure, from weſt to eaſt, and 
bounded upon the ſouth with the high- 
road before mentioned; whereupon Mr 


Gibb hath caſt up a good fence by ditch 


and dike, planted with quicks ; and be- 
hind the-hedge has planted trees, at abour 


twelve feet diſtance. The quicks and trees 
are thriving tolerably well, conſidering 


the quality of ſoil, which hall be parti- 


culariſed e e. Mr Gibb has alſo 
ſubdivided, upon the weſt, about thirty- 


four acres, with ditch and hedge; as alſo 

a part with ditch, dike, and whins on the 
top, that thrive. well, All the other parts 
of ſaid farm march with 'the liferented 


part of the eſtate; and as the marches 


could not be got ſtraighted, the incloſing 


was prevented from being carried forward. 


Ihe ſail of this farm i is thin and mooriſh, 
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3 and ght, Aa part of it erbeedingly 
, and in general à tilt bottom, that 


holds water; which cauſes the land to be 
ſoon wet, and long of drying. Upon the 
weſt and eaſt ends, there is a conſiderable 


ſpot of poor hungry moor, of ſmall va- 


lue. Mr Gibb's method of culture theſe 
five years, upon his infield land, hath 


been, to ſumimer-fallow about four acres, 


dreſs with turnips and gon in Borte 
hoing from four to ſix acres. His hoed 

crop this year I cannot den but the 
ſeaſon was againſt him. Mr Gibb very 


properly means to dreſs and clean the 


land, and lay it off with graſs- ſced. Hi- 
therto he hath practiſed as above, and 
cropped in the following order, viz. upon 
the ſummer-fallowed land that hath not 


been dunged, ſows, for firſt crop, oats, 
with about five firlots to one acre, and 


reaps about fix bolls. Second crop upon 
ſaid land, is bear; Which he manages 
thus: Firſt by ploughing as ſoon after the 
corns hath been cut as poſſible, and gives 


| other two ploughings in ſeed-time; but, 


previous to the laſt ploughing, lays on 


dung, and ſows with bear and graſs-ſeeds. 


Of bear he ſows one boll upon an acre, 
| and 


— 
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and generally reaps from fix to ſeven. 


When hay is intended, he throws in twelve 


pound « of red clover, and two buſhels rye- 
If to lie for paſture, eight 


pound of hin clover is alſo added. He 


hath always cut the two firſt crops in the 
firſt and ſecond years, and gets from 120 


to 160 ſtones of hay per acre. The ſecond 
- growths in ſaid years were paſtured, and 


are continued under paſture. But until he 
get fencible-incloſures, the immediate ad- 


vantages of paſture muſt be ſmall. But 
in the mean time the ground is reſtored to 


a better ſtate, and being reſted, will, when 


taken up again, yield good crops, So far 


have we gone with Mr Gibb upon the in- 
field ; and, next, I will relate his practice 
with the outfield, But firſt muſt take no- 
tice, that theſe lands are ſo mean in qua- 
lity, as no crop can be produced without 


manure : and were it not from the conve- 


niency of good ſhell-marl, ro which Mr 
Gibb has eaſy acceſs, being not more than 
three miles diſtant, he muſt have allowed 
theſe outfields to lie in the ſtate of nature, 


and a burden upon himſelf ; becauſe all 


the dung he can collect is but a ſcanty pro- 
ion for the infield, Marl is therefore the 


only 
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only manure he can procure, ak he 6 b 
applied it with ſucceis in the abe now 
to be related. . Di IVC) 

- Furſt; The original coſt is bx ——_ for 


a meaſure of two cubic feet, reckoned e- 


qual to the Linlithgow boll, if not more, 
and he carries ſix of theſe meaſures at one 
draught; lays over one acre with ſeventy 
bolls, which is always execute in ſummer, 
and finiſhed before harveſt; then breaks 
up the ground with a furrow, as ebb as 
poſſible to turn it properly over. In this 
ſtate the land is allowed to lie, until about 
Martinmas; and the next operation is, then 
to plough it croſs- ways; ; and when laid 
up in that manner, is allowed to remain 
ſo until ſeed- time; and if the then ſeaſon, 
and other neceſſary labour of the farm, 
permit, he then gives a harrowing and 
ſeed- furrow. If this laſt operation cannot 
be overtaken, he ſows upon the winter- 
furrow with oats, for firſt crop; for ſe- 
cond crop, gives one ploughing before 
winter, and ſows oats again upon ſaid fur- 
row. It is ploughed again before winter, 
and ſown with hot ſeed- peaſe upon ſaid 
furrow about the beginning of May. 
Fourth crop is bear; and for it he gives 
vi one 
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i 
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one ploughing immediately after harveſt, . 
and ſtirs the land a ſecond” time” with a 


gentle ploughing in May; ; ſows it up with 
bear and graſs-ſeeds. The quantities of 


grain ſown upon an acre are as before 


mentioned; as alſo the ſame of graſs- ſeeds. 


Mr Gibb hath in five years taken in about 


fix acres yearly of outfield after the manner 


above deſcribed; and he reports of ng e 


turns as under. n 
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1 crop, oats, and gets in return from 
two to two and a half bolls per acre. 

2 crop, oats, and gets in return from five 

| to Ex bolls per acre. Wen 

z crop, peaſe, and generally plenty of 
ftraw, but little corn. | 

4 crop, bear, and gets in return from five 
to fix bolls per acre. 

5 crop, graſs, and cut for hay when the 
crop admits, being often ſcanty, and 
about 100 ſtone per acre, The ſecond 
and ſucceeding crops have been under 
paſture, but 15 cannot was the graſs is 


ny 


Nota, Inſtead of giving the furrow for 
Pay before winter, I ſhould approve of 
: - IA g 
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delaying it until April or May, as hands 
land would be in better order for plough- 


ing, and, ſecondly, for receiving the ſeed: 
hence a good crop, both of corn and ſtraw, 
would be more certain, and the land left 
in a better ſtate to produce the fucceeding 
crop. And with reſpect. to the time of 


ploughing croſs; viz. at Martinmas, N 
cannot approve; becauſe the ſeaſon then. i is 
generally wet; and no land ſhould be 
ploughed when full of moiſture. There- 


fore the firſt ploughing ought to be before 


or in time of harveſt; and ſecond, or croſs 


ploughing, perfotment, immediately after 
| harveſt, while the land is dry; and then 
it would be laid up, very properly, to re- 


ceive the influences of winter's froſt and 


ſnow, &c.—— The ploughs and harrows 
employed upon this farm are ſuch as are 
common in the country, very bad: the 
vwains that are uſed for carriage are good, 


and always drawn by two oxen and two 


horſes, and can carry ſix bolls of marl. 


Mr Gibb keeps ſix horſes and four oxen for 
labour; and is of opinion, that a mixture 


of horfe and oxen are the moſt nge 
ous to the farmer. | | 


— 
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 Strelita-Colmyj inhabized by old die 


g ad country-people, ſome not able, and 
others unwilling, to work; the whole of 
them in poverty; conſequently - unfit to 


improve che ſmall portion of land each 
poſſeſſes, which is about three acres, This 
land is mean ſoil; and without manure, and 
good tillage, no good crop may be n 
from it. | 
The Nate of theſe poſſeſſurs is ſuch 3 as 
renders them unable to procure manure z 


and the natural produce of corn-crops is 


ſo ſcanty, as makes ſmall returns of dung. 
Beſides theſe, another great hindrance, is, 


as al} are obliged to hire in the labour, ſo 
none get the land dreſſed, until thoſe 


whom they employ have finiſhed their 
own; and chen it is either out of time, or 
while the land is in an improper ſtate to be 


ploughed. 


Theſe grounds are incloſed with ditch 


and hedge; but upon an improper plan; 


for the ditch is too ſmall, and the thorns 
planted too high; which, with want of a 


ſcarcement to ſupport the bank, and re- 


tain moiſture, made it difficult for the 


young quicks to thrive, Yet the hedges in 
general have now got up pretty well; but 
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from neglect, many gaps have been mades 
and theſe, not cared for in time, are now 
very open. Such trees as were planted 
upon the bank, behind the quicks, are 
thriving, but eſpecially the elm; the o- 
ther kind is aſh, and none other. Theſe 
fields lie low, and not expoſed to ſtorms. 
The ditch and hedge that incloſes. the low- 
er fide of theſe lands, along by the high- 
way fide, has been much hurt by a run of 
water that had been conducted into it. But 
Mr Keir, the factor, has directed the water 
to be turned off, and e e 6 
perly to be repaired. = 
At this place is a large eee 
nurſery, under the direction of George 
Roy. He keeps the land in goed order; 
and ſuch foreſt- trees as are upon it are 
well trained; as alſo many fruit- trees. 
But I obſerved to him a neglect in having 
no written labels, for the diſtinguiſhing of 
each kind; and likewiſe a large ſpace of 
ground, which, although well dreſſed, 
yet had not any trees planted on it. 
The land of this garden is very ſoft, 
mooriſh ſoil, and puffie. Roy complains, 
that he cannot raiſe fir from the. ſeed up- 
on it; becauſe the firſt winter the young 


Plants 
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plants loſe root. Oak alſo does not thrive, 


but dies downward every winter. 4 reme- 


pa 18 wilhed for. % 5 | 


© #1 = 
© New-Mill, poſſeſſed by John Ges + up- 
on which he hath built a dwelling-houſe, 
offices, and corn-mill, all nen 


order. 
The lands of this farm are all of mean 


fol; and I cannot ſay, that any part is 


good, much inclined to moor, upon a tell 
bottom, and wet. He hath caſt up ditches, 
which in part drain off the moiſture; The 
thorns planted upon theſe ditches are not 


| — owing in part ta being planted 


too high above the ſurface. Neither are 


the trees he hath planted doing well; they 


are too long; and being upon top of the 
bank, they wind-wave. He labours and 
crops after the uſual practice of the coun- 
try; and hath applied marl in ſmall quan- 
tities, but without ſucceſs; which may be 

owing, firſt,” to the too ſmall quantiry; 
and, ſecondly, to a natural wer ſtate in 
which the grounds were. He now has be- 


gun to ſummer-fallow, and crop with tur- 


nips, a little in the drilled way. I propo- 


hos A off the lands, after ſuch dreſſ- 


C2 ing, 
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| ing, with graſs- ſeeds, to — 
| eats; then to lay ſeventy bolls of mar 
upon the ſward, and take it up, under 
proper tillage, for a few crops of corn; 

and then give a freſh dreſſing ; after 
which, down again to graſs; which he 
engages to and does not 2 


en 


Fay Alezandes Rabereſbn es 
This farm contains great variety of ſoil; 
the infield lands are in part light, but ſoft; 
one part approaches to ſand; and a third 
ſoil is of a mixed nature, of good — 
through which water eaſily paſſes; but 
having a clay e it retains mai 
ſture. 

Tbe outfields may. be divided into two 
kinds of moor; the one is green on the 

ſurface, the other covered with ſhort hea· 
ther. All but the laſt is capable of being 
much improved by ſummer- fallowing, 
Horſe-hoeing, turnips, . and potatoes, and 
laying down with graſs-ſceds for paſture, 
In this farm water is to be found in many 
places; and the lands being generally in- 
cloſed with ditch and hedge, were they 
made fencible, would anſwer well for pa- 
| ſture; 


N 
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ſture; but at preſent are in very bad or- 
der, and art full of gaps, except the 
breadth: of two fields weſt from the houſes, 
upon each fide of the road: the hedges 
there are good, and perfectly fencible. 
Marl has been uſed upon theſe lands; and 
although under great diſadvantages, yet 
with ſucceſs. The culture is bad, and of 
conſequence the preſent ſtate of the ground 
unfit for vegetation ; yet I muſt acknow- | 
ledge; in proof of the quality of the land, 
that the corns upon this farm were as good 
as any others, and alſu as full of weeds 
of all ſorts. His little bit of ſammer- 
fallow and patch of turnip were not at all 
dreſſed. I obſerved to him many pieces 
of neglect in point of huſbandry; which 
he readily acknowledged; and engaged to 
amend in future. He has not ſpared ex- 
pence or labour in rearing up houſes. 
The dwelling-houſe is large, at leaſt fifty 
feet in length; two ſtories high, covered 
with ſlate, and offices in proportion, WES  . 
built alſo a lint-mill, which is much em- 
ployed; and he occupies a corn- mill alſo : 
and indeed his foible ſeems to be building. 
I with his circumſtances may not have ſuf 
tered thereby. 


"Ip 


Laiflne 
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Laion. This farm is divided among 


one plough, and the land is parcelled out 
into run- fields, or kevels, as they term it, 
ads equal as can be in ſuch eircumſtances; 
houſes and lands in bad order. The ſoil 
is light, and much of it approaches to 
fand; a large part is moor. The tenants 
follow the ordinary courſe of culture and 
cropping, have uſed: ſhell-marl with ſuc- 
ceſs, do not fummer-fallow any; but are 
induſtrious in making earth - middings. 
Their poverty, I believe, is a bar to their 
making further improvement. Theſe 
lands, from the nature of the ſoil, and 
an unequal ſurface, are better calculated 
for graſs; than corn; and to be paſtured 
with ſheep. | Water is hardly to be found, 


Fuhich is truly a great bar in the way of 
Ancloſing; unleſs to feed with ſheep, and 


to incloſe with ſtone dike; for | ſheep 
are unfriendly. to hag.) Were en 
ung; WW 


Eaſter His — by a — of 
final tenants of half a 'plough each, and 
ſeveral others that have only three or four 
acres a-piece, The 9 and ſtate of 
0A theſe 


1 each of them keeps 


- 
—_ —_—_ * 1 a 
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theſe lands cannot be tolerable, while un- 
der management of ſo many poor people. 
All the houſes are in bad order, three or 
four only excepted; and theſe are ſuffi- 
cient for holding ſuch people. Small 


quantities of marl for theſe five years have 


been uſed with ſucceſs; and that, with 
the burning of ſome turf into aſhes, which 
they carry from off the moor, and is of the 
meaneſt ſoil, being full of ſand, is all the 
means they take to improve the lands. 
Eaſt; and north-eaſt of this village, the 
lands are chiefly light, ſandy, and poor. 
That to the weſt is better land, and more 
ſoil; but not rich: and the outfields are 
truly bad, being a ſcalpy moor, and full 
of ſand; water hardly to be found, which 
is a great bar to incloſing, and paſture, 
except with ſheep; and theſe are gen 
MOR with raiſin 8 of young co 

Weſter Halen poſſeſſed ws four wennn, 
ſaid to be in poor circumſtances; which 
appears from the ſtate of their houſes, be- 
ing wholly in ſuch condition that one 
need not be ſurpriſed if the poor inhabit- 
ants were buried in the ruins. The infield 
lands are good; and, in general, a mixed, 
r 0 tree, 
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Free, eaſy ſoil, capable to receive great 
improvement, and proper land for bear- 


ing erops of all kinds, whether corns or 
graſs, and at preſent in exceeding bad or- 


der. There is a large bank of many acres 


ſouch of chis village, which the tenants 
call their ſecond infield.” It is chiefly of a 
clay ſoil, and holds water; at preſent under 
the worſt of management: yet I am cer- 
tain, that if theſe lands were under a pro- 
per direction, great improvement could be 
made. It is a floping bank; and although 
the ſoil holds water, yet were the grounds 
well cultivated, levelled, and laid in pro- 
per rigs, no water could remain upon it to 
do hurt. Above is the outfield, which 
yet riſes much higher, but ploughable; 
and is of a tolerable good kind of deep 
ſoil; and if under proper culture, with 
the uſe of thell-mar)], or lime, I ſhould not 
deſpair of this land making ſuitable re- 
pang, and. becoming nn 


— 50 and David Millars aſs 
ſels theſe lands, in run: field, or kevel ; 
each keeps two ploughs. James's houſe 
and offices are good; David's but indif- 
ferent. I account theſe two farms the beſt 

SIP | | | upon 
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upon this eſtate. The ſail is good equal 
to that of Weſter Hattan; but in much 
better order, from the tenants ſuperior 
management; eſpecially David; the young 
man, who hath cleared out all the baulks 
of His poſſeſſion; and, as far as is conſiſt- 
ent with ſmall run- fields, has laid them 
into regular order. He carries ſhell- mafl 
five miles, and uſes it with ſucceſs. The 
other man, although very rich, as I have 
been told, has only uſed a finiall quantity, 
which came to his ſhare from the moſs of 
Whitefield, and is now ſaid to be quite ex- 
hauſted. David ſeems to be a laborious 
and enter priſing man; and I doubt not of 
his being exemplary to others in the way 
of improvement. 7 2 
There is found upon both din Elattane 
and Cargil, a red, rotten; mouldering 
rock, which falls to duſt when expoſed to 


* 


rere 


-rock-ma#t, and uſe it for manure. I tried 
it; but found no qualities ef real marl in 
it. Alkhbugh every one of tlie tenants are 

perſuaded of its good effects, I am ſorry 

to differ from them; for all that have uſed 

it follow one method ; and that is, to mix 

it with the dung, and then lay all upon 

Vol. I. D tad 


air.” The tenants of theſe lands call it 
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the land. From hence no certain eſſects 
of this marl, ſo called, can be determi- 
led; and therefore I recommended to lay 
it on ſeparately upon a part of the field, 
which will ſhow what efficacy it has. 
Adjacent to Cargil, and the other lands 
upon Tay fide, . are plenty of ſalmon, to 
be taken by fiſhing; which, if properly 
followed after, might turn out to * 
able value. 
As I paſſed along, I obſerved: a ns. 
a field incloſed and fencible, good graſs 
within, and well ſtored with fruit- trees, 
by way of orchard. I took notice alſo of 
a barley- field, where the crop was really 
good. This furpriſed me; and, upon in- 
quiry, 1 found the whole to be in the poſ- 
feſſion of Mr Gow, miniſter of the pariſh; 
and upon taking a more particular view 
of his glebe, found it under very good 
culture, and the crop far ſuperior to moſt, 
if not to the whole, in theſe parts. I pre- 
tume, if Mr Gow was in poſſeſſion of 
twenty or thirty acres of land adjacent to 
his glebe, that good might ariſe from his 
— 1 in cultivating __ a ſpot ul land. 


Kenobi, 


＋ 1 
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Newbigen Woodend/and Callowhill, Thees 


are ſmall holdings, in the poſſeſſion of poor 
people; and, of conſequence, houſes and 
land in wretched condition. The whole 


lands are of a ſoft, eaſy, mooriſh ſoil, and 


not difficult to labour. Nothing of any 
fort of improvement hath been done here; 
the poſſeſſors being unable, and five or 


ſix miles from marl. We need not then ; 


ws at ſeeing the land in ſo bad ſtate. 
It is certain, that there is hmeſtone 
in this neighbourhood, which would be an 
excellent manure for theſe lands. 

I muſt further obſerve; that the outfield 
land of Cargil reaching to the yard-dike of 
Newbigon, is a great inconveniency to both 
holdings. 27 * 


Meikle Whitefield. The houſes here are 


numerous, and many of them in very bad 


order, The land conſiſts of nine plough- 
gates. The infields are variable, but all 
of good foil; ſome of deep good mould, 
and proper vndtrore, through which water 
W paſles eafily; others incline more to clay; 
and ſome are of a good mixed gravel ſoil; 
all lying with a gentle declivity to the 
& fourh, and fit to be improved to a high de- 

D 2 gree. 


220 


or. 
gree. Theſe n he's carry Dl 
erops af any grain under proper culture. 
At preſent the method of management is 
the ſame we haye deſeribed before. They 
are not above four miles from marl, and 
only about two miles from where the lime- 
ſtone- rock appears. —— Jahn Irvine, at 

the eaſt ſide of this village, is the only te- 


mant who has made ſome improvement. 


He Marls a little, and has incloſed where 
his grounds: lie contiguous, or where he 


has got ground ene with. * — | 


bours. | 
The ourfields are extenfive,- — of dra 
kinds: the beſt is very fit to receive im- 
provements, by marling, lime, and good 
tillage: the worſt is moor, and fit day to 
My planted. 


Luk bi gels is poſſeſſed, by agb or 
pine tradeſmen, and in ſmall parcels. 
Their houſes. are generally, in tolerable or- 
cler. Two or three of the moſt induſtrious 
5 have reared up neat little houſes, and are 

attentiye to the culture of their lands: 
and akhough the ſoil be of a thin mooriſh 
guality, even to ſo great a degree, as in its 
Natural ſtate to produce only heather; yet 
ln 2 © they 
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they mai good (crops. comparatively 3 
which is chieffy accompliſhed with the 
dung they are careful to gather, and aſhes 
they burn in an adjacent moſs. It were 

well for chem that they confined their la- 
bour and cropping to the ground they) 
dung; but the rage of ploughing too 
much infects mane” Bye Ws one e 
. 40 3OOY das „ - 


e Kirkland, in poſſeſlen of a 1 
bouſes in order, the ſoil good, and very 
proper for being improved. It is a ſmall 
holding of betwixt twenty and thirty 
acres, borders with the miniſter's glebe; 
but very different, when compared; the 
culture and management of the one far er- 
ceeds that of che other. | | 


Balghhumic and Airkbill is in poſſeſſion 
of many tenants; none of them have a- 
bove half a plough, and ſeveral a quarter 
only. The lands and houſes are in ſuch a 
ſtare as may well be expected from ſo ma- 
ny poor tenants, that have neither the 
knowledge nor ſinews of agriculture. 
Theſe lands are flat, and inclining to wet, 
me: Ming rather worſe than nature left 

them; 
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chem; for being abuſed with bad tillage, 


and ill-directed rigs, they retain water. 
Io draw ditches, by way of incloſing, 


through theſe fields, 7 at proper places, and 
in right directions, would 9 drain 
off the x Ons * by | TE $2 | 24, 


"Y " 1 
1984 


e -buſh nbd 4/Parkhead.. Theſe two 
farms are extenſive, and good land; lie 
high, but not ſteep ; ; and, as common 


here, are in bad order. No marl has been 
applied, nor any means of improvement. 


Marl is ſeven miles diſtant; but lime can 


be got near. Parkhead is good land, and 


might be much improved, being upon a 
dry bottom, that does not hold water, yet 
retains ſufficient moiſture to nouriſh crops; 
and, even in this droughty ſeaſon; - the 
corns are good, Adjacent to this farm is 
a large field, incloſed, but not fencible, 
and is called a wood; but the whole trees 
are totally deſtroyed, and never can reco- 
ver. Horſes and cattle paſture there con- 
ſtantly; and the people cut timber at their 
pleaſure : ſo that all is in ruin. This 
field being long under wood and paſture, 
muſt give great crops, were it cleared of 
all the roots, limed, or marled; and it 1s. 

a 
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-4 ſubject well worthy of attention; and 


the large returns of fother that it would 
yield, ſhould afford manure foo! any > acres 
adjacent that much need it. 

In this field there is Binebunes the crop 
of which hath been tried. I viewed the 
rock and fituation with attention; and 
can ſay, that the ſtone is good for lime. 
A quarry might be opened at fmall ex- 
pence; and I perſuade myſelf, that much 
good lime can be produced for little mo- 
ney, to the great improvement of this e- 
ſtate, and particularly to the intereſt of the 

tenants in this: quarter, as mart has not 
yet been found in quantities nearer than 
ſeven or eight miles. Peats are upon the 
ground, for burning of lime; coal is with- 
in reach, but would be expenſive. 


Burnſide and. Stobhall are ' poſſeſſed by 
three renants, and employ three ploughs. 
The: ſoil here is good, and inclining to 
clay; which renders it difficult to labour, 
and to be kept in order. Incloſing would 
be of great advantage; eſpecially upon 
the lower grounds, which require drain- 
ing. 


Polis hill, 
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 Walfebill and parts adjacent dung tho | 


bn is the higheſt ground of any 
in this eſtate; yet flat, and very extenſive, 
It is cold, being ſo high. It is all of black, 
hut mooriſſi ſvil, and pretty deep of earth, 
being the beſt. Kind of ſuch ſoil; and the 
. crops are little inferior to thoſe upon what 


are reckoned better land. Lime would an- 


ſwer well to be laid upon the ground when 
well ſwarded; and limeſtone is near. The 


"tenants are fadliltricus and in general la- 


bour and crop rather better than many 
'of their neighbours ; particularly David 


Huſband, who only poſſeſſes halt a plough. 
He procures aſhes, by burning turf and 
pieces of clay together; and he applies the 
_ "aſhes for manuring of lee ground, which 
comes to good account. He alſo ſummer- 

fallows; and I obſerved with pleaſure a 

ſmall field thät was fallowed this ſeaſon to 
very good Pur poſe, and laid up in the 
old form ef rigs, very well. 1 took no- 
tice to him of the baulks between each rig, 
which prevented croſs-ploughing of his 
fallow, and of ſtraighting the rigs; which 
be agreed to be his loſs. His YOURE afe 
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Hutebead, in poſſeſſion of William 


and propoſes to go on and finiſh it. He 
had ſummer - fallowed with ſueceſs; but 
finding himſelf upon an uncertain tenure, 
gave up fallowing, and takes a crop every . 
e The ground i is good; and he being 
a ſubſtantial tenant, who has had expe- 
rience in the practical part of huſbandry 
in Eaſt Lothian, he is one that might ſet a 
proper example in huſbandry. He talked - 
of erecting a barley- mill, which muſt be 

of great uz in ds country. | ©: Sides. 


|  Campſey, in poſſeſſon wo two tenants; 
William Cowans and Patrick Pirnie. The 
farm is extenſive, and the greateſt part 
lies high, but all of it arable. The 
lower grounds are bounded by the water 
of Tay, and of very light dry ſoil. Some 
parts next to the river are almoſt ſand; 

and a little further off, is a light genre! 
ſbarp ſoil, very fit for laying under graſs; 

and further off from the river, the ſoil is 
a ſtrong and deep mouldering clay, 
which, if well cultivated, would return 
large crops. The outfields are high, but 
good deep land, not inferior to any of 
Vor. I. Ho % hunt þ iat 


Howie, who hath built part of his houſe, 3 | 
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the others. Rock-marl appears here, ſuch | 


as: I have remarked upon before! 
This is the weſtern border of Stobhall e- 


Aale, and I muſt ſay in as wretched con- 
dition as any part thereof. The low | 


grounds are over- run with broom, bram- 
ble, briers, and every noxious weed. From 
the foregoing ſtate of this barony, it ap- 


pears, that the tenants in general are un- 


{killed in the practice of good huſbandry; 
and that they labour with the worſt kind 
of inſtruments; that they are poor, and 
unable to beſtow the proper means of cul- 
tivation. The farms are all inter woven, 
being run- field; and much of the outfield 
lands lie far diſtant from the tenants 
houſes; all which are bars to improve- 

ment: and while the lands continue in 
the preſent ſtate of run- field, any of the 
preſent tenants, that are willing, and in 

ſome degree capable of beſtowing labour, 
and a little money, upon the 1 improvement 
of the farms, are prevented by theſe incon- 
veniencies, which the Honourable "A 

alone can W R 


11 


* 


- Now that 1 have iel the bad 
bruce of theſe tenants, in juſtice to 


them I muſt not overlook one good and I 


fingular 
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guild. 


at this time among the, corns, 
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ſingular i. which is called 1 the 
performed in the manner follow-; 
ing. A committee of their number, up 
on a certain day in Auguſt, examine every. 
field. of thoſe. that are under the guild- 
law; and for each ſtalk of that v weed found 
the com- 
mittee ſine the tenant in one penny or two 


pence; which is paid moſt pointedly : and 
by che obſervance of this ſalutary practice, 


the whole lands under its influence are 


perfectly clean: whereas, if we turn our 


view to the neighbouring lands, many of 
the fields are covered with more guild Ani 
*. 3 concerning the . 
of this law. The people have no tradition 
relative to the time and manner of its be- 
ginning; only that, in time out of mind, 

ſuch has been the practice; and that in 
old times the cuſtom was, to pay for each 


ſtalk of guild, a weather, ſheep, or two 


pence half- penny. If we judge by the mo- 


ney paid inſtead of a ſheep, as to the zra, 


of this law, our conjectures muſt 80 many 
Yeu back. a. 


I SHALL. now proceed in the order of 
te ninth, tenth, and laſt articles of my 
E 2 inſtructions, 
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and outfield lands ſhould be divided- into 


if 
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inſtructions, under the following diviſions. 


Firſt, the infield ;” ſecondly, the outfield, ”. 


Which is a ſpecies of land exceedingly pro- 
per fot cultivation, and capable of being 


greatly improved; the third and laſt divi- 
ſton is a kind of moor-land, lying in 1s 
native ſtate, and produces heather only; 
and that even of the worſt foil; and of no 
further uſe to the preſent en than to 
turn out their horſes, cattle, and ſheep, 


upon, to get exerciſe, and ſtarve, if they 


did not often run into the neighbouring: 


fields of corn. The foil of theſe lands be- 
ing fo much chequered and variable, has 
made me, for diſtinction's ſake, claſs them 
as above, and that I might e a 
plan of improvement to each with hed 
greater preciſion. 


- Firſt, T humbly en that the iel 


convenient farms; that a proportion of out 


and in field be aſſigned to each farm; and 
that the whole be laid as Feen Far ny 


as poſſible. 


The preſent ſtate and fituation of dates 
upon the lands are ſuch, as will make it 
neceſſary to erect new ſteadings, which 
ought to be placed as near to the centre of 


the 
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the” farm as poſſible, and where the great- 
et combination of ether conveniencies co- 

ineide; and thus to model the whole a- 
new with propriety, will require the great- 
et attention and de liberation; becauſe that 
every farm ſhould have à due proportion 
of in and out field land, the former be- 
ing the chief foundation for improving 
the latter. Thus the lands being divi- 
ded, and ſteadings adjuſted, the moſt dif- 
ficult part is, to chuſe good tenants; for 


many who have ſtock are deficient in in- 


duſtry, and ſome who have induſtry are 
deficient in ſtock, Where both qualities 
cannot be obtained, the latter ought to be 


= — 


I PROCEED to a few general rules that 
may be uſeful to the tenants in improving 
their farm. | | 

Firſt, As the preſent ſtate of the lands. is 
ſuch, that nothing leſs than a fubſtantial 
fallowing can bring them into proper or- 
der, therefore it is propoſed, that each te- 
nant be bound to ſummer-fallow y early 
the fifth part of his infield lands for five 
years, which completes the whole of the 
frſt divifion ; that he take only one crop 
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the ſummer- fallow of. cat or ben 
which of them is. beſt ſuited to the ſoil; 


after 


and with it to ſow graſs- ſeeds for one crop 
of bay, and thereafter to lie for paſture. 


Where the crop is to be oats,, . is 


ſufficient for an acre; if hear, three firlots 
will anſwer; and of graſi- ſeeds, twelve 
pound red clover, ſive pound white, five 
pound ribbed graſs, and two buſhels of 
rye- graſs to each acre. Thus the ground 


will be cleared of noxious weeds, and ſto- 
red with plants proper for good hay and 


paſture, which will anſwer the: moſt ſan- 
guine, expectations; conſidering, that the 
ground is well adapted for gr als,” and that 7 
for time paſt memory, it has been kept un- 
der tillage, with all * dung the tenants 
nn © 
Secondly, 1 propoſe che firſt year's RY 
"cop 'to be cut for hay, and even the ſe- 
cond, if the appearance offers for a plenti- 
ful crop, but not otherwiſe; and that the 
ſecond growth after the — both of firſt 
and ſecond year, be paſtured; and ever af- 
ter to be wholly paſtured, till it be taken up 
for tillage. 
Thus, in the courſe of fre years, the 
whole infield will be dreſſed with ſummer- 
fallow; 
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3 and in the ſeventh year, the 


Whole will be under graſs. 105 


=. With reſpect to the interim Soba before 
all the infield be laid down in graſs, the 
judgement and prudence of the farmer 
muſt direct him. All that can be ſaid in 
general is, that he ought to plough after 


the beſt manner, and ſow with ſuch grain 
as agrees beſt with the ſoil; always obſer- 
ving to ſow with peaſe ſuch fields as are 


intended for bear the following crop, 
hot ſced- peaſe upon the wet and late 
ground, and the gray or ſummer fitch 
upon early ground. If a ſmall quantity 


of dung can be procured, for laying upon 
the land, it would ſecure a crop of peaſe, 


and be a good preparation for bear, I 
Mall further obſerve upon this branch, 
that in the third and fourth years after 


commencement of the general plan, the 


firſt field will be under hay, which 
ought to give a plentiful crop. To con- 
ſume it to beſt advantage, a ſmall field 
of turnip, to be fed with cattle, would 
contribute. 


Therefore the attentive 
farmer ſhould ſingle out a few acres 


of land fitteſt for turnip; dreſs care» 


fully with dung, and ſow the ſeed broad- 
caſt; 
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_ caſt; for as yet he will ſcarcely have 
time for horſe-hoing, being much em- 
ployed in dreſſing the fallow, which being 
the capital, muſt not give way to 98 Nun 
Wor K. 

From ſuch field a tolerable n tur- 
nip might be got, for feeding a few cattle; 
which would bring in 2950 — and 

increaſe the dunghill. | 
Having finiſhed the plan of going over 
the infield land with the firſt dreſſing, and 
brought it under graſs, it will add much 
to the advantage of the tenant, and im- 
provement of the land, that it remain in 
paſture, until he have dreſſed the outfields, 
or the greateſt part. Need I recall to mind, 
that the preſent impoveriſhed ſtate of the 
outfield is ſuch, as no crop ever produces 
above three bolls per acre, oftener only 
two, or one and a half? and ts labour 
land that is in a ſtate ſo mean, cannot be 
for the tenant's-intereſt ; therefore we have 
ſuffered it to lie untouched, until the more 
important labour of improving the better 
land be well nigh over. And when the firſt 
four years work upon the infields is got 
over, there is then more of the means of 
improvement afforded, from the product 
2 of 
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of the firſt dreſſed: fields, and alſo more 

time, four fifths of the infield being laid 
off with graſs. And therefore we pro- 
ceed, in the fifth, to the execution of the 
following plan; which is, to break up the 
oldeſt and beſt of the outfield; but firſt to 
lay marl upon the ley, as much as poſſible, 
in one ſeaſon, at the rate of ſeventy bolls 
per acre. The marl being laid on, the 
time of ploughing is next in courſe, which 
may be any time from the beginning of 
November to the end of February, when 
the ground is dry, If ſtiff, and inclining 
to clay, ſo much the earlier it ought to be 
ploughed, for the influence of winter's 
froſt, and to ſave the lighter ſoils un- 
touched until ſpring. The plough muſt 
be ſo tempered, as to raiſe an ebb fur, 
narrow and equal, to be turned regularly 


over, but not too flat, It only remains to 


take the firſt opportunity in the ſpring, 
the ground being dry, of ſowing; which I 
propoſe ſhall be oats for the firſt crop; the 
ſecond crop peaſe ; and not to plough for 
the peaſe, until immediately before the ſeed 


Wis to be ſown, which is termed by the 
farmers bot fur. | 


In this country the ſor! ing the outfield 
.I. F lands 
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lands with peaſe has not hitherto been 
practiſed: but I am perſuaded many of 
theſe fields will produce a good crop of 
peaſe the ſecond year after being marled ; 
and inſtead of ſowing the hot-ſeed kind, 
that is common 1n the country, I rather re- 
comment a trial of the Montgomery kmd, 
which I have often known to ſucceed up- 
on ſuch lands. F would alſo recommend to 
make trial of the common peaſe from the 
Lothians, and which are generally mixed 
with about two thirds of the ſummer- 
fitch. A good crop of peaſe never fails of 
meliorating and enriching the ground, 
- conſequently is preparative for the ſucceed- 
ing crop; therefore it is of conſequence 
that the peaſe-crop be ſecured ; and for 
that end, I recommend to ſprinkle over 
the land with what dung can be obtained. 
Thus having ſecured a plentiful crop of 
peaſe, the next ſtep is, to prepare the 
ground for a third crop, which we pro- 
poſe to be bear, with graſs-ſeeds; There- 
fore, as a proper preparation, the ground 
ought to be ploughed immediately after 
harveſt, and laid up, while dry, with a 
deep rouſing furrow, to reſiſt the winter- 


ſtorms, and receive the influences of the 
* i ä froſt 
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froſt and ſhow, which will mellow and 
pulveriſe the land. The time of ſowing 
being come, the judicious farmer muſt 
then obſerve the ſtate of the land with at- 
tention, to know whether one or two 
ploughings be neceſſary for preparing the 
ground to receive the bear and graſs- ſeeds. 
This ground being prepared either with 
one or two ploughings, the kind of gram 
that ſhould be ſown upon an acre, in the 
order of the foregoing plan, is, firſt, oats, 
five firlots; ſecond, peaſe, from five to 
fix firlots ; andthe third crop, bear, three 
firlots. As theſe grounds, while under 
graſs, are intended only for paſture, chere- 
fore I recommend ſowing off with two 
buſhels rye-graſs, ſix pound white clover, 
and fix pound ribbed graſs, or narrow- 
leafed plantane. The firſt year's progreſs 
of improvement upon the outfield being 
over, the farmer 1s to proceed in the ſame 
plan, until he hath finiſhed the whole of 
his outfields; and therefore 1 muſt take 
the hberty of recommending the utmoft 
diligence and activity to forward the im- 
provement of what remains untouched, 
until the whole is completed. And as by 
this time all the infields are laid off, the 

F 2 | tenant 
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tenant is enabled to improve a larger quan- 
tity in one year than poſſibly he could o- 
vertake while he was, finiſhing the infields. 
Hence we may infer, the firſt courſe of 
huſbandry, upon the whole farm, may 
N finiſhed in about three years langer. 
And with propriety 1 may conclude, 
"char theſe lands, which till now never were 
once well ploughed, nor had any kind of 
manure, nor graſs- ſeed of any kind ſown, 
will nat fail to make the returns ſuitable 
to the expence and labour beſtowed; and 
having been laid off to graſs, under pro- 
per cultivation, with ſo much good ma- 
nure, moſt certainly will improve under 
poaſture; and in a few years will be fit 
| for taking up again to tillage, then'to un- 
dergo the ſecond courſe of improvement. 
# But, firſt, we return upon the infields, 
| and complete our plan intended for them. 
It will not be improper to begin the ſecond 
courſe upon tlie infield two years before 
the outſields are finiſhed ; in order, firſt, 
to give full employment "© ſervants, 0 | 
ſes, and cattle, neceſſary to be kept upon 
the farm; and, ſecondly, to keep up the 
proper quantity of fodder for maintaining 
of theſe, and increaſing the dunghill, By 


this 


* 
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" this time the firſt laid- off ſield muſt be 


well reſted, ſwarded, and improved by 
| paſture; it is alſo clean; and upon it, or 
ſo much thereof as can be overtaken, I 
propoſe to overlay lime, or rather lime- 
ſhells, if to be got, and at the rate of 
forty or fifty bolls of ſhells to one acre. 
This work may be performed either in 
ſummer or winter; and great advantage 
will follow, if the lime be laid upon the 
ſward even years before it be ploughed 
up. As to the time of ploughing, and in 
what manner, I refer to the rules formerly 
preſcribed when treating of marl, and ta- 
king up the outfields. 
After this manner of manuring with 
lime, all the infields ought to be gone d- 
ver in ſucceſſion, and cropped after the 
following order, viz. the firſt oats, the ſe- 
cond peaſe, third barley. We now re- 
commend barley, the lands being in or- 
der, and proper to produce a plentiful 
crop thereof; and by this time it is pre- 
ſumed merchants will be wiſe enough ta 
make the proper diſtinction in buying, 
Fourth and laſt crop oats ; then to give 
thorough ſummer-fallowing ; lay on dung, 
and ſow barley and oraſs-ſeeds as before, 
Whatever 


| 
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Whatever fields are of proper ſoil for tur- 


nip and potatoes, and are not over-run 
with quicken or couch-graſs, I ſhould pre- 


fer a dreſſing in the horſe-hoing way, with 


both or either of theſe crops, which alſo 
muſt have dung; and then lay off with 


barley and graſs-ſeeds as before. I need 


not point out the uſe of turnips for feed- 
ing of cattle; only to warn againſt over- 
ſtocking; for it holds good, in winter- 
feeding, as well as in ſummer, that the 
feeder always loſes by overſtocking, and 
never fails to gain if he underſtock. As 
hay will be coming in plenty from the 
laſt laid - off fields, it and turnips never 
fail of fatting cattle; beſide a plentiful re- 
turn of dung, which at all times the farm- 
er. finds uſe for. Now is the time to begin 
to dreſs, for the ſecond time, the oputfields ; 


the operation whereof may be ſhort and 


ſimple. It is no more than ploughing up 
the fields, in the courſe as they were laid 
oft, to take three crops, viz. oats, peaſe, 
and bear, or oats, Then dreſs for turnips 
in the horſe-hoing way, to which all the 
dung poſſibly to be got muſt be applied; 
and lay off again to graſs. Therefore, as 
the marl will continue to operate during 
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the laſt cropping, I do not approve of li- 
ming as yet theſe fields; but rather incline 


to think, that after this ſecond dreſſing, 
and being laid to graſs and paſture for 
ſome years, then is the proper time to ap- 
ply lime; from whence the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs is to be expected. Thus ought the en- 
terpriſing farmer to go forward, taking up 
his lands, freſh and freſh, always uſing 
the better lands as the means of impro- 
ving the outfields, which in time will be 
ſo well cultivated, as that no diſtinction 
{hould be admitted in the management of 
the one from the other. 

It will be obſerved, that in 2 
the kind of crops, 1 have avoided wheat, 
becauſe the generality of theſe lands are 
too light and ſoft foil for wheat. Often 
does the farmer ſuffer by taking wheat 
from ſuch grounds ; yet it will be difficult 
to reſtrain the generality of farmers from 
fowing wheat, eſpecially in a country 
where there is a ſcarcity of it. Therefore 
I would propoſe, by way of indulgence, 
that wheat is to be ſown only upon ſuch 
lands, after being firſt ſummer-fallowed, 
and one crop of corn taken, with which 
is ſown in red clover, and to be cut on- 
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ly once the firſt year; the ſecond crop, in 
ſaid year, paſtured; and in October to 
lay over with dung; and then give one 
ploughing, to prepare for ſowing the ſeed 
upon it; which if done in a proper time, 
a plentiful crop of wheat might be expect- 
ed. But 1 am rather of opinion he ſhould 
not ſow wheat, unleſs where he finds the 
land inclining either to clay, or of a ſtout 
' well-mixed foil; and even there he ought 
not to take wheat but after a ſummer-fal- 
low, and being ſufficiently dunged. Af- 
ter wheat, always to take peaſe, as a reſto- ' 
rative. ; | | 
Incloſing is the next article of improve- 
ment I will preſume to recommend, But 
before going into particulars, I muſt firſt 
obſerve, that many parts of this eſtate 
have not water, which, in my opinion, 
renders inclofing with ditch and hedge of 
little or no uſe; nay, 1 almoſt had ſaid 
hurtful. Lands deſtitute of water cannot 
be paſtured with advantage, but by ſheep; 
and they are great enemies to hedges even 
when grown up; therefore, if ſuch lands 
are to be incloſed, ſtone walls are the on- 
ly proper fence for ſheep. And ſuch of 
tie lands as I have in my view are taken 
| | | notice 
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notice of in a foregoing part of this re- 
port; dhe ſoil whereof being light and 
dry, is rather calculated for ſheep · paſture; 
which indeed i improves land mare mas a= 

ny other animal. * 6 a+}, * X 


+ will now go forward, and make; Sr 


af the grounds that have water upon them, 
as being fitteſt for incloſing with ditch 
and hedge; and theſe the tenant. ought to 
ſelect, and lay out into proper fields of at 


leaſt ten acres, with water in each. TI 
would not propoſe to begin incloſing ſoon- 
er than after the lands have undergone the 


firſt ſummer-fallowing. Then is the time 


for planting young quicks with ſueceſs. 
All the ditches and hedges hitherto made 
upon this eſtate, have been execute upon 
a bad plan: Firſt, with reſpect to the un- 
cultivated tae of the land, and. being full 
of all ſorts of weeds, which make it diffi- 
cult to raiſe young thorns ever to be a 
fence ; ſecondly, The ditches are too 
ſmall, and earth caſt up without any 


ſcarcement; and the quicks are planted 


too high upon the bank. Thoſe that were 
firſt execute, are planted upon the very 
top of the bank. To avoid theſe obvious 
diſadvantages, the ditch ſhould not be 

Vor. 1. G narrower 
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narrower than fe feet. But rather re- 
eommend a diteh fix feet at top, three feet 
perpendicular depth, to r from 
each ſide to the bottom, until it narrow to 
ten inches. A ſcarcement of ten inches 
muſt be formed by the firſt-raiſed ſoil from 
the ditch, and behind ir is to be laid ſome 
of the beſt- mouldering earth, as à bed for 
the roots of the quicks, with the tops pro- 
jecting not more than three inches over 
the earth that forms the ſcarcement, and 
about eight or nine inches diſtant from 
each other. Thus the thorns being laid in 
the beſt foil,” and near to the ſurface, muſt 
next be covered with good ſoil. Any good 
ſoil chat yet remains is to be depoſited im- 
mediately behind the roots of the thorns, 
Which will afford ealy paſſage and great 
nouriſhment to the young and tender fi- 
bres, which will make vigorous ſhoots, 
whereby a fence is quickly obtained. The 
earth that now remains in the ditch is to 
be caft up, and thrown as much back- 
ward as poſſible. A water-table,' or flat 
ſurface, may be formed directly over the 
thorn- roots for taking in of moiſture, to 
be dreſſed with a ſpade, as need ſhall r re- 
quire. | | 
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ſuch a plan. They are obvious. I ſhall 
next obſerve, that it is the common prac- 
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I will not preſume to expatiate upon the 
F uperior advantages ariſing from following 


ticez/.to plant trees either in hedge- row, or 


behind upon the top of the bank: A 
practice I cannot recommend: Firſt, Be- 
cauſe trees planted ſingle, are greatly ex- 
poſed to the violence of the weather, and 


ſeldom arrive to an uſeful ſize; eſpecially 
where the land is of mean quality, and a 
high expoſure. Secondly, If ſuch trees do 
thrive, and grow up to get a large top, 


and of conſequence roots in proportion, 
the hedge in time is ruined. Thirdly, 


Graſs and corn upon each ſide, and as far 
as top and roots extend, is totally loſt. 


And, laſtly, The current of air ſo neceſſa- 
ry to ſave corns, particularly in late and 


wet ſeaſons, is by theſe trees ſo much in- 


terrupted, that the crop cannot be ſaved. 
But admitting, that what I have juſt hint- 
ed be not concluſive to ſet aſide the prac- 
tice of planting hedge- row trees; yet I ex- 
pect the following branch of my report, 
reſpecting the moor- lands, is to ſuperſede 
any advantages that poſſibly can ariſe from 
timber trees being planted upon fences of 


G corn- 
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corridlands. I hinted, in the entry to the 
foregoing plan of improvement and culti- 


the land being altogether moor, and of 
mean quality, is only fit for timber; 
which, in my opinion, is the only certain 
plan for turning it to account. On this 
ſubject I ſhall throw together a few re- 
marks for the conſideration of the Honour- 
able Board. The firſt is, that from the eaſt 
end of this eſtate, and along the higheſt 
tract, the moor-land, which ſtretches al- 
moſt in a ſtraight line, and nearly of the 
ſame breadth, divides the corn and other 
improveable lands upon each fide to the 
ſouth and north. Upon the eaſt, and near 
to Strelitz, there is already a large planta- 
tion of fir, and other timber trees, the fir 
_ thriving remarkably well, and very much 

attended to by Mr Keir, the factor. He 


has kept the fences in good order, and ta- 
| ken pains to have trees put in where want- 
ing. —— If this plantation was carried on 


to the weſt, to take in all the real moor- 
land, it would make a proper ſeparation ; 
the fence whereof, upon each ſide to the 
ſouth and north, would greatly facilitate 

1 t the 
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che inclofing Ste ocker Units, "dai be- 


come 4 proper boundary of the firms: 


Shall I take the liberty of putting down 
a fe of the advantages that muſt ariſe 
from a plan ſo extenſive? Firſt, The hel- 
ter and beauty to the country Will be 
great; and in time the prunings of fo 


large a wood will fupply the inhabitants 


with feuel, 3 being their only preſent 


firing; and to procure theſe, Aae rer 


whole ſummer's work is taken up. 

In the next place, Timber of all kinds 
in this part of the country is bought at 
high prices, and for the moſt part a long 
carriage too; and ſo large a plantation 
would” ſupply the country in a few years 
with good fir- timber. Theſe are conſide- 
rations in themſelves worthy of attention, 
beſides the additional value to the eſtate; 
and would alſo e any — Tor 
planting hedge-rows. 7 
The foregoing plan is aller for a 
thorough and fubſtantial improvement, 
by a regular courſe of huſbandry, by the 
proper application of manure, natural and 
artificial, and by incloſing upon a plan 
ſuited to the various ſoils and fituations 
of the land; which only can be executed 

by 
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by. fubſtantial/ and enlightened. tenants, 
whereof there are but few upon this eſtate. 
Therefore, until ſuch be found, it will be 
neceſſary to allow. the preſent tenants to 
continue. For them I humbly offer a plan 

of huſbandry, more eaſy, and leſs expen- 
ive, than the former. We have before 
obſerved, that fodder | is always ſcarce, 
and that green food is not upon any of 
the farms; which in the firſt place ought 
| ro be remedied: therefore it is proper to 
begin with a field the fitteſt for carrying 
graſs; the ſize whereof ſhould be in pro- 
portion to the number of horſes and cattle 
aaa are. neceſſary for labouring the farm, 
as being intended in part for their main- 
tenance in ſummer. This field muſt be 
thoroughly ſaramer-fallowed;;- and one 
crop only taken, which might be oats. or 
bear; with which ſow-graſs-ſeeds, half a 
boll ryegraſs, ſeven pound white clover, 
ſeven pound rib-graſs, for paſture to the 
12 horſes and cattle This field 
muſt immediately be incloſed and fenced; 
becauſe it is chiefly intended for paſture in 
the month of May, and in the night-time | 
during. the ſummer-months, as then we 
propoſe t to feed with. cloyer ; in the day- 
time, 
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| 3 will fave 'the gras of- aid in 
cloſure until the autumn, when i it will be 
found to be of great advantage. The next 


proceſs is, to proceed upon another field; 
the ſoil whereof” muſt be proper for bear- 
ing of red clover,” and of ſize in the like 


N proportion with the former. This field 


we divide into four equal parts. Tha firſt 


diviſion to be dreſſed for turnip,” potatoes, 

or both, with dung in the rows, and horſe- 
hoed' through the ſeaſon ; from which, if 
properly execute, a Loud crop may be ex- 
pected, and the land left in very good or- 
der for barley, as che ſecond -crop; with 
which'are to be {own' fifteen pound of red 
clover for each acre, in order to give a 


plentiful ſupply of green food for the la- 


bouring horſes and cattle in the ſummer- 
months, and as long thereafter as che clo- 


ver laſts. To avoid the inconvenience of 
feeding cattle in open ground during the 
day-time in the warm ſeaſon, it will be 
proper to put them under cover, where 
they will quickly fill their belly, and in a 
few hours be fit to go to work again. By 
this practice the dunghill alſo will be in- 
creaſed, and the animal much fitter for la- 
bour than if paſturing in a field during 


che 
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the day. And in the night, eee 
feed without diſturbance from heat, or 


ſwarms of vermin, then is the time for 


turning ont ta paſture. Then ploagh up 
the clover-ſtubble, in order to take à fourth 
erop of wheat or cats, as. the tenant ſhall 


incline; which completes our plan; and 


then to begin again with a horſe - hoed 
crop, and. ſo forth, in the ſame order. At 


the end of four years, all the diviſions will 


haye undergone a dreſſing in the horſe- 
hoing may. And then the whole will 
ſtand thus; One diviſion potatoes or tur- 
nip; another diviſion barley; a third. di- 
viſion clover, to be cut green; and the 
fourth diviſion wheat or cats. The, above 
plan will anſwer to a great or ſmall farm; 
the tenant to labour and dreſs the other 
land properly, to carry marl or lime, or 
both, to he applied to outfields with advan- 
tage; and in a few years he will enrich him- 
ſelf and the lands. 80 far have we gone 
in dreſſing and . laying out two fields, to be 
the foundation upon which the other work 
of the farm is to proceed; which may be, 
to ſummer- fallow one field every year, the 
ſize whereof muſt be ſuited to the farmer's 
ability; and to which muſt be applied all 
| 2 the 
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the dung chat is left from the potatoe and 


turnip.” The firſt erop aftet fallowing to 


be wheat} bear, or barley, as beſt ſults che 
nature of the ſoil; the ſecond” erop peaſe; 
third crop bear; fourch and laſt erop cats; 
and ſo forth, in the . courſe * 2 
ing and cropping.” P13 

It only now 3 me to 2 
mend the beſt models of inſtruments of 
huſbandry,” and green provender for the 
ſpring; alſo a remedy for preventing the 
ſeedling- firs loſing root, and the 91 
oaks dying nene in che e e 8 
Streliez, ah 
Inſtruments of Kandy che beſt * 
ted fort uſe upon this eſtate are, the Eaſt= 
Lothian plough, to be drawn with two 
oxen and two horſes in the lands that are 


ſteep, © and! where the under ſtratum is 


rocky, or of a mixture of till and ſmall 
ſtones; "or or the land ſtony; and for the 
lands more level, light ſoil, free of ſtones, 
and of equal ſurface, the chain- plough, 
to be drawn with two Horſes, and one 
man to hold and drive. Carts and wains 
of the couping- up kind, with wheels from 
forty-eight to fifty-rws inches high, and 
of ſuch ſize as to carry four balls lime- 
Vor. I. H ſhells 
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ſhells. at a time, or eight bolls of Wr 
Theſe carriagęs are calculated for the im- 


proved period of the country; eee 
large for the preſent, as the horſes and cattle 
are very ſmall; and indeed larger could 


not find food. Harrows made with ſheths 


and coultered teeth are the beſt; a a drill- 
barrow. for turmip-ſeed, and made ſo 


light, as a man either might drag it after 
him, or puſh it before him, when drilling, 
or ſowing the ſeed, Theſe are the ſimpleſt 


inſtruments, and will execute the work 
with great facility, with the leaſt trouble 
to the farmer. But a difficulty occurs 


from there being no tradeſmen in this part 


of the cbuntry who are qualified to make 
or keep in order ſuch inſtruments; nor 
at Perth do we find any well executed: 
therefore I would recommend, that a Pra- 
per carpenter and ſmith, who have deen 
practiſed in making of ſuch inſtruments, 
ſhould be ſent to reſile upon the cltate, for 
the benefit of all concerned. | 
With reſpect to green eee for the 
ſpring, Galloway curled kail, if planted 
in the end of May, will riſe to a great 
ze, endure the winter- froſt, and be excel- 
d food in the ſpring. And for e a ſucceſ- 
1 | fon 
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ſion of green food, turnip ſown from the 
laſt of July to the 1oth of Auguſt, upon a 
1 piece of” land properly dreſſed, will come 
in courſe, and may be fed with until the | 
middle of May, when 1 it 361 time to turn out 
to graf. 
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H E village of 'Auchterarder lies 
\ ſouth-weſt of Perth about fourteen 
miles; Creiff is diſtant from it about fix 
miles weſt by north; and Dumblane is to 
the ſouthward about eight miles; all of 
them market-towns, to which the inha- 
bitantz and tenants of Auchterarder have 
eaſy acceſs : and in one or other of thefe 
places 1s at all times a market for "Oy ar- 
ticle they have to ſel, © © 
This village is pleaſantly firuated, upon 
an eminence, which gradually falls toward 
the eaſt, and overlooks Strathearn, which 
preſents a delightful proſpect. It is health- 
5115 H 2 ful, 
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ful, the ſoll being dry, light, and 8 
I, upon a goeky bottom. Ta which, if 
e add. a good climate, a free current of 
air, and 1 no extraordinary falls of rain, nor 
any quantity of ſtagnated water near, the 
tuation muſt be extremely wholeſome. 
Vet this place has one great inconveniency, 
the want of water in ſummer; for no 
ſpring is near to this village, excepting to 
the northward ;' and this even about one 
_ . quarter of a mile diſtant, and ſo much 
lower than the village, that the water could 
not be "conveyed otherwiſe than in eaſks, 
which hitherto has not been practiſed. 
They have water in plenty during winter 
and ſpring; but it is conveyed from high- 
er land, about a mile diſtant, in a ſmall 
itch, and thence conducted along the fide 
of the ſtreet 80 each houſe; a2 . * 
ice indeed. | 

The 3 in r pie 1 
158 are idle and poor, having na manu- 
facture. The tenants in general are in- 
duſtrious, and in gaod circumſtances; 
and a few of them have not {crupled ta lay 
aut money upon lime, and upon watering, 
Where the lands are ſo ſituate as to, admit 
AWR. 
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We Entering now into particulars, I begin 
Wich the lands that lie immediately con- 
nected with the town, which are in {mall 
Wagunen and in many hands 
There are upon the ſouth eroft four at- 
5 that lie ſloping conſiderably to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and are interſected with lands 
the property of different perſons. Theſe 
diviſtons are ſtall, and unſit to be inclo- 
Ted ſoparately. The ſoil is good, and ve- 
y fit for graſt : it is light and rich, eſpe- 
cially that pare of it near the village: but 
as we go lower, it becomes more and more 
of! a ret fort of gravel; which” leads us to 
think of graſs as the moſt profitable plan 
for cheſe fields. The culture practiſed in 
theſe pendicles has been, time out of 
mind, to plough once, and ſaw oats; 
then to plough twice, and ſow bear; to 
which is applied any dung that has been 
got from the ſcanty fodder of the prece- 
ding crop. Under ſuch management one 
need not be ſurpriſed to ſind the land in 
_— bad order, and full of weeds. 
Next we: proceed to the north fide of the 
Mie where we find ſixteen pendicles of 
ſmall bits of land, ſuch as before men- 
tioned, all interſected with feued ſpots, 


belonging 


| 
| 
| 
| 
14 
1 
: 
| 
| 
1 
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belonging to) the people in the village, 


which are incioſed with a good ſtone wall 


upon the north, that divides: theſè lands 


from the others that are in farms; the 
rillage fences them upon the ſouth; and 


upon the eaſt there is a ſtone wall; where- 
by theſe fidds ate incloſed upon three ſidets. 


The ſoil upon this ſide is good, eſpecially 


upon the eaſt end: it is a mixed eaſy clay 
upon a; rocky bottom ; and in advancing 
weſtward, we ſind it gradually turning 
lighter, until at laſt;: towards the | colony- 
houſes, it terminates in perfect moor. The 
culture, and method of cropping, is the 
ſame as before; but the gruund in better 
order, the mature of this ſoil being ſuch 
as renders ãt leſs difficult to manage; and 
being rock and gra vel at bottom, the land 
is not hurt with moiſture; and from its 
ſurface heing flat, it is eaſy to be plough- 
ed, and of eonſequence better done. Be- 
ſides, I believe the poſſeſſors of this ſide 
have more Sein execute on wan en 
upon the other. 8 
Theſe erofts upon boch fides : are e hat 
ficult to be improved at a ſmall expence, 
the north ſide eſpecially, as nothing more 
3s en but — which may 
2 be 
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be eaſily accompliſhed, (ſtone being in che 


ground good: for building being a flat 


ſtone fit for dikes), at an expence not more 
than 355: per rood the higheſt. But be- 
fore theſe lands can be incloſed to advan- 
tage, as the pendicles ſearee exceed two 
acres, it will be neceſſary to make excam-" 
bions, ſo as to lay at leaſt two parcels in- 
to one, Which would n tor. the i in- 
tereſt of all concerned. oo y 
After incloſing, a Atogtarifallon will 
be neceſſary; where the ground is full of 
weeds; and where leſs weedy, a crop of 
potatoe in the herſe-hoing method; and 
thereafter to ſow barley, half a boll per 
acre, with graſs- ſeeds as fallow, half a 
boll ryegraſs, ten pound red clover, five 


pound White, and five pound ribbed graſs, 


cut for hay the two firſt years. Large 

crops of hay may be expected; becauſe on 
theſe; fields bave all the dung been laid 
that the occupiers of them could procure 


from the village. Thereafter to be paſtu- 


red a few years, and taken up again for 
corn; from whence, large. crops. mult a- 
riſe, Theſe fields, thus divided, would be 
of great utility to the inhabitants that 
bays ſpirit to carry on trade. and manu 
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facture; eſpecia ally to the innkeeper, h 


great loſs for want of as mack land a8 co 
ee eee 94; and liter, lor e 
bless. 01911 $0.06 

* That: next mention as al” for the: 
ſoldiers; called Borland bog. Their hou- 
ſes are in bal order, have not been 
well enecute at firſt, neither the land nor 
fences in order. The whole are upon a 
bad plan: Firſt, The land: is naturally 
poor and-moorith; and the occupiers, Who 
are poor, cannot make it better: ſecond- 


—— 


ly, The fences were made upon the worſt 
plan, and the thorns planted on the top of 


the bank, there to ſtruggle for life in the 
worſt part of a bad ſoil. The few inha- 


bitants that remain are poor; the houſes 
need much repair, and many of them emp- 


ty; the land, of conſequence, in wretch- 
ed condition, the ditches and hedges ie ® 


SE for fence nor ſhelter. 

 Powbilleck, in \ poſſeſſion of John Miller; L 
He occupies one plough only, and uſes 
horſe and oxen together for draught. The 
method of culture he practiſes, is, firſt, to 
take oats, after one ploughing, from the 
* infield 


keeps a tolerable good houſe; but is ac 
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infield lands; and chen a crop of bear, to 


which he: gives to and ſometimes three 


ploughings, and lays in all the dung to 
the bear. Thus the infield 18 kept con- 


ſtantly under tillage, and in the ſame ro- 
tation of cropping, excepting where a few 
peaſe are fown,” which never exceed two 
bolls in one ſeaſon. He ſows between five 
.and fix firlots of oats upon the acre, and 
About one boll of bear, of peaſe five fir- 
lots; and the produce in general is from 
three to five bolls oats per acre, from four 
to five bolls 3 and of Peale three or four 
_ ft” Drs 

Before I quit the infield hind; I muſt ob- 
poorer that he ſummer-fallows a few acres 
yearly, and alſo takes turnip, "in broadcaſt, 
from a ſmall; ſpot, generally about one 
acre; but neither the fallow nor turnip is 
well dreſſed. Bear is the firſt crop after 
turnip or fallow; and although dung hath 
been laid on to the fallowed land, with a- 
bout thirty bolls of lime upon the acre, 
yet the produce ſeldom comes up to ſix 
bolls per acre; which is entirely owing to 
want of ſkill in the practice of fallowing 
and dreſſing the land, and hoing of the 
turnip. For inſtance, it is not thought 
Tat © [ neceſſary 
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neceſſary to thin the turnips while ſmall; 
on the contrary, the turnips are allowed 


to grow until: they be the ſize of large 
kail-plants; and then it is thought great 
loſs to take them up, unleſs in ſmall quan- 
tities to give to the cows: and to harrow 
and plough the fallow frequently, with- 

out 'which the land cannot be made clear, 


would be thought to ſlay it altogether, 


and to make it too fine, which is the uni- 

verſal idea. And hence we find both the fal- 
low- ground and turnip- field in bad order. 

J come nent upon the outfield of this 
farm, which is extenſive ;' and ſhall firſt 
take notice, ' that water-fatting is much 
practiſed upon theſe lands, and upon ma- 
ny others of this eſtate. It is in winter 
only that watering can be practiſed; as it 


is not from a river, but water from high- 


er lands, accumulated, ' and conducted o- 
ver the field, which next ſpring is to be 
ploughed up, and ſown with corn. If the 
poverty of theſe fields were attended to 
before the water is brought over them, it 


is amazing how the poſſeſſors can perſuade 


themſelves to believe, that the land is, in 
any tolerable degree, made richer by wa- 
tering for one winter. Vet the practiee 
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is . and from afield thus made 
fat by watering; we find three crops of oats 
are taken, though never more than once 
ploughed for every crop; and ſometimes 
ven a fourth crop. Then the land is left 

in poverty to gather graſs; but inſtead of 
4 I could ny . n ſorts of 
weeds. 

Such of theſe dende as cannot be wa- 
tered, are taken up after three or four years 
reſting, ploughed in the ordinary way, im- 
mediately before mentioned, and cropped 
with oats: for three years running, then 
left in poverty as before; and the produce 
here is from two to three and a half bolls 
per acre; the quantity ſown upon the acre 
being as formerly. I have already taken 
notice, that it is with oxen and {horſes to- 
gether this farm is laboured ; therefore the 
implements of huſbandry are ſuited for 
anſwering ſuch draught. | Theſe are not 
ſo bad as we have ſeen at Stobhall ; but 
are very much ſhort of | proper inftru- 
ments. The plough is the old-fafhioned 
Scotch kind, made clumſy, and ill joint- 
ed, the beam much too long; the car- 
riages are ſmall, and conſtructed in the 
wort manner, upon which a ſufficient load 

I 2 cannot 


of the farm. 
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cannot be laid of any kind of {manure 
the harrows are ſo trifling and light, with 
fmall ſhort teeth, as to be totally wait for 
the purpoſes of good harrowing, eſpecially 
upon the lands now! under review; which 
are badly ploughed, full of the roots of 
quicken or couch-graſs, that requires the 
beſt inſtruments to work them properly. 
have been particular in traeing the 
method of culture, cropping, manages 
ment, &c. of chis farm; >begauſe the: te+ 
nants upon the other farms practiſe much 
in the ſame way, -ufe inſtruments of the 
fame kind, and have ſucceſs much alike;-! 
I hall now give a particular deſcription 
And, firſt, the houſes are 
in good order, but improperly ſet down; 
upon one fide of the lands; the ſoil is 
light, and of variable quality, thin, and 
in general mean, rather calculated for graſs 
than corn; and is indeed much wore out; 
the ſurface very unequal, and full of 
heights and hollows; but all ploughable. 
It is bounded with a ſtone wall upon the 
weſt and north, and by a public road upon 
the ſouth. Great plenty of good ſtone upon 
this farm; with which, at an eafy ex- 
pence, it might be incloſed, and ſubdi- 
vided, 
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vided, as two ſides are already done: and 
the tenatit is now eon vinced, that at any 
rate it is his intereſt to draw a ſtone wall 
upon the ſduthg along by the road - ſide. 
But unleſs the whole is completed, I am 


of opinion: the advantage atiſing from a 


partial incloſing would not much avail. 
The ſoil of this farm is wore out with bad 
tillage and injudicious cropping; and, 
as before: obſerved, totally over-run with 
noxious weeds, 991; R380 lo Bas IIa 400 

We ſhall now-go forward, and propoſe 


e improving of this farm, and 
every other of the barony that are in the 


like or ſimilar eircumſtances; and will en- 
dea vour to point out the plaineſt and ea- 
ſieſt methods of improvement and cultiva- 
tion. We begin with incloſmg by ſtone 
dikes, to avail ourſelves of the advantage 
Nature has plentifully provided, which is 


good iſtone, and eaſy to be got. Ten or 


twelve acres are ſufficient for one inclo- 
ſure p' and ſo well is the ground ſupplied 
with water, that ſuch incloſures may have 
water into each. We next propoſe, while 
the incloſing is carrying forward, to be- 
gin upon the beſt ground, and ſummer- 
fallow à certain proportion every year; 

and 
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another portion for , turnips or potatoes; 
the quantity whereof muſt be regulated 
by the proportion of dung, becauſe nei- 
ther turnip nor potatoes thrive without 
dung upon land that is wore out by a 
conſtant routine of bad tillage and ſevere 
cropping. The ground, thus dreſſed, is 
to be ſown with bear or oats, as beſt ſuits 
the kind of ſoil. If with bear, half a 
boll only, and of oats: three firlots, to each 
acre. * Where the Toll is dry, the ridges 
ought to de flat and broad, having wa- 
tering in view,” where water is to be pro- 
cured: therefore we recommend ſowing 
the following graſs- ſeeds to one acre, half 
a boll ryegraſs, ten pound red clover, four 
pound white, three pounds trefoil or yel- 
low: clover, (but not the dwarf-kind), 
and four pounds ribbed graſs. If theſe 
lands are properly cultivated, and care ta- 
ken to ſow the ſeeds when the ground is 
in a dry ſtate, and good order, it ig not 
to be doubted, but the firſt and ſecond 
year would produce plenty of graſs, which 
ſhould be cut for hay; and the foggage, 
or after crop, to be eat upon the field, but 
ſparingly; for young plants are eaſily hurt 
bes by 
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by eating too cloſe. nee muſt he a- 
voided; and therefore no beaſts ſhould go 
upon theſe fields in winter after they are 
drenched with rain, nor in ſpring upon 
any account; for thereby the next crop of 
graſs muſt ſuffer greatly. Paſturing with 
ſheep, cattle, or both, after the firſt two 
years crops of | hay, -will | be highly neceſ- 
ſary; and that for four or | five years at 
the leaſt; whereby in a few years ſhall the 
lands be reſtored, and enriched; while, 
in the mean time, the tenant receives his 
reward, for expence, labour, and attention, 
at leaſt as fully as ever was obtained from 
the preſent ſtate of en and cropping 
of theſe fields. | 

We ſhall now return upon e outfield 
lands, and begin with "cultivating in the 
ſame method as before preſcribed; only 
take up the beſt firſt, and ſo forth in courſe, 
until the whole be completed; always ſow- 
ing graſs-ſceds! with the firſt crop, and in 
the view of paſturing only. To one acre 
I would recommend five pounds white 
clover, five pounds ribbed graſs, three 
pounds trefoil or yellow clover, not the 
dwarf-kind, one buſhel ryegraſs, and one 
buſhel natural hay-ſeed that has been gat 
from 


df excellent quality for feeding. Now 
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from dry lands. All of theſe plants are 
improved and increaſed by watering, and 


that the lands are dreſſed, dlean, and ſto- 
red with proper plants, bave got a good 
ſurface, and well ſwarded, it is time for 
watering to greater advantage. The beſt 
time and method I need not mention, as 
the tenants are an the practice, and under- 
ſtand it pretty well: but E muſt caution a- 
gainſt watering When red clover is ſown, 
until the hay crops are over; and by that 
time the red clover is out. 
he foregoing plan of culture and im- 
proyement it is not difficult to execute, nei- 
ther is it expenſive; and the tenant may 
gradually draw off from his old and per- 
nicious method into the one now propo- 
ſed; which if he does with judgement, 
Gee he be convinced of his former 
error, by immediate advantage chat will 
follow to himſelf, and alſo to the land. 
But we mult not reſt here. To go forward, 
and complete our plan, it is neceſſary to 
take up the fields with proper tillage, chat 
Have been firft laid off; and if lime or 
marl could be procured, now is the fit 
time for laying them on to great advan- 
$4 2 tage, 
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tage. Plentiful erops of grain would a- 
riſe. But we muſt caution, againſt taking 


too many crops before the ground be again 
ſummer-fallowed, or horſe-hoed with po- 
tatoes or turnip, and a due application of 
dung, which, from the plenty of fodder, 
muſt now be in full ſtore. After this man- 
ner ſhould the farmer continue to culti- 
vate the ground, which will be of ad- 
vantage to himſelf, and to his country. 

Here alſo l muſt recommend to ſow e- 
very year a full proportion of peaſe, eſpe- 
cially upon the new-taken-up lands while 
freſh. Peaſe reſtore and nouriſh the land, 
and give plenty of good fodder; which is in 
particular beneficial for feeding horſes, and 
enabling them to perform much labour, 
without the aid of large feeds of corn; 
and alſo ſaves the white fodder for ma- 
king into dung. Theſe are advantages 
great in themſelves, and eat of 
much good to a farm. 

We have rather been too long upon the 
deſcription of this farm, and method to 
be obſerved for improving it; but it is in- 
tended alſo for the other farts of this ba- 
rony. The names I will immediately men- 
tion; and take no further notice of par- 

Vol. I. 3 ticulars 
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ticulars than where they differ from whe 
former. And, upon review, we find, that 
our preceding plan may be pee * 

. 9 following, viz. it; 
> - Newbigging; John Heu PIR 
Middle Forden, John Couper and his bro- 
ther poſſeſſors; Kirkhill, James Drum- 
mond; Faſt Kirktown, David Fenton. 
Theſe are the farms that come under the 
plan above mentioned; and the variations 

are in the following particulars, viz. 

 Newbigging, the infield, one part where- 
of is a rich deep mould, produces good 
grain, and is excellently calculated for clo- 
ver and corn crops by turns; the clover 
to be cut in ſummer and autumn for 
green food, and afcerward to be taken up 
with one ploaghing only, either for a 
crop of wheat or bear. The ground is 
ſuppoſed to be clean, and under good 
- tilth ; becauſe it muſt have undergone one 
| thorough ſummer-fallow the year before 
it was fown with the clover. The other 
| part of it 1s thinner, and more inclining 
to light or ſoft loam, with clay at bottom; 
which renders the practice of watering not 
ſo adviſeable here; for we do not hold it 
of advantage to bring water over any ſoil, 


but 
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but here it may eaſily paſs through. And 
our reaſons are, firſt, with reſpe& to corn'; 
becauſe a clay bottom, where the land 


is flat, holds water until it be dried up 


by the drought in ſpring, and leaves a cold 
hard bottom; unfriendly to vegetation. No 
ſooner have the tender fibres got into con- 
tact with the cold hardened clay, than 
immediately the plant gives up its growth, 
fades, and often dies altogether. Next of 
watering, for the improvement of graſs, 
where the ſoil is thin, and upon a clay 


bottom, lying flat. Too great a quanti- 


ty of moiſture muſt be lodged betwixt the 
ſurface and bottom of the furrow, where 
it will remain until exhaled by the ſun's 


heat. The conſequence will be, to eradi- 


cate the tendereſt and beſt plants, and | 
greatly prejudice the roots and growth of 
the other graſſes. Ruſhes will ariſe; and, 
what is worſe, a pale- coloured, rough- 
bladed graſs, that ever gets the better of 


good kinds, and that cattle will not eat. 
Theſe are but part of the bad effects of war 


tering a clay ſoil, When the plough is put 
into the ſoil, the ſurface will be found ob- 


ſtinate, and coheſive in its parts, the under 


ſtratum ſtiff, and hardened; and the ſtub- 
K 2 | born 


76 H. US BAND RT. My 
born roots of the graſs, immediately men- 
tioned, will have taken a tenacious hold of 
it, fo that with much difficulty will the 
plough be moved. There is ſcarcely a 
worſe ſtate for land than this; and what 
produce can be expected from it? | 
"The foregoing obſervations have ariſen 
From the general practice followed by the 
tenants of this eſtate, by watering eve- 
ry kind of ſoil, whether vane . or 
cl. 2 
The effeQs will be econ. mhere the 
land lies declining. No ſooner hath the 
water: got down to the clay, than it for- 
ces its way downward between the ſtaple 
and bottom of the furrow, and at laſt 
Þburſts out towards the lower end of the 
field; by which the lower parts are 
drowned. There may be a hazard alſo of 
carrying off part of the finer particles from 
the height, which has leaſt to ſpare; and 
the evil is increaſed in proportion to the 
declivity, We would therefore recom- 
mend rather ſeaſonable and deep plough- 
ing, and in courſe ſummer-fallow ; or 
crops of potatoes or beans, with a mixture 
of peaſe, in the horſe-hoing way; where- 
by the land will be brought into good or- 
. | der, 
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der, be well cleaned, the ſoil improved, 
the ſtaple deepened, the virgin - clay 
brought up, and intimately mixed with 
the preſent ſurface, Taithing and water- 
ing promiſcuouſly 1s the only improve- 
ment practiſed by the tenant upon this 
farm; but he would have better ſucceſs, 


if he governed his practice * the rules be- 
re We. 


Middle nds is ee and two 
ploughs held upon it; but rather too little 
ſtrength for ſo much land. The infield 
is good land; the outfield but indifferent, 
and great part of it is wet. The only re- 
medy is, open or covered drains, Plenty 
of ſtone fit for the purpoſe of hollow- 
draining is to be found here; and excel- 
lent rock, with which incloſing might be 
done at eaſy expence. 


Liri- hill. The miniſter's glebe is ſo 
nearly connected with this farm, that one 
fide of it is bounded by the yard-dikes: 
A great inconveniency, both to miniſter 
and tenant, and ſhould be removed. 

In this farm we find a good quarry, 
chat has already been wrought, and dikes 


built 
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built with i it. And all theſe lands being of 
unequal ſurface, and many heights and 
hollows, ſons walls would _— beſt 74 
1 e 
Ef Kirktown. This erm i is e in- 
cloſed with ſtone dikes, except a ſmall part 
with ditch and hedge; the hedge is ill 


planted upon the top of the dike, and the 


form of the ditch ill conſtructed; yet the 
hedge thrives, and is good; which ſhows 
the good quality of ſoil. The ſoil is very 


proper for graſs; and there is plenty of 


water in the land. Lime has been uſed, 
at the rate of thirty bolls per acre: a 
quantity too ſmall. The outfields are 


I $HALL now touch upon the farms 
that our former plan does not ſo well ap- 
ply to; and begin with James Steel's, call- 
ed Clarty Mere. The name conveys no 
good idea; and indeed it abounds with 
wet land. Upon one ſide the ſoil is light, 
ſuch as never fails to produce ſorrel; the 
firſt year it is left out to graſs. 


1 recommend the eee as good pre- 
venti ves, 


{ 
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e Wird ploughing, f ummer⸗fal- 


lowing; and ſowing grafs, that the ſur- 


face may be well finiſhed with proper 


plants, watering where it can be done; 


and paſturing with ſheep, which eat up 


the ſhoots of ſuch plants when young and 
tender, and keep them from {| preading. 
Lime will anſwer, if laid upon the ſward 
of ſuch land; but the graſs 


muſt have 
been long under paſture before it be limed. 
Marl will alſo do well, and make proper 
returns; but above all, to lay over the ſur- 


face with clay, whereof: plenty may be 


got from low-lying parts of this farm, 
and may be cut out where draining is ne- 
ceſſary. Clay, if well mixed with the ſoil, 
would mend its quality. The beſt rule 
for i improving the wet land and tilt bot- 
tom, is, firſt to drain it properly; then 
deepen the ſtaple as much as poſſible by 
good tillage; the only time for executing 
which is in ſummer, while the field is un- 


der fallow: then aſhes, dung, ſand, or 
the rubbiſh of old houſes, would tend 


much to rectify this untoward ſoil. It is 
alſo highly neceſſary to crop ſparingly, 


and not take two white crops running, 
but always ſow. peaſe between, For if 


once 
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dude uch. ſoil is left to itſelf, FE 


ſhort of ſummer-fallowing can reſtore it, 


or e en from c 
. 
1 This Me * 13 wich: Miſs Graham's 


hich caſt, and was divided with 


a crooked run of water, which now is 
ſtraighted as much as the nature of che 
march would admit! It would have been 
better to keep clear of the water-run when 
fencing upon à march; becauſe many in- 
conveniencies and accidents are falling out 


to the fence from falls of rain, Wan 


r nber in eng fence. 


colm, are intermixed with lands of differ- 
ent proprietors, and are ſubject to produce 
broom; an evidence of dry light ſoil; but 
cannot be improved to advantage until 
excambions be made. To the eaſt lies the 
outfield, which is a moor, and only fit to 
be planted. Nigh to this place is a bog, 
called Milton, in which e marl may 
be found. | 


E Nether daes, poſſeſſed by three te- 
nants, keeps only t two ploughs, although 
pd I each 


Mill-lands, poleſles by William Mal- 


nne 
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each YI ſeparate lands. This farm 
is exceeding good clay land upon two ſides, 

and a fit ſubject for yielding the beſt of 
all kinds of grain, if once laid under pro- 
per culture; and yet we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that clay land is the moſt difficult 
to manage, and requires great attention in 
the execution. Therefore we firſt recom- 
mend one capital rule, That at no time 
ſuch land be ploughed when wet. Sum 
mer-fallowing is the only method of 
bringing clay land into proper tilth, dung- 
ing always upon the fallow; to be crop- 
ped firſt with wheat, next with peaſc, 


then barley, the fourth crop oats; and af- 


terwards to fallow again as before. One 
general rule to be obſerved reſpecting che 
lands under tillage for oats or barley, is, 
to put in the plough as ſoon after the har- 
veſt as poſſible, in order to get the land 
turned up while dry; and that with a 
narrow deep furrow, not laid much over; 
whereby the ground will ſuffer leſs from 
rains, and receive greater benefit from 
froſt. If the land intended for bear be 
cents. to ſaw upon the winter's furrom 
will prove moſt ſucceſsful; but then it 
ought to be Engliſh barley; and if it be 
Vor. I. L. not 
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not clean, it will be neceſſary to give a ſe- 1 
cond ploughing; which ſhould not be by 
executed before the end of April, or firſt Ml © 
week in May: then to be done up with a MI 1. 
light plough, the ſock to have a feather Hl 
or wing, and drawn by two horſes only, * 
and to raiſe up the furrow ebb and nar- th 
Tow, whereupon to ſow bear or common th 
barley. The next general rule reſpects a * 
peaſe- crop. In order to ſecure ſo import- ny 
ant a crop, the land ought not to be ſa 
ploughed before the ground be fully dry; At 
and rather than plough wet, it is a ſurer MI ® 
game to riſk being late; in which event, * 
ſow hot ſeed, or early peaſe. A crop of a 
* red clover may be got with great advan- n 
tage from rich clay land, if ſown with fe 
the firſt crop after a proper ſummer- fal- I 
lowing. Engliſh barley is the fitteſt for kc 
ſowing along with the clover. Fitches al- » 
fo, if early ſown, will anfwer upon fuch a 
land, to be cur and eat green in ſummer. 5 
When the fitches are got off, there will be le 
time to give the land half a dreſfing as a 1 
preparation for the next crop; which may 5 
be oats or bear, according to the ſtate of 2 
the ſoil, from which a good crop may be . 


expected. 
n One 
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One of the ſides of this farm is bounded 
by the river Ern; and upon the river-fide 
lies a large haugh of rich water- fat earth, 
which has been kept conſtantly in tillage. 
Ill-judged labour, as every year it is co- 
vered with water; and from many places 
the ſoil is entirely carried off, which now 
the water has replaced with ſand and gra- 
vel. From the above circumſtance, we 
need not heſitate to pronounce, that the 
ſaid haugh ſhould ever be kept in graſs. 
And for that end, we recommend inclo- 
fing of it with ditch and hedge, where the 
water doth not get over, or a ſtone dike; 
and where it is acceſſible to the river, the 
Huntington willow ſhould be planted, fix 
feet from each other, and as much in a 
line as may be, to anſwer inſtead of ſtakes 
for fixing a paling; whereby the ground 
will be fenced, and the water have free 
acceſs to get in and out without hurting 
the fence. The willows will grow, and 
ſerve as a conſtant ſupply for fencing. 
The ground being thus fenced, and once 
thoroughly ſummer- fallowed, and ſown 


with graſs-ſeeds, no field whatever will 


better anſwer the purpoſe of graſing. 
The tenants of this farm have uſed ſmall 
l quan- 
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quantities of lime, which they fancy hag 
been of | uſe; but effects from ſo ſtnall 
le cantior _ * 4 
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e Forth ail Tri This fra is 
kg and one plough is only kept upon 
it, which is ſcarce fufficient for ſo large a 
quantity of land. The infields are good; 
and, if properly dreſſed, in the manner 
before deferibed, and cropped with Corn, 
peaſe, and clover, by turns, would an- 
wer exceedingly well; and fo far as the 
infield ground is extended, the farm is 
well watered. Therefore incloſing, and 
laying into graſs for paſture, would turn 
to account. The ſarface of this farm is 
variable and unequal; and upon the ſides 
of its banks water burſts out, which wet 
and damage the low grounds; therefore 
hollow draining would prove a ſubſtantial 
improvement. The beſt drains for ſuch 
lands are three feet wide at top, three feet 
perpendicular, and about one foot wide at 
bottom; within which ſhould be made a 
ſmall open ſiver, laid with ſtone, and a- 
bout three or four inches wide, fix inches 
deep, and covered with flat ſtones, where- 
of 1 are to "be got in — lands. 
Or 
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Or take the following method, as being 
eaſier; and leſs expenſive, and perhaps 
as effectual and ſubſtantial; viz. Set the 
ſtories at bottom in form of a triangle, 
then fill up the ſpaces upon the ſides and 
at top properly, with a choice of the fitteſt 
ſtones, which will ſecure a proper vent 
for the water below; The next thing to 
be done, is filling up the drain with ſtones, 
(always obſerving to put the ſmalleſt 
at top), but not within reach of the 
plough. Green turf, with the rough fide 
under, ſhould be laid over the ſtones. 
Theſe finiſh with turning in earth, until 
equal with the ſurface. A drain execute 
properly upon the above plan, will never 
fail ; and if put down in the proper pla- 
ces, and directed to any ditch or water- 
run, will much benefit the land; for it 
will de found a vain attempt to cultivate 
and improve any land that is not firſt made 
We have made remarks upon the whole 
of this barony; except three farms, viz, 
Peter Smeaton's, james and Andrew Bur- 
net's. "Theſe march together; and be- 
ing the ſame fort of ſoil; ſhall be hand- 
led together. The beſt ſoil in theſe farms 

19 
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is friendly both to graſs and corn; and 
the farms are well ſupplied with water, 
which invites to incloſing, and to be fre- 
quently laid under graſs. We therefore 
refer to the foregoing plans for dreſſing 
and incloſing of ſuch lands; and without 
adding any thing with reſpect to the ara- 
ble land, we ſhall proceed to take notice 
of large fields of moor, being a part of 
theſe farms, incloſed, at a conſiderable 
expence, with good ſtone walls, and ſub- 
divided in the ſame manner. I muſt take 
liberty to condemn the ſubdiviſions; be- 
cauſe the whole of theſe grounds are of no 
value, either for graſs or corn, being en- 
tirely moor of the meaneſt kind, and only 
fit to be planted. The outſide fences are 
indeed proper, becauſe the grounds are 
thereby made ready for filling up with all 
ſort of foreſt· trees that are proper to be 
reared in that ſoil. It is to be regretted, 
that theſe tenants have not been better di- 
rected in beſtowing their time, labour, 
and expence. How great muſt the advan- 
tage have been, if the expence incurred 
by ſubdividing of the moor - land had 
been op towards n the god 
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We have only further to obſerve, that 
ſomit years ago an attempt was made of 
incloſing, at a great expence, upon the 


north and eaſt parts of this eſtate, where 


large ditches have been caſt up in a man- 
ner exceedingly irregular. Theſe were not 
planted: and it is well they were not; 
for the plan is ſo ill deſigned, that the 
farms muſt have greatly ſuffered, and are 
now ſuffering, although in a leſſer degree, 


as theſe ditches are but half filled up by 


the falling in of the earth again, and ef- 
fectually prevent ploughing. 

The foregoing method of cultivation, 
as practiſed by the tenants of this barony, 
will not appear in a favourable light; yet 
I am of opinion, that the moſt part of 
them are able to beſtow money upon im- 
provement ; and are even willing to alter 
their preſent plan of huſbandry, and ad- 
opt any other that the Honourable Com- 
miſſioners are pleaſed to direct. In this 
view I have ſuggeſted the foregoing plan 
of cultivation to the Honourable Board. 

The ſtate of the country, with reſpect 
to proviſions, is truly deplorable. Meal 
is the chief article uſed by farmers, and 
all of the lower claſs, for food ; and at the 
* time 


time I was among them, a few of the te- 
nants excepted, no family had oat- meal 


in their houſes, nor could get any; and 


they were living upon bear- meal only, and 
not even mixed with peaſe, which would 
have greatly improved the quality of it for 
bread. Indeed peaſe are not to he got in 
the country in quantities, ariſing from the 
prevailing practice of ſowing only a few; 
whereas to ſow a full proportion of peaſe 
would be a great benefit, by procuring 
better and cheaper bread to themſelves, 
and by improving their farms. Their 
mode of living is really miſerable: They 
eat nothing better than bear-meal, and a 
few greens boiled together at mid - day for 
dinner, and bear-meal pottage evening 
and morning. This miſerable ſituation is 


heightened with a high price, not leſs than 


ten pence the peck for bear- meal, though 
ſuch meal is ſold in the Lothians for eight 
pence, How little is labour to be expect- 
ed from a people fed at ſo mean a rate? 
The great want of grain is not to be im- 
puted to poverty of ſoil or of climate, but 
to ignorance of the proper methods of im- 
provement. . 
Lime has been uſed here; but never 
2 properly 
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properly applied, Nor in quantities ſuffi- 
cient. The great diſtance is no doubt a 
great obſtacle to liming. The neareſt is 
ten miles. Gartwhinzean, Lomonds, Nit- 
hill, Perth, Forfar, afford lime from twelve 
pence to twenty pence per boll. At Kin- 
duck, there is limeſtone about eight miles 
diſtance, not very good. Coal is not near- 
er than twelve miles; peat eight or nine 
miles; and none Have right of getting 
turf 185 the burgh- moor, but choſe who 
poſſeſs burgh- lands; and no other moor 
of this eſtate produces either peat or turf. 

Marl has not been found; it might be 
ſearched for in the bog before mention- 
ed; there is appearance of marl upon the 
af march in Mr Graham's eſtate, If found 
in either of, theſe places, it would Prove 
A beneficial S | 


Tavs. hls I gone Weigh the ſeveral 
farms of this barony ; and, in paſſing, 
have noted every particular that I thought 
worthy of being repreſented to the Board. 
And with 4 view to advance the 1 impi ove- 
ment of this eſtate, as well as to enable 
the numerous inhabitants of Auchterarder, 


and others adjacent, to live more comfort- 
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ably, I — the liberry to {ubjoin the fol- 


lowing hints. 


Firſt, That zgriculrare properly applied 


to the improvement of land that is worthy 


of ſuch application, never fails of increa- 
ſing the quantity of all kinds of proviſions. 
Hence the fall of markets, which enables 
the manufacturer, mechanic, and labour- 


er, to maintain a family in a comfortable 


manner. This encourages matrimony and 


population, the very ſtrength and riches 


of a country. On the other hand, trade 
and manufactures, ſueceſsfully carried on 
in any place, enable the inhabitants to pay 


for and conſume the various productions 


of the land. Thus we find trade and a- 


griculture depend much the one on the o- 


ther; and in order to ſecure ſucceſs to 
huſbandry, .it is propoſed to introduce the 


manufacturing of coarſe linen at Auchter- 


arder: to which ſeveral natural advanta- 


ges will contribute; ſuch as, numerous in- 
habitants, whereof many women and chil- 


dren, that are entirely idle, might be 


well employed in ſpinning; eſpecially, 


were they taught to ſpin with both hands, 


- a method much practiſed in the north, 


a tolerable ſpinner might earn ſix pence 
| W 
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per day, which would be 1 of yarn to 


the manufacturer. To introduce ſo bene: 
ficial a practice as ſpinning, might it not 
be proper to give, by way of premium for 
the largeſt quantities of beſt-ſpun yarn, a 


_ parcel of wheels conſtructed for the ſpin- 


ning of two threads at once? which would 
excite emulation, and 1 in a thorr time intro- 
duce the practice. | 

Flax is alſo to be found in large quanti- 


ties, and at eaſy rates, in many parts of 
the adjacent country; which alſo is an ad- 
vantageous circumſtance: and to make 


the molt of it, it will be neceſſary to furniſh 
the place with one ſer at leaſt of heckles ; 


as alſo one well {killed in the practice of 
heckling ;, and to inſtruct any whom the 


Honourable Board ſhall 'pleafe to direct, 


which ſhould be women rather than men. 
Heckling in Scotland was originally per- 


formed by women only; from whence 
they were drove, about forty years ago, 
by the introduction of a foreign practice 
of heckling with men; a practice that will 


appear improper, if the work of heckling 


be duly conſidered. And without enter- 
ing into particulars, we conſider it in the 


general more as a llight- of-hand work tha 
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be found extremely adyantageous to em- 
the loom, &c. 


would be excellent habitations for wea- 


den 350 little bit of land belonging there- 


a certain ſpecified | time, ſoon would the 
houſes be filled, and a conſiderable manu- 


red. And to avoid any difficulty that may 


12 ſet aut with a certain and, well-known 


qualities ſuited to the general conſumpr, 


of | great labour. And if the difference of 
wages be taken into the ; account, it will 


ploy women; reſerving men for the more 
hardy labour of the field, the ſpade, and 


The colonychouſes chat are empty at 
Borland Bogg, is another advantage, which 


vers; and if theſe houſes, with, the gar- 


ro, were given to good weavers, that might 
offer to {ettle at the place, free of rent for 


facture carried on. | 
The next inquiry is, to find a marker 
for vending the linens when. manufactu- 


occur upon. this branch of our, plan, we 


maxim in trade, viz. Small gain makes a 

heavy purſe; and if a maxim ſo juſt in 
itſelf be obſerved by our manufacturers, 
and..the linen well made, of kinds and 


they may depend upon ready ſale; for 
merchants are always to be found to deal 


upon 
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upon the maxim before mentioned, or the | 
Linen-Hall is at hand for ready ſale. 
Remains to be conſidered the utility of 
a weekly market in Auchterarder, which 
will appear from the conſiderations fol- 
lowing; / Firſt, That the village is popu- | 
lous, and in the ceutre of a wide country, T 
not thinly inhabited. Second, It appears 
from a foregoing part of this report, that 
at one period of each year the inhabitants 
are diſtreſſed for want of meal, which is 
always from the month of June till Octo- 
ber, both incluſive. This ſcarcity ariſes 
chiefly from two cauſes: the firſt is, That 
there is no manufacturing of meal practi- 
ſed for ſale by perſons in the place or 
neighbourhood ; therefore the ſmall quan- 
tities of grain that are to be ſold, are car- 
ried to diſtant markets, and ſold chere in 
wholeſale; and the general run of inha- 
bitants being unable to lay in ſtock, they 
are often deſtitute of meal, and indeed of 
every other kind of proviſions, and can- 
not be ſupplied nearer than Creiff, Perth, 
or Dumblane, diſtances too great for 
tradeſmen to travel once every week to 
purchaſe proviſion for their families. And, 
thirdly, no manufacturing plan will ever 
ſucceed, 
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ſucceed; unleſs the manufacturers and 


their families are regularly and conve- 
niently ſupplied with proviſions: à public 


market will alſo be the intereſt of every 
gentleman and farmer in the neighbour- 


hood. Upon theſe conſiderations we found 


the neceſſity of a weekly market, for grain, 
meal, and Proviſions of all ſorts: and for 
the convenieney and ſupport of the mar- 
ket, it would be highly proper to erect a 


large houſe; the under part whereof to be 


employed for holding whatever grain, meal, 
or other proviſions, may not have been 


ſold in one market- day, until the return 


of the next. This houſe might alſo be 
employed for another purpoſe, of great u- 
tility to the place, viz. to lay up a ſtock 
of meal in the time of plenty and cheap- 
neſs, for a ſupply in time of ſcarcity; 


therefore the upper part of ſaid houſe 


mould be ſo conſtructed, as to render it 
proper for holding and preſerving of meal. 


It would require no very conſiderable ſum 
to execute the above plan. It is believed, 


that good men would be found to under- 
take the execution, upon ſo ſmall a profit 
as five or ſix per cent. for advance of mo- 
ney. Good oat-meal loſes not by Keep- 
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ing, but rather gains; therefore the riſk 


being finall, the: TA bas to be the 
* 5 


Boron 5 Mo TAI and Pir- 


KETTOoNx. 


[Hſe two eſtates lie cloſely connect 
ed; and ſo ſmall is the difference of 


foil and ſituation, that 1 ſhall My both 


under one review. 
| Drummond Caſtle, the capital af this e- 


| ſtate, and once the reſidence of the Noble 
* 2 Family of Perth, is weſt one mile from 
uſe 


the village of Muthill, two miles from 


Creiff; and Perth lies about twelve miles 


eaſt north-eaſt. 

This ancient caſtle is grandly fiwind 
upon an eminence; and yet is ſheltered 
from the violence of the weſt winds, by 
high towering hills. Thoſe neareſt to the 


| caſtle. are green, and repleniſhed with 


plantations * fine thriving fir- trees, which 
afford 
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afford a beautiful appearance On one 
_ fide are great yariety of old trees, tall, and 
moſt luxuriant; on another ſide, a wood, 
in form of an amphitheatre, of great ex- 
tent, and fully repleniſhed with thriving 
oak, all in view of the caſtle; and to the 
eaſt and north-eaſt the view extends over 
the rich flat of Strathern, towards Dun- 
dee, Perth, and nigh to Cupar in Angus. 


A view of ſo large extent, over a tract of 


— ä ras ©» 
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country watered by the river Ern, varie- 5 
gated with gentlemens houſes and planta- — 
tions, hills of various hüe and figure 5 
bounding the view on each 'fide, and the te 
eye at the utmoſt ſtretch, diſplay 4 pro- 85 
ſpect truly noble. One cannot but regret S 
the imbappy/downfal-of that Noble Fami- 8 
ly, which in former times held theſe great 8 
domains with dignity and public ſpirit. 


The face of the lands that we are now 2 
4 vary "exceedingly, - +" Thoſe upon the ; 
banks of the river Ern, and water of Ma- 

chany, are flat; the latter not extenſive, ; 

nor very light land, but of good, rich, 

deep, free ſoil, fit for graſs or corn; the l 

former, more extenſive, of a light, orivel, | 

and ſandy ſoil, more adapted for gr As 

| n corn; eſpecially as the river Ern 
1 often 
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often overflows theſe grounds. The lands 
that lie connected with the village of Mu- 
thill are of unequal ſurface, in ſome parts 
riſing high, but ploughable. Theſe lands 
are of three kinds. One is light, with a 
free bottom, that does not hold water, 
and capable of being improved to produce 
plenty either of graſs or corn. The ſe- 
cond is of a ſtrong binding ſoil, with a 
mixture of gravel in many parts, but not 
enough for opening the ſoil ſo much as to 
admit of water to paſs eaſily through; part 
more of clay; and part a good, deep, rich 


mould; but all of a tilt bottom, that holds 


water; which renders theſe lands difficult 
to labour and improve. Yet if ſeaſons 
are duly attended to, with proper applica- 
tion of manure, and a regular merhod of 
cropping, they would return large crops, 
and make ſuitable compenſation for every 
expence of time, labour, and outlay of 
money, The third kind is a poor, hun- 
gry, rugged moor, unfit for being brought 
under the plough. In its native ſtate, ic 
produces ſhort heather, and ſcrubby 
whins. Such land can only be improv ed 


by planting trees upon it; and there is a 


conſiderable extent of it very properly in- 
Vol. I. N | cloſe, 
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cloſed, and fully planted up with fir, and 


many other trees; which, if extended over 
the remainder of this moor, would make 
the plan complete, and be of great advan- 
tage to the country, as well as to the e- 
ſtate. WSK 
We - ſhall take, next, a general view 
of the higher grounds, which lie ſouth 
by weſt; the higheſt parts whereof that 
are unploughable, are proper for rear- 
ing of cattle and ſheep, and might raiſe 
conſiderable quantities yearly for paſtu- 
ring on the low grounds. —- Upon the 
{kirts of theſe hills, we find many ſpots of 
good land, but exceedingly wet from ſi- 
tuation; which, with preventive drains, 
would make theſe fields dry, and fit to be 
improved by the plough. We find alſo 
very dry land upon the ſkirts of ſome of 
theſe hills, and particularly weſt of the 
caſtle, which are poſſeſſed by many ſmall 
tenants. Such holdings are fit here; be- 
cauſe there is not a ſufficient quantity of 
land contiguous together for greater hold- 
ings. And a ſmall portion of land in the 
poſſeſſion of one family might, with good 
conduct, be eaſily drained when it is wet, 
and made fertile, at leaſt for graſs; and 
8 the 
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the dry ſpots ſo dreſſed and manured as 
to produce plenty of corn. 

The lands of Pitkellony lie ſouthward 
from Muthill; whereof we find the low- 
lying fields good, free, deep ſoil, and ve- 
ry capable of being much improved. The 
higher lands are light, and would produce 
good graſs, The parks are in bad order, 
no one field fencible; and the whole are 
in part graſs and corn at one time, where 
incloſing is of no uſe. The houſes are in 
tolerable order. The plan of ploughing 
and cropping is univerſally the ſame as 
has been related before. The tenants here 
have made no advances in the improving, 


+ either by good tillage, or uſe of ma- 
be nure, | 

all We hope the foregoing general view Bo 
25 deſcription of theſe baronies may be ſuffi- 
the cient to ſhow the nature and ſtate of the 
alt lands, from whence may be. drawn the 
55 proper method for improvement, and the 
4 application thereof directed to each kind 


of ſoil and ſituation. And to ſave the toil 


d- | 
the and labour of running over a long deduc- 
od tion of the modes of improvement appli- 


cable to the various ſoils and ſituations, 
we take the liberty of referring to the me- 
N 2 thods 
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thods ſuggeſted for improvement of the ba- 
rony of Auchterarder, as theſe will very 
properly apply here; and ſhall proceed to 
mention the farms that ſuggeſt any thing 
worthy of Yeung laid wry the ———_— 
able Board. 


Tx felt that claims our attention is 
that which is called the Pow of Drum- 
mond, in poſſeſſion of Mr Drammond of 
Meginch. The houſes of this farm are 
large, and in good order. They were o- 
riginally formed on the plan of a ſquare; 
whereof two ſides, and one half of the 
third, are finiſhed. And Mr Drummond 
has now completed the ſquare, by erecting 
a ſhade upon the open ſide, and the o- 
ther half, which now forms the ſtable- 
yard into a ſquare, This ſhade is meant 
for putting up cattle for winter- feeding. 
It is ſo large as forty may be fed therein. 
The walls are ſo high raiſed, as to admit 
of being floored for holding of graſs- 
ſeeds, corns, or drying of lint-ſeed in 
the bowes. Mr Drummond raiſes large 
quantities of flax; whereof more hereafter, 
when treating of his method of cropping, 
. We 
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The whole of this farm is incloſed with 
ſtone walls, kept fencible. The incloſures 
are of a proper ſize: thoſe fitteſt for la- 
bouring and graſs by turns, are about ten 
acres; and where the lands are worſe in 
quality, they are larger. The ſheep- in- 
cloſures are very large, being mooriſh, 
and heather upon the higheſt parts of it. 
The ſurface of: this farm is very unequal ; 
and ſome of the fields are ſo ſteep, that 
they are difficult of acceſs, and require 
ſtout cattle and inſtruments to labour pro- 
perly: the nature of the ſoil alſo increaſes 
the difficulty of labouring, and calls for 
great attention, being chiefly of a binding 
clay. Some fields partake of a little gra- 
vel and ſand, through which water paſſes. 
But as the fields of this kind are upon a 
tilt bottom, they are difficult to be kept 
dry. Narrow and ſtraight ridges, laid in 
the proper direction, are one of the beſt 
methods for draining of water from lands 
of this kind. Others, again, are a dry and 


free ſoil, ſuch as produces broom, that do 


not hold water; and Mr Drummond hath 
water- fed ſome of theſe fields to advan- 
tage. Other fields are much covered with 
1 e trees, very large and thick. 
Mr 
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Mr Drummond's method of huſbandry, 
which he has introduced within theſe three 
years, has been, upon the clay lands, to 
ſummer-fallow, level, and ſtraight the 
ridges. The lighter or free ſoil is dreſſed 
for turnips in the horſe-hoing way, and 
ſome of it in broadcaſt, all the dung be- 
ing laid on that can be procured from his 
ſtables, or otherwiſe, by making up of 
compoſts with all the garbage that is to 
be got from the garden, leaves of trees, 
and fat earth from ſides of drains and wa- 
ter- runs, &c. He very properly ſows 
wheat upon the fallow, and after the tur- 
nips bear and barley mixed. The forego- 
ing plan is only in infancy; and no cer- 
tain account of produce can be given. Mr 
Drummond purpoſes to continue his plan, 
and bring all the labourable fields of his 
farm under proper tillage, and — lay 
down with graſs- ſeeds. 
We ſhall next relate the method of culti- 
vation that has commonly been practiſed 
upon this farm, which is ſimple and eaſy 
of execution; and its tendency ſhould 
prove favourable to the farm. The ground 
being ſix years under graſs, and paſtured 
at leaſt four, it is ploughed, and ſown 
with 
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with oats the firſt crop; the ſecond, ei- 
ther peaſe or lint; the third, or laſt, bear 
and barley, with graſs-feeds for hay, of 
which one or two crops are taken; it 1s 
afterward paſtured until the ſixth year be 
over, and then taken up again as before. 
This form of managing a farm is not im- 
proper where the lands are clean, and 
have once been laid in good order; but 
not upon grounds that require dreſhng, 
levelling, and cleaning : therefore Mr 
Drummond hath ſubſtituted the former; 
and I took the liberty of recommending 
to him, that he go forward with both 
plans, making the one ſubſervient to the 
other, until the whole of his farm be 
completed, and brought into the beſt or- 
der; then he will find his intereſt in a 
high degree, either in graſs or corn crops. 


General produce. 


1ſt crop, oats, five bolls per acre. 
2d, peaſe, four. bolls per acre. 
3d, bear and barley, from five to fix bolls 
per acre. 1 
If wheat, from ſix to ſeven bolls per acre. 
But wheat is ſeldom fown. 


Lint 
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- Lint ſometimes, inſtead of peaſe, for 
the ſecond crop, which has always proved 
good, It is reckoned. a meliorating and 
enriching crop; to which we cannot agree; 


although the bad effects here may not ap- 


pear ſtrong, becauſe three crops are only 
taken. | | | 
1 viewed. with pleaſure one very large 
field that Mr Drummond had under flax; 
and indeed the beſt I had ever ſeen. It 
was the firſt crop after lee that had been 
water-fattened; and the produce of flax 
and feed muſt turn to large account. I 
recommended, from various conſidera- 
tions, to ſtack up the lint, in order to ſave 


the ſeed, and to delay nn it until the 


enſuing ſpring. 

Mr Drummond is anxious to have kd 
utenſils, and does not ſcruple expence; 
although I cannot ſay, that any he had 
were good, eſpecially the ploughs and har- 
rows : therefore he aſked of me to pro- 
cure for him one plough, well conſtructed, 
and one ſet of harrows, for models ; which 
were accordingly ſent. The plough +; 
the old Scotch kind, and formed on a a 
that either horſes alone, or oxen, 1:7 |-- 
put to the drayght. | 

2 1 
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The ** upon this farm is old, and 
has been much neglected. It does not ap- 
Pear, that any pruning hath ever been ap- 
plied: the branches that are about fix feet 
upward from the root are large, luxuriant, 
and extend to a great length. The trees 
have been thick planted in groves, and 
double rows, and are now ſo much inter- 
woven, that both the timber and lands ad- 
jacent are ſpoiled, and many trees decay- 
ing; ſeverals are blown up by the roots, 
others broken over. Hence we think it 
our duty to hint the advantage, and a 
great one it would be to the eſtate and 
country, that many of theſe trees were cut 
and fold, They are very proper for coun- 
try-uſe, and might bring much money. 

The ſouth fide of this farm is bound- 
ed with an excellent outer fence of ſtone, 
and almoſt ſtraight from eaſt to weſt, ex- 
cepting about the middle, and: juſt oppo- 
lite to the caſtle, where is a narrow ſtrip 
of land, ill cultivated, which falls in, and 
approaches near to the caſtle, and makes a 
very diſagreeable appearance, and irregu- 
lar march, The farm would be more 
complete, and the view from the caſtle 
much improved, by throwing into the 

Vol. I. O farm 
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farm any ground that falls Akin che ut- 
| moſt limits, and cloſing it in, by advan- 
_ cing the ſtone walls in the line of diree- 
tion they are in at preſent, until they are 
joined; - which Mr Drummond would do 


at his own 2 3142 


8 La in boſleſlon of Captain Drum- 
mond. He has built a good dwelling- 
houſe and offices, fitted up in proper or- 
der, and ſubjoined a few cottages, for ſer- 
vants. Upon one fide, near to the houſe, 
he is preparing, and taking in for an or- 
_ chard and garden, about two acres, incli- 
ning to moſs. He drains it, and takes 
_ crops of potatoes, and plants fruit trees 
after the potatoes, which are thriving. 

The ſoil of this farm is moſtly of the 
binding kind, excepting the moor part of 
it, which is light, and upon a rotten rock; 
but the plough does not bring up any of 
that rock. All this farm, exoepting a 
ſmall part that ſkirts along the high-road 
ſide upon the ſouth, is incloſed and ſubdi- 
vided; and moſtly with a ſubſtantial ſtone 
wall, eſpecially the outer fence, and well 

| Coped with feal. A part of the fubdivi- 
bons are with ditch and * very well 
cute 
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executed, _ hedges thriving ; in other 
parts with ſunk fence, ind thorns planted 
upon the top thereof, that are alſo thri- 
ving; many trees are planted at the back 
of the growing hedge, and thriving ex- 
ceedingly. yy. 

Upon the higheſt 28 of chis 3 there 
is a {trip of poor moor, that carries broom, 
whin, and heath; which ſhould be plant- 
ed; for Mr Drummond cannot otherwiſe 
turn it to account. He hath hitherto la- 
boured and cropped his land in the com- 
mon and ordinary ſtyle of the country, 
which is as we have particularly mention- 
ed at Auchterarder, and the produce much 
the ſame. Any material difference he has 
obſerved, is in the ſtraighting of ridges, 
and the ſowing off with graſs-ſeeds for 
hay and paſture, which he cannot expect 
to turn to account, until the lands are 
better dreſſed; which he now begins to do, 


and intends to continue, and fully and 
completely areſs and manure the ground, 
erop it regularly, and lay down with graſs- 

ſeeds, &c. He ploughs and wains with 
two oxen and two horſes, as being beſt 


calculated for the draught _ Uten- 
. fils 


and hath laid on much marl this ſummer, 
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fils are tolerably good, and much better 
than eommon in the country. His ſmith 
and wright are reckoned good rradeſinen, 


and can make carts and 1 r well 


 Fintalich poſſeſſed by Mr Keir iter 
| He has reared an excellent dwelling-houſe 
two ſtories high, covered with flate ; it is 
neat, and well contrived, with very fuit- 
able conveniencies for accommodating a 
family. The houſe fronts ſouth, and is pla- 
ced very centrical im the farm. Upon the 
| welt fide, at a ſmall diſtance, are the of- 
fices, barns, ſtack and ſtable yards, com- 
modious to each other; upon the eaſt ſide a 
neat garden, ſtored Lich every thing ſuit- 
able for the family- uſe; and in front a graſs- 
park, which once has been lying wet, 
and in a diſorderly ſtate, but is now drain- 
ed, and laid down in a regular manner, 
although not yet ſo well as Mr Keir wiſhes 
to have it, which he inrends to accom- 
pliſh next time it is taken up for corn. 
The incloſures of this farm are regular, 
and. well diſpoſed ; and Mr Keir has exe- 
cuted the fences that are of ditch and 
hedge in the beſt manner. The thorns are 


— very properly, with a large ſcarce- 
ment, 
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ment, and” thriving exceedingly. Other 
arts of the farm are incloſed with ſub- 
ſtantial ſtone dikes, and pates a 
placed for each idle hre. 155 
The ſoil is in general ſtrong, deep, and 
heavy, moſtly inclining to the binding 
kind; and ſome of it lies low, and rather 
wet: as the Whole is upon a tilt bottom, 
it is difficult to be kept dry, eſpecially the 
lower fields; which makes good culture 


neceſſary, — forming the ridges in a ſuit- 


able direction. 

Theſe lands are now lying in good or- 
der, and moſtly under graſs, to which 
Mr Keir has reduced every field, as he 
went over them in courſe of the firſt 
drefling. He is now returning upon the 
firſt· dreſſed and laid-off fields; and, fortu- 
nately for himſelf and neighbours, he has 
diſcovered a rich bed of ſhell-marl in the 
farm; from whence he carries, and lays 
over theſe lands, about eighty bolls to 
each acre; and ploughs and crops in the 
following manner. After the marl has 
been laid on, the ground is ploughed any 
time in winter or ſpring that beſt ſuits 
with the conveniency of his other labour, 
or according to the nature of the ſoil; 


upon 
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upon this furrow oats are ſown: for the 


. ſecond crop the land is ploy ghed twice; 


the firſt ploughing before winter, and the 


ſecond at ſeed- time, to prepare for bear or 


barley: third crop i is peaſe, to which one 
furrow is only given, and that in ſpring: * 
fourth crop bear or barley, with graſs- 
ſeeds, as three e ploughings with dung,, - 
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iſt crop, oats, one and one fourth ben 


per acre. 
ad, bear, or barley, one boll per acre. 


3d, peaſe, one and one fourth of a boll 
per acre. 


4th, bear, or barley, one e bol Per acre. 


As to the . Mr Ka! cokld'n not 


ſay. he has hitherto had more than four 
or fe 5 but from the appearance of this 


year's crop, expects more; which, in time 
coming, muſt increaſe conſiderably ; be- 
cauſe the marl will be more thoroughly 
incorporated with that ſtubborn ſoil. Mr 


Keir thinks, that eighty bolls is: a ſufficient 


quantity for operating upon a ſoil of that 


nature, and may effectually open and ſe- 


| parate 


ao „ 
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Parate the parts, ſo as to admit water to 


paſs eaſily through it, and the roots of 


" plants to extend their full length | in ſearch 


of vegetable food: but it is his opinion, 


that fifty bolls is a ſufficient f to 
be laid upon light ſoil. | 


By a letter I have from Mr Keir ſince my 


ſurvey, he informs me, that the larger 
quantity of marl on the ſtrong land does 


not give a return proportioned to its quan- 
tity ; and this leads him to think, that 


lime is better than marl for ſtrong land ; 


too bold an inference to be drawn from a 


ſingle experiment. He ſays, his practice 


has been, to lay his marl on graſs'a year 
at leaſt before breaking up, and frequent- 
ly two years. The latter he prefers, as 
the effet of the marl is viſible on the firſt 


crop, which is not the caſe when the land 


is ploughed ſoon after the marl is laid on. 
Hay and paſture-graſs of this farm I 
found to' be very good. One field that 
was 1n ſecond growth of clover was excel- 
lent; though, the ſeaſon being remarka- 
bly ary; the ſecond crop of clover gene- 


rally failed, The firſt crop of this field 


that was cut for hay, and a part of it for 
ſoiling 


HUS BAND R V. 
1 the horſes and cattle, was my 
great. . 

Implements of nn are all cxedl} 

| lent, being new, and made in the Eng- 
liſh mode; and for reducing of ſtubborn 
or rugged land, there is a double harrow, 
which is joined by a crook or eye of iron, 
and may be ſeparated at pleaſure ; which 
anſwers the intention very well. Mr Keir's 
knowledge of huſbandry, activity, and 
attention, intitles him to lead the way of 
improvement in this country; and happy 
would the people be, if they were wiſe e- 
nough to follow his example. We hinted 


above, that in this farm Mr Keir has o- 
pened a rich and plentiful bed of ſhell- 


marl. It lies about three or four feet un- 
der the ſurface, is about three feet thick 
of real marl, and made perfectly dry, 
which he has done at great expence, by 
cutting a drain through a riſing ground a 
long way. As the caſt is deep, it requi- 
red to be made very wide at top, to pre- 
vent falling in, and à deal of earth to be 
removed. From this pit Mr Keir fur- 
niſhes every one of the tenants that calls 
for it, at ſixpence per boll. This acquiſi- 
tion is a mighty treaſure; and might be 
OS: "> 
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the means of improving much land, could 
all the tenants be perſuaded to apply it. 
Marl has not been diſcovered in any other 
part of this eſtate, but in the loch of Ba- 
loch, which is upon high ground, of dif- 
ficult acceſs. The loch is exceeding deep, 
and of large extent; in ſome parts no bot- 
tom has been found. The marl has been 
wrought from ſmall ſpots upon the ſides 
of the loch, in time of great drought; 
but not any couſiderable quantity can be 
procured in that way. It is only by two 
methods the marl could be procured in 
quantities; dragging, and the working up 


a drain. The laſt would be moſt expen- 


ſive, becauſe the ground is rocky. This, 
with the difficulty of acceſs to ſo great a 
height as this loch is above the common 
ſurface, would render the expence too 
great for a private perſon to undertake. 


Wr ſhall next take notice of Captain 
Edgar's farm, called Parkhead. This is a 
pretty lying field, and pleaſantly fituated ; 
variable indeed in ſoil and ſurface, but of 
quality and figure that render it exceed- 
ingly capable to receive improvement ; 
and we believe that Captain Fdgar, in 

Vol. I. P point 
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point of knowledge and ability, is fully 


qualified to improve it in the higheſt man- 
ner. Let it is with regret I find myſelf 
obliged, in the exerciſe of. my duty, to 

report of this farm, that it is in bad or- 
der, and under the worſt ſort of huſbandry. 


Main- of Strathgaith, John Porteous. A 
good houſe, covered with ſlate, the offices 


well adapted, and in very , good order. 
The ſoil is in general light and gravelly, 


ſome parts of it inclining to ſand, He 


has marled and limed two ſmall fields of 
equal quality, for a trial, This year is the 


firſt crop, and in oats. Theſe I obſerved 


with attention; and found, that the crop 


where the marl was laid by much the 


beſt. The quantity of lime and marl uſed, 
he could not be certain of. The lime 


coſt three ſhillings per boll, laid down on 


the land; the marl from Mr Keir's pit is 
laid on for eight pence the boll; a * 
difference to a farmer. 


This man is enterpriſing and laborious 
in his own ſtyle of huſbandry, which is 


much better than many of his neigh- 
bours: yet by overcropping he runs out 


the land before it is laid off to graſs; which 
5 EIS 
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I endeavoured to make him ſenſible of. 
He practiſes in turnips a little, and in 


broadcaſt; but hitherto not dreſſed pro- | 


perly either land or the rurnips. He hath 
incloſed the largeſt part of the farm with 


ditch and hedge, under Mr Keir's direc- 


tion. The thorns are thriving very well. 
There is a "ſmall ſpot near his houſe of a- 
bout one acre, partly incloſed ; and ſome 
old timber trees in it, which he diſcovers 


the higheſt deſire to turn into an orchard. 


Mrs Murray poſſeſſes a large farm. The 
land in general is good, lies prettily upon 


the water-ſide, and exceedingly well fitted 


to be incloſed, and laid into graſs ; which, 
with the uſe of marl, would improve it 
highly. Hitherto no other plan of huſ- 
bandry, than what is common in the 
country, has ſhe praQtiſed, excepting that 
this year ſhe has laid about 400 bolls of 
marl upon it, but without giving any pre- 
vious dreſſing to the land. There is a 
neat dwelling-houſe, and offices, lately 
built, and covered with ſlates, and one 
ſide of the farm incloſed with a ſtone wall. 


Corncraig, James Bain poſſeſſor. This is 
| P 2 a, 
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a large "Og one ſide of it la like 
Mr Keir's farm in reſpect of ſoil; the o- 
ther light, with much gravel, but not 
well watered : it is however wholly inclo- 
ſed, and the, fences in good order. The 
tenant has practiſed. a. little in marling, 
and raiſing a few turnips i broadcaſt ;. la- 
bours better than the common, but has 
not got into the graſs-huſbandry. He is 
rebuilding the farm-houſe, | making it 
large and good, and covering it with flate. 
In a few years hence this man has the ap- 
pearance of making much improvement 
upon this farm. 


Mill and Farm of Baloch, poſſeſſed by Mr 
Lawſon. He has rebuilt the dwelling- 
houſe and mill in a very ſubſtantial man- 
ner, and covered both with flates. He 1s 
now buſy upon the offices, which alſo he 
| Propoſes to cover with ſlate. This farm is 
of a light, free, and eaſy ſoil, very ca- 
pable of great improvement. Hitherto no- 
thing in that way has been done. 

The loch of Baloch lies in this farm, 
from whence Mr Lawſon has got out a 
{mall quantity of marl, which he has laid 
upon the land. This is the farm that might 

receive 
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receive the greateſt ee from * 
marl in the loch. 


* only remains to mention other two 
farts, whereupon a little hath been done 
by the poſſeſſors; and theſe are Moorfede 
and Auchenglen. Upon the former there 
is a new houſe building. The houſe and 
offices upon the latter are rebuilt, and co- 
vered with ſlates. A little marl hath alſo 
been uſed upon the farm. | 


In the foregoing detail, J have minute- 
ly remarked every particular that occur- 
red, which I thought deſerving of being 
laid before the Honourable Board, reſpect- 
ing the ſtate of improvement upon theſe 
lands, and what further improvements are 
neceſſary for completing theſe farms. 
There are many other ſmall farms that 
are entirely under the common and ordi- 
nary management of the country. Theſe, 
with ſeveral little holdings, quarters and 
half ploughs, and king's cottagers, I 
thought unneceſſary to particulariſe ; be- 
cauſe they are comprehended in the gene- 
ral deſcription giyen at the beginning of 
this Report, 

Nurſeries 
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7 Nurſerits and Plantations fall in courſe to 
be taken notice of. I-begin with the old 
nurſery, which is under the beſt of ma- 
nagement,” and completely ſtocked up with 
trees of various kinds, and thorns of dif- 


ferent a 
new nurſy is extenſive, and incloſed 


with a ſubſtantial high wall ; the ſoil ex- 


ceedingly. well choſen, being light, and 


moſt judiciouſly has dreſſed this nurſery 
with the plough and harrow, and brought 
the ground under the beſt of order, ha- 
ying perfectly cleaned it of all weeds ; 
in doing whereof he has laved mn ex- 
— n 
- $zA conſiderable: part -of this han is 
ſtocked up with” trees and plants of va- 
rious kinds. What of it remains unco- 
vered was preparing, and will be in rea- 
dineſs to receive ſeeds and plants when 
the ſeaſon ſets in. 11 
Planting comes next under review; to 
which Mr Keir has given great attention. 
He has planted large tracts upon the high 
ground, ſecured with an excellent ſank 
| F fence 
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all thriving exceedingly. The 


gravel at bottdlthy from whence the beſt- 
rooted plants are ever to be got. Mr Keir 
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ferice round the baſe of che hill. Upon 


the moor-lands of the lower fields, he has 
raiſed outer fences with feal, and within 
reared a border with accumulated earth, 
and thereupon planted thorns, which are 
thriving exceedingly. Others, again, on 
the Pitkellony eſtate, and upon the fide of 
the high-road, he hath incloſed with a 
good ſtone wall; all of which are fully 
planted up, and thriving beyond the moſt 
en expectation. | 


WE ſhall conclude this report with a 
few obſervations ariſing naturally from 
the ſituation of theſe lands, and the pre- 
ſent ſtate of huſbandry as practiſed in 
general by the tenants; to which ſhall be 

ſubjoined a few propoſitions for the conſi- 
deration of the Honourable Board. 

It is firſt to be obſerved, that to the 

weſt and ſouth-weſt of theſe lands, are a 
tract of high and extenſive hills, with 
which a part of thoſe eſtates are imme- 
diately connected. Theſe hills attract the 


clouds, and bring them ſo frequently over 


this part of the country, that the climate 
may be juſtly called wet. In ſpring and 
autumn, accordingly, ſo much rain falls, 
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that it is difficult to get the ground dry. 
ploughed, and ſown in time. Hence the 
crops are late, and often ill got. There- 
fore graſs is much the better plan. 

The vicinity of theſe grounds to the 
village of Creiff, where large droves of 
cattle come to be ſold, and to the high 


road from the highlands to Blackford, 


Dumblane, Down, Stirling, and Falkirk, 


to which places many droves of cattle are 


frequently paſſing, would make graſs here 


a profitable crop, as no place is more pro- 
per for halting at. 


The lightneſs of ſoil of mat, fields, 
and eſpecially thoſe upon the fide. of the 
river, is clearly in favour of graſs; and if 
the grounds were incloſed, they muſt turn 
to conſiderable account. Yet we find the 


huſbandry of - graſs hitherto totally ne- 


glected, and no other praiſed but bad 
tillage. 
The tenants have not practiſed ſum- 


mer-fallowing, nor uſed means of any 


kind to dreſs and clean the land; nor do 
they ſow peaſe, which in farming is ever 


found to be of advantage in many re- 


ſpects. "oy are perſuaded, that peaſe 
2 will 
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will not grow with them: A fatal error in- 
deed, 

The implements of huſbandry are wo- 
fully bad, unfit for any good work. Ma- 
ny of the tenants are unable to purchaſe 
better kinds; and thoſe of them who are 
in circumſtances are unwilling. 

In order to introduce, by degrees, bet- 
ter huſbandry, and better inſtruments of 
huſbandry, it is humbly propoſed, that 
premiums ſhould be given for the beſt 
ſummer-fallow, for the beſt crops of peaſe, 
of red clover, of turnip, &c.; and that 
the premiums be ploughs and harrows of 
the beſt conſtruction. Very few men 
are better qualified than Mr Keir the fac- 
tor to carry into execution a plan of this 
kind, 
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SECOND SURVEY. 


Y order of the Commiſſioners, which 
I received 11th July 1774, I ſet out 
the 13th of Auguſt, for finiſhing 
my ſurvey of the Annexed Eſtates. 1 had 
ſurveyed the barony. of Kinbuck laſt year; 


but as that ſurvey is not contained in my land 
former Report, begun my ſurvey with a The 
ſecond view of it this year. From thence a 80 
1 proceeded to the eſtate of Callander; ki 
where Mr Small the factor did not only on 

warmly aſſiſt me in the ſurvey, but enga- = 
ged me to take a ſecond trip to Kinbuck, wy 


in order to conſider upon the ſpot ſeveral 
improvements he had in view, both for 
the benefit of the landlord and tenants. 
From Kinbuck we croſſed the hills to 
Blenrore, and ſurveyed that part of the e- 
ſtate of Muthill, and the low grounds on 
the water of Machaney. And the follow- 
ing Report is humbly ſubmitted to the 
Commiſſioners. | 


Barony 
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Barony of KIN BUC k. 


— 


His eſtate lies near Dumblane, and 
within eight miles of Stirling, both 
market- towns, where the produce of the 
lands may be conveniently diſpoſed of. 

The village of Down is within ſix miles, 
a good market for cattle and ſheep, The 

water of Allan runs through this eſtate; 
and the grounds on both fides of the wa- 
ter are moſtly of - a rich, deep, and hight 
mould, the reſt inclining to gravel or ſand, 
with ſome moſs fit for feuel. Though the 
water often overflows its banks, and ſweeps. 
the plain; yet theſe low grounds are con- 
ſtantly kept in tillage, and ſuffer much by 
the water. The ſoil of the fields that he 
higher is various. In ſome of the fields it 
is light, gravelly, and inclining to ſand; 
in others it is a deep and rich mould, co- 
vering a free bottom, that allows the wa- 
ter to paſs through; and this of all ſouls 
is the beſt. In a third, it inclines more to 
| clay, good of its kind, without any vi- 
| Q 2 triolic 
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triolic quality, This foil is ale of 
great improvement, and would reward the 
improver by good grain of all kinds. The 
infields are what I have been talking of, 
The outfields are generally a mooriſh ſoil, 
with a mixture of poor clay, The bottom 


is generally till, that holds water, and, 


keeps the ſurface moiſt; which is a great 
impediment to e The higheſt 
ground is entirely moor, and the ſoil ſo 
poor, as ſcarce to be capable of any cul- 
ture. 

The method of culture in this barony 
is alternate crops of oats and bear, ſeldom 
or never peaſe. The quantity of ſeed, and 
of the produce, are much the ſame as in 
Auchterardep or Muthill, mentioned in the 
former report, the inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry wretched, and their carts ſmall 
and ill conſtructed. With reſpect to ſize, 
indeed, they are well fitted for their A 
nutive 1. 

The climate is the ſame as about Stir 
ling, not too much rain; and the low 
lands produce as early crops as the Lo- 
thians, 

Price of Iabour from eight pence to ten 


Pere per gay; ; fleſh high, being from 
three 
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three pence to four pence per pound; but- 
ter, eight pence per pound; oat-meal, 
twelve pence per peck; bear- meal, eight 
pence. At that very time, in the Lo- 
thians, the price of dane nar was from 
thirteen pence to fourteen pence per peck; 
barley-meal and . peaſe-meal, ; from eight 
pence. to nine pence; butter, ten pence per 
pound. But to balance that, butcher-meat 
was from three pence to three pence half- 
penny per pound. 

The tenants were in uſe to employ both 
oxen and horſes in the plough. They now 
uſe; only horſes;; becauſe. cartle of late 
have fold high; and the tenants in that 
barony have no opportunity to breed cattle, 
becauſe they have no graſs. 

Their manure 1s the dyng they can ga- 
ther, mixed up with earth ; which fills the 
eye, but cheats the land, Neither is the 
dung in any quantity, becauſe they have 
yery little ſtraw. Sametimes they burn 
moſs, and procure ſome aſhes. There is 
limeſtone in the eſtate; but fo difficult to 
be got, as to make it eaſier to carry lime 
from Stirling, as ſome do, but in ſo ſmall 
quantities as to produce very little profit. 


PRO- 
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PROck DING now to the particular“ 
farms, I begin with Craigton, poſſeſſed by 
Colin Cairns. He has built a good houſe 
and offices near the river, and all in good 
order. He has alſo incloſed much of the 
farm with well- built ſtone fences. He 
adheres to the old plan of huſbandry, 
. which he has not departed from, except in 
potatoes, planted in the lazy-bed way: 
he is careful, however, to keep the land in 
good order. His oats and bear on the 
ground adjacent to the river were very 
good, and had all the appearance of pro- 
ducing excellent grain. I recommended 
to him to raiſe potatoes and turnip, in 
drills, with the plough; which would not 
only clean the ground, but alſo produce 
large crops. He 1 to follow this me- 
thod. 

The Rindafigie-quarry mentioned above 
is in this farm, and is wrought by the te- 
nant for his own uſe, and for that of his 
neighbouring tenants; though to bring 
lime from Stirling would be more certain, 
and almoſt as cheap. | 

On the other fide of the river are lands 
belonging to the Archbrſhop of York, But 
che river does not make a march between 

them 
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them all the way. There are between 
three and four acres of his Grace's lands, 
and about as much of Cairns's farm, that 
are divided by the river from the reſt. 
Theſe parcels ought to be exchanged, for 
the benefit of both eſtates. 

With reſpect to the river, the houſes of 
this farm are ill ſituated ; becauſe they 
ſtand upon a neck of nd, that turns the 
courſe of the river. By this means the 
river makes continual encroachments, and 
may in time deſtroy the houſes. This 
may be remedied by banking at one place 
with whins; and by giving it, in ano- 
ther place, a new direction. This work 


may be performed at a moderate ex- 
pence. | 


| I pROCEED to Weſter Finbuck, poſſeſſed 


by William Millar. He has built a ſtable 


and byre, and purpoſes to go on with his 
buildings, as the old farm-houſes are in 
very bad order. It is an expenſive under- 
taking; and he expects aid from the Com- 
miſſioners, eſpecially timber. 

This farm was formerly poſſeſſed by 
William Millar and James Paterſon in 
common. Their poſſeſſions are now ſepa- 


rate; 


chat view, he alſo purpoſes to carry on a 


* — | * 


rate; and James Paterſon has built farm- 


houfes in the centre of his new poſſeſſion, 


The only thing continued to be poſſeſſed i in 
common is the corh-mill adjacent to Mil- 


_ Har's dwelling, and at 4 "diſtance from Pa- 
terſon's. This corn-mill is in very bad 
order, as common poſſeſſions generally are. 
There 3 is Httle profit made by it, and the 


country is Hl ſerved. The poſſeſſion ought 


to be given *6 Millar; in which caſe, he 


would repair the mill ſufficiently, and give 
good ſervice to the neigtibourtiood. © In 


corn-trade ; ; which would be a great re- 
Hef” to the poor people in that corner. — 

"Theſe two poſſeſſions are in very bad 
order. But the ſoil is very fit to be mana- 
ged in the method propoſed in my former 


tho report, and would not 2 1 Fa the Hopes 
of the tenant. ue 


NExT; uf Een, Kinbuick Md an 
Nether Cumbugſtinit. Theſe farms are poſ- 
ſeſſed by many tenants, whoſe houſes are in 
good order. The ſoil of the lower fields is 
good, eſpecially of thoſe that lie neareſt the 
river; but by bad management, the latter 
are always kept in corn, though frequent- 


ly 
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Iy covered with water when the river over- | 
flows. A few of the incloſures are in to- 
lerable order. Some of the tenants hade 
ventured to fow graſs-ſeeds for hay; but 

they ſtop thort without continuing the 
land in gras. The outfields, which ate 
generally higher ground, are a thin clay 
ſoil,” wet and cold. No improvement is 
attempted upon them, except ſome hedges 
which do not thrive, It will be in vain 
to attempt inclofing with ditch and ge, 
till ng be introduced. HT 


TAE fields terrned: he Heer Ne z 3. are 
long narrow ſtrips of land, that run up 
high upon the riſing ground, the extremi- 
ties of which are ſo diſtant from the farm- 
houſes, that neither dung, or even labour, 
is ever applied. Theſe fields, ſome years 
ago, were ſtraighted, and fenced with 
ditch and hedge, at the expence of the 
tenants, And rhey reap no benefit, be- 
cauſe the incloſures do not thrive. I pro- 
poſed to Mr Small, that theſe lots ſhould 
be divided into two compact farms, with 
{teadings in the centre of eaclhr; which will 
enable the tenants to labour and dung 
with much more eaſe than at preſent. Let 

Vo“. I. * theſe 
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theſe fields, when laid compact, be umel, 


and they will anſwer 1 arias for 
ark Ps 


 Whitefton is 'poſſelied by. - bg — 


| whoſe houſes are in bad order. The in- 


fields are generally a well- mixed rich ſoil, 


with a dry bottom, through which water 


; paſſes eaſily. The ſoil is fit for carrying 
corn, turnip, potatoes, and graſs, equal 
to any in this barony. The outfields lie 
near Sherriff- moor, and turn worſe and 
worſe as they aſcend the hill. There is 


limeſtone in the ground, ſome of which 


has been burnt, and laid in ſmall quanti- 
ties upon the infield. But the outfields 
have neither. got lime nor dung; and yet 


by diligent culture they will produce ex- 


tremely well. This limeſtone-quarry is at 


_ preſent under water. It is my opinion, 
that the Commiſſioners cannot beſtow: a 


little money to better purpoſe, than to car- 


ry off the water by a level, which may be 


done at a very moderate expence. All the 
grounds in this neighbourhood would be 
greatly improved by lime. 

The houſes at preſent are upon the ex- 


tremity of the farms. It would be a great 


improve- 


. 
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improvement to lay the farms Ab, 


and to an in the centre of each 


1 * | 


The incloſing of this eſtate hath been 


expo at great expence, but without 
any judgement. Without attending to the 
conveniency of water, without attending 
to the ſoil, whether proper for graſs, or 
1 for a quickſet-hedge, and without attend- 
ing to the difference of infield and outfield, 
all have been incloſed promiſcuouſly, and 


quicks planted where they cannot proſper. 
Accordingly very few of the incloſures are 


fencible; and the poor tenant pays the in- 


tereſt yearly of a great ſum laid out in in- 
cloſing, without reaping any ſort of bene- 
fit from it. After the Commiſſioners have 


taken ſo much pains to execute the truſt 


repoſed in them by their ſovereign, it 
muſt occaſion a painful reflection to have 
been ſo ill ſerved. But there is no me- 
dium. If they continue in their reſolution 
to have the grounds properly incloſed, 


which is certainly right, the incloſures al- 


ready made, a very few excepted, muſt be 
abandoned, and new inclofures made up- 
on a better plan. To incloſe the whole of 
every farm is unneceſſary, and will not de- 

R 2 fray 
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fray the expence. One incloſure near the 
ſteading is eſſential, with a view chiefly to 
red clover for ſummer- food to the horſes; 
withaut which little work can. be expected 
from them. Two or three incloſures more 
for hay and paſture are ſufficient, to be 
made in ſpots of the infield, compact, and 
well watered, where hedges will grow. 
If ſpots. be choſen where the water over- 
- flows, the fence next the water muſt be of 
willows, ſix feet diſtant from each other, 
according to. the deſcri ption in N Farmer 
report. 

It gives me joy to report, chat the al 
tation on the moor of Kinbuck and White- 
ſton is thriving to admiration. It will 
ſoon make a beautiful appearance; and 
the weedings will be of uſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, . But as this plantation is at a 
diſtance from 'any of the farm-houſes on 
the eſtate of Perth, it is liable to be treſ- 
paſſed upon. For an effectual remedy. ta 
this evil, I-propoſe what follows. There 
is a large piece of ground that lies cloſe at 
the ſide of the plantation, at a great di- 
ſtance from the farm to which at preſent 
it belongs, and not near any other farm of 
the eſtate. Let this ground be divided in- 

| to 
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of the plantation for three or ſix months, 
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to ſmall cottaries; and, beſides fixing a 


rent, let the inhabitants be bound to 
take care of the planting, under certifica- 
tion of being turned away if they neglect. 
In order that thoſe .only may ſuffer who 
are negligent, the taſk may be divided a- 
mong them, each cottar having the charge 


and ſo round in a circle. If any ſudden 
treſpaſs happen, which could not: be eaſily 


prevented, let them all contribute to repair 


the fence. 
With reſpect to this barony in en, 
it is well fitted for corn, and ſtill better 


for graſs, provided it be well cultivated. | 


Sumtner-fallow is indiſpenſable, where the 
land is over-run with quickens, What is 
only infeſted with annuals, may be clean- 
ed with horſe-hoed crops of turnip, pota- 
toes, cabbage, or ſpring-kail; which are 
otherwiſe neceſſary, as the farms at pre- 
ſent are totally deſtitute of green food in 
the winter and ſpring. This culture alſo 
is a fine preparation for graſs. And when 


a field has been four or five years paſtured, 
it will bear excellent crops of corn, when 


taken up with lime or marl. 
I highly admire a plan communicated 
to 
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to me by Mr Small, of raiſing the rents to 
what the tenants can pay with induſtry, 
and of laying out each tenant's additional 
rent upon his own farm. If this plan be 
followed out with fkill- and attention, of 
which I have no doubt from Mr Small's 
activity, it will be the moſt effectual im- 
provement that hitherto has been thought 
of, will make the tenants ſkilful and indu- 
ſtrious, and will in time put a new face up- 
on that part of the country. | 


.  Croſkeply, (conſiſting of two farms, poſ- 
ſeſſed by James Dawſon and James Dun, 
are in better condition than any hitherto 
mentioned. They are all incloſed. Seve- 
ral of the incloſures are fencible, and the 
hedges kept in tolerable order. On the 
ſide of the public road, which is by far 
too narrow, the fence is much expoſed, 
and liable to injury. It would require a 
rail of ſtrong timber, which cannot be ex- 
pected from the tenant; and if the Com- 
miſſioners order that to be done, the hedge, 
in a few years, will of itſelf be a fuſcient 

fence. - 
The houſes are in "Hoo order ; the in- 
93 of huſbandry rather lighter and 
better 
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better than in the neighbourhood ; and 


the ground is tolerably well ploughed. 


Each of theſe tenants have incloſures laid 
down in graſs and paſture. The ſoil is a 


loam, inclining to gravel; a free bottom, 


letting water paſs, which anſwers well in 


changing ground from corn to graſs, and 
from graſs to corn; the benefit of which 
theſe two tenants underſtand perfectly well. 
The grounds they have limed produce 
from five to fix bolls per acre, which can- 


not fail to encourage them to go on. They 


are beginning to take up the outfield with 
more attention and induſtry than their 
neighbours; but without thinking of graſs- 
ſeed. I exhorted them to try graſs- ſeed, and 
laid before them all the advantages of that 
practice. They promiſed to try it; and I 
have no doubt but they will perform. 
James Dawſon has enterpriſe; and is ſtep- 


ping out of the ordinary track of huſband- 


ry, by raiſing crops of lint, turnip, and 
potatoes. This year he ſowed two acres 
with eighteen and a half pecks of lintſeed; 
and the crop is good. He is in uſe of let- 
ting out ground to the people of Dumblain 
for potatoes, which they dung, plant; and 
hand-hoe. This is a very cunning me- 
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thod of i improvement; for beſides the rent 
he gets, the land is improved at the ex- 
pence of others. The ground is well ſtir- 
fed and cleaned in planting the potatoes, 
and ſtill better in taking them up. The 
crops of potatoes are good; and the ground 
is left in excellent order. Dawſon has tur- 
nip in broadcaſt, but very imperfectly 
hoed; which I obſerve to be the caſe of all 
that have come under my ſurvey, partly 
from unſkilfulneſs in hand-hoing, but 
chiefly from ſcarcity of green food, which 
makes the tenants averſe to hand-hoe, till 
the rurnip they take out be large enough 
for food. They do not conſider what in- 
jury this does to the turnip that are to re- 


main. Dawſon ſeems fond of raiſing tur- 
nip in drills, and purpoſes to drefs both | 
with plough and hand. He begged to be | 
recommended to the Commiſſioners: for a | 


rurnip-drill, and a hoing-plough. 


In Dawſon's farm there is a ſtraturn of 
marl eighteen inches thick, covered with 
moſs between ſix and ſeven feet thick. 
Under the marl is a ſtratum of clay two 
feet thick; and under the clay is a ſtra- 
tum of excellent marl, about five feet thick. 
This marl occupies about an acre; and lies 
9 | | ſo 
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ſo low, that it cannot be drained by an o- 


pen caſt. The Commiſſioners cannot em- 


ploy a ſmall ſum more profitably chan to 


erect a ſmall wind- mill for carrying off 


the water; perhaps a chain- pump of the 
beſt conſtruction may do. This trifle of 


expence may be a means in the hands of 


the Commiſſioners, to promote huſbandry 


to a great height for many miles round. 


Firſt, let an equal price be fixed; that e- 
very one indifferently may have acceſs to - 


ſo valuable a manure. © Next, and chiefly, 


let quantities of it be diſtributed gratis, 
at the ſight of the factor, to the moſt in- 


duſtrious and moſt enterpriſing tenants. 
I venture to affirm, that no ſoil is better 
adapted for marl than what is found in 
this neighbourhood ; and the crops will 
be excellent, Let care only be taken not 
to overcrop, which would ruin all. Let 
the fields be early laid down in graſs, af- 


ter being well prepared with a ſummer- 


fallow or horſe-hoed crops. Graſs here is 


a great acquiſition, this being a breeding 
country, in the neighbourhood of the 


highlands, a good market for. cattle, and 


in the droving- track. But if the Commiſ- 


ſioners will lead the way, another good ef- 
Vol. I. * fect 
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fect will probably follow. Adjacent to the 
field of marl mentioned, there is another 
between ſix and ſeven: acres, the property 
of Stirling of Keir, which contains excel- 
lent marl, not more than two feet below 
the ſurface. Mr Stirling is a man of 
- knowledge and activity; he will probably 
follow the example of the Commiſſioners. 
Marl will be in great plenty; every farm- 
er will be fond to pay for it; and huſ- 
bandry will be carried to a great height 


in that part of the country. Here is an * 
improvement of the greateſt importance * 
that public-ſpirited men like the Commiſ- 8 
Honers wall certainly not overlook. * 
WC 

| ſu 

| la 

Eſtate of CALLAN DER. 1 

| n 
HE village of Callander is pleaſant- 1 
ly ſituated, near the river Teath, af- : 
fording both trout and ſalmon ; and is 1n- : 


ereaſing in inhabitants daily, by the en- 
couragement which the Commiſſioners 


give. 
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give. But there is little appearance of 
trade or manufactures. The few acres 


poſſeſſed by each family afford great com- 


modity for carrying on manufactures; but 


are not ſufficient to give full employee 
to the inhabitants, nor to maintain them. 
In order to find employment to the people, 
| humbly offer the following hints. To 
ſet on foot a manufacture cuſtomary in 
many parts of Scotland; which is, to ſpin 
flax of their own growth, to weave it, and 
bleach the cloth at burn- ſides; a benefi- 
cial manufacture to individuals, and of 
general utility. But the people are more 
inclined to rhe woollen manufacture; and 
the women are more expert at ſpinning 
wool than lint, Wool, at the ſame time, 
ſaperabounds in that country; and there 
is no ready market for it. Second, Cal- 
lander, from its vicinity ro the highlands, 
would furniſh bread ro many ſhoemakers 
and broguemakers. I add, with pleaſure, 

what probably will be the ſource of many: 
manufactures; and that! 1s, 2 valuable lead- 
mine in the bill of Benlady. It has a fair 
appearance; and if it anſwer expectation, 
It will promote induſtry, and many branch- 
es of manufactures, for many miles round. 
8 2 Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding the ſituation of this vil - 
lage, at the foot of high mountains, the 
climate is far from being wet. The ſea- 
fans are early; and l obſerved their corns 
to be in as great forwardneſs as in the in- 
ward parts of Eaſt and Mid Lothian. 

Ihe wages of labourers are from ſeven 


pence to nine pence per day; oat-meal 


twelve pence per peck, when in the Lothians 
it was fourteen pence ; bear- meal eight 
pence ; mutton plenty from July to De- 
cember, ſeldom above two pence halfpen- 
ny per pound. There is little heef in the 
market in ſummer and harveſt. The te- 
nants in general are active and diligent; 
and more enterpriſing than moſt that have 
come under my ſurvey, They ſeem alſo 
to he extremely tractable, and willing to 
follow the examples that are given them. 
Their implements of huſbandry are the beſt 
of the old kind ; their horſes are better 
than in the other parts of the eſtate ; 4 
W culture is alſo better. 


Go now to particulars, I begin with 
the grounds adjacent to the village, which 
are all occupied by feuers, and the divi- 
fions well executed, The fence next the 

hi gh- 
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high; road is faced with ſtone; and the 
young hedge protected by that facing is in 


a thriving condition. The other diviſions 


are made with ditch and hedge, which are 
all in excellent order. The ſoil is light, 
and the bottom free, by which labour may 
be carried on at any time without hurting 
the ground. The ſucceſſion of their crops 
is potatoes, bear, oats. The dung they 
gather is applied to the potato- crop, which, 
with hand-hoing, keeps the land in good 
order. Every crop that I ſaw 21ſt of Au- 
guſt laſt was really good, and far advan- 
ced. They deal not in graſs-ſeed ; their 
cows being graſed on the adjacent hills 
at five ſhillings per head, the horſes at 
ten, and their oat and bear ſtraw ſerves 
for winter-food. This is a fituation not 
much to be complained of. It may, how- 
ever, be much mended. Half an acre, or 
leſs, of red clover, would produce much 
more milkneſs, ſave much labour by 
milking their cows at home, and would 
mend the ground by a change of crops. 


The calony-houſes are all poſſeſſed, and“ 


in good order, The land annexed to theſe 
houſes ſtretches up the hill, It was origi- 


\ pretty 


nally full of large ſtones, which are now 
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pretty well cleared out, and applied to make 


fences, which are in good order. The 
ſoil is ſharp, but not rich: it produces 


corn, but the crops are far from _ 


weighty. 


The weben is in excellent. or- 


der, not a blank in it. There are thorns, 


in particular, in great plenty, from thoſe 
in the ſeed-bed to what are five years old; 
beſides a great ſtock of foreſt- trees. The 


genius of the gardener, Mr Nicolſon, is 


not confined to the nurſery: he is ſkilful 


in the planting and training of hedges, 


and has improved coarſe mean ſoil. He is 


a bold undertaker, ſparing neither money 
nor labour. As the land he poſſeſſes was 
originally miſerably poor, he has not yet 
been able, with all his labour, to produce 


great crops. Dung is not to be purcha- 


ſed in the neighbourhood; and the ſcan- 
tineſs of his crops hinders him to produce 
much at home, His only reſource is com- 
poſt dunghills, compoſed of lime, old- 
earth dikes, garbage of his garden, and 


ſcourings of ditches. I boldly recommend 


him for encouragement, A few acres more 
of land could not be more happily be- 
towed for improvement in the hands of 

| any 
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any other perſon. Mr Small has a ſmall 


poſſeſſion near the town of Callander: His 


buildings are all commodious, and an im- 


provement to the eſtate. I mark, in par- 
ticular, his garden, laid out with taſte, 


between his dwelling-houſe and the river 


of Teath. His farm is of a light ſoil, which 


he has incloſed, and laid down in graſs, 


in good order; which affords excellent pa- 
ſture to cows, horſes, and a few ſheep. 


Mr Small poſſeſſes beſide an extenſive out- 


field-farm, the bulk of which is moor. 
He goes on rapidly to incloſe this farm, 
with hedge and ditch where the ſoil is fit 


to bear a hedge, and the remainder with 


ſtone dikes. All is done in the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial manner, with ſtrips of trees round 
every incloſure. The ſmall quantity of 
infield in this farm is light, with a free 
bottom, very fit for paſture; and this uſe 
he intends to make of it. He carried me 
to ſee two fields of oats growing on the 
moor-land, which were ſurpriſingly good. 
But he ſpares no coſt in procuring ma- 
nure ; and I doubt, after all, whether he 
will find much profit in it. He is, how- 
ever, a moſt judicious farmer, practiſing 
{ummer-fallow, and the horſe-hoing huſ- 
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bandry, in turnip and potatoes. He has 
one graſs- field lying flat upon the river, 
which he has great difficulty to preſerve 
from being run away with the floods, 
His fencing the bank is a continual charge. 
His inſtruments of huſbandry are good; 
his plough, in particular, is of the beſt 
conſtruction, drawn eafily by two horſes 
without a driver; his carts are large, and 
well made; and his horſes and cattle of 
full ſize. Having obtained a ſufficient 
quantity of hay and paſture, by incloſing, 
and laying down in graſs, a few of his 
beſt fields, he is now enabled for a larger 
undertaking; and his plan is as follows. 
He propoſes to lime yearly ten acres, and 


a ſummer-fallow, or a horſe- hoing crop 
of turnip or potatoes, upon which he is 
to lay all his dung; and which will be a 
fine preparation for barley and graſs-ſeeds. 
And he is to go on in the ſame manner, 
dreſſing field after field, till the whole be 
completed. and no diſtinction be made be- 
tween outfield and infield. And, laſtly, 
he propoſes to have ſo much in graſs, as 
to have no occaſion for more than a ſingle 


Plough. . 
by I The 


to take three crops of corn; then ſucceeds 
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. The SI above 8 in ju- 


ſtice to Mr Small, I could not omit. Nor 
have J yet done with him. I now pro- 
ceed to another branch of improvement, 
which is, a plan for breeding cattle upon 
a large hill, part of his farm. This hill 
makes a part of a long ridge of mountains, 
running eaſt and weſt, two miles north of 
Callander. This hill, conſiſting of above 
1000 acres, riſes very high, bears graſs 
two thirds upward, and from thence to 
the top heather. The graſs at the bottom 
produces coarſe hay for winter-food to the 
cattle z and turns worſe and worſe going 
upward. To make the moſt of this hill, 
Mr Small has begun with a ſtone fence at 
the baſe, which he purpoles to carry 
round, His deſign is, to divide the hill 
into three portions, by two circular ſtone 
dikes parallel to that of the baſe, the up- 
permoſt portion for ſummer-paſture only; 
and the cattle are to be removed downward, 
at the decline of the year, from one inclo- 
ſure to another. From which two advan- 
tages are expected: firſt, new graſs; next, 
more and more ſhelter, as the weather 
turns bad; diſtinguiſhing, however, the 


young cattle from the hardy and full 


( You. I. 1 grown, 
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grown, the former being introduced be- 
fore the latter into the loweſt diviſion. Af 

ter ſo much expence in incloſing, it may 
be taken for granted, that Mr Small, by 
croſſing the breed, will do all in his power 
to rear the fineſt Galle, and the Sa 777 
the ſuple of his farm. 


Mr Macdonald's Fa arm, - contiguous. to that 
now. mentioned, is bounded, on the weſt, 
by the river Teath. He has built good 
offices, and finiſhed them well: he is in 
the courſe of finiſhing his dwelling-houſe 
with ſlate; and defired my recommenda- 
tion to the Commiſſioners for ſome timber. 
There is an old plantation of firs in the 
neighbourhood, which has been lang ſtatio- 
nary, and the trees are rather going back. 
Mr Macdonald merits favour, as he has 
done conſiderably to the farm, and is go- 
ing on in the ſame way. This will ap- 
pear from the following particulars. - Firſt, 
he has ſtone fences where hedges will not 
grow, or where water is deficient. Sheep 
require very little water; and they are not 
to be kept in but with a ſtone fence. Where 
the ground will bear it, he has incloſed 


with and hedge, which are kept in 
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good order. The incloſures he has made 
are from eight to ten acres. But he de- 
ſigns to make much larger incloſures in 
the outfield, being deſtined for ſheep. 
There is alſo on this farm a hill like 
that of Mr Small's ; and the two gentle- 


men agree perfectly well. in their plan of 


incloſing, and method of huſbandry. Mr 
Macdonald, anno 1573, pared and burnt 
ſome of his moor-land, which afforded him 
a plentiful crop. He renewed the opera- 
tion in the year 1774; but without the 
like ſucceſs. Paring .and burning does 
well where the under ſtratum inclines to 
clay ; but does miſchief in a thin ſoil ; 


becauſe it deſtroys the only ſoil that there 


18. 1 nee this obſervation to 


Mr Macdonald in the warmeſt manner. 
Mr Macdonald obſerves the true ſecret for 


keeping his cattle in order; and chat is, 
to avoid overſtocking the paſture. This 
practice has anether advantage : ground 
covered with graſs, ſucks in the dews, and 
is protected from the heat of the ſun, and 
from withering winds. And hence the 
reaſon why ground never fmproves where 
the paſture is bare, Mr Macdonald has 
great knowledge in cattle; and there is 
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an emulation between? him and Mr Smalf 
about raiſing the beſt breed. I was de- 
lighted 1 with his cows, which are all wel! 
_ choſen, He croſſes the breed between the 
ſmall Lancaſhire cattle and thoſe of Sky; 

and he never fails to pick up the beſt cows 


in the-neighbourhood that are to be ſold. 


I found no diſciple more tractable than 


Mr Macdonald; and I beſtowed upon him 
liberally what l knew about huſbandry ; f 


particularly che benefit of lime and marl, 
not only for rich crops of corn, but alſo 


great quantities of ſtraw for dung. From 
Mr Macdonald's induſtry, and' enterpri- 
fing genius, I expect the greateſt ſucceſs, 
not only with reſpect to his own farm, 
but with reſpect to the tenants in the 
neighbourhood, who being ſenfible of the 
profit he makes, wil certainly be led to i- 
mitate him. c 


I EDS to the lands ſouth-weſt of 
the river Teath, that are now called the 
Lots, having been divided from run-rig 
into regular farms, which were divided 


by lot among the tenants. The low fields 


of theſe farms near the river, are of a deep 
and rich ſoil, naturally dry, but wet in 
many 
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many ſpots, by water deſcending from the 
higher parts. "Mc Small is in the courſe 
of clearing theſe grounds of water by pro- 
per drains, and the work will be perfect 
ed in a very few years; which will be a 
great improvement. The ſteadings of the 
ſeveral farms are centrical. Several of 
them are finiſhed, and the reſt going on. 
The inclofures are fenced with ditch and 
hedge, and laid out in a regular neat man- 
ner. The hedges are carefully looked af- 
ter, and are in a thriving condition. The 
public road, which formerly ran through 
theſe farms in a crooked line, is now 
ſtraighted, and finiſhed with ditches on 
both fides, dividing the infield from the 
outfield; The tenants, by the directions 


of Mr Small, are creeping into a better 


ſtyle of | huſbandry than formerly. They 
are dreſſing the infields with ſummer - fal- 
low. They have ventured upon a few 
turnips; but they deal chiefly in the po- 
tato- huſbandry; and they have even be- 
gun to horſe-hoe. After the potato-erop, 
they ſow bear with graſs-ſeeds. Peaſe 
have been alſo introduced; and they are 
ſenſible of the advantage. The outfields 


are commonly of à good ſoil, and are ca- 
pable 
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pable of a high improvement, by the plan 
| ſuggeſted 1 in my former report. Follow- 


donald, theſe tenants have alſo improved 
cheir tillage. They have better imple- 
ments of huſbandry than ordinary; and 
as they find the benefit, they never ſcruple 
to purchaſe the beſt. 1 warmly recom- 
mended oxen for the plough, and for o- 
ther operations of huſbandry. And as 
they are in the courſe of being well pro- 
vided with graſs in good incloſures, they 
may breed at leaſt for their own - uſe, 
without being ſenſible of any 'outlay of 
money. cannot leave this colony of 
young improvers, till I ſuggeſt the diff- 
culty they are under of protecting their 
young fences from cattle. They well de- 
ſerve from the Commiſſioners ſome timber 
for paling, not only for encouraging in- 
cloſing, but as a reward for their indu- 
ſtry. Fir is the beſt timber for that pur- 


poſe; ; and firs may be had in the planta- 


tion mentioned above, that are paſt their 
beſt. 


John Buchanan in Weſt Mains is a farms 
er far above the ordinary ſort. His houſes 


arc 


ing the example of Mr Small and Mr Mac- 
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ments of huſbandry, and labours well. The 


farm, when he entered, was full of large 
ſtones, which he has cleared at great ex- 
pence; and with them has reared fences, 


that are well execute. He raiſes turnip 
and potatocs, by which he cleans the 


ground, and is proceeding to lay parts of 


it into graſs. In a word, no one has done 
more to improve his farm; and he merits 
greatly the countenance and . of 
the Commiſſioners. 


Artbur Buchanan poſſeſſes a ſmall farm, 


the ſoil of which is light, and moſtly on 
a free bottom; conſequently fit for horſe- 
hoing potatoes and turnip, to be follow- 


ed with barley and graſs-ſeeds. And this 


is the method practiſed by the tenant. I 


have ſeldom ſeen better turnip or pota- 


toes than he has this year, and well ma- 


naged in every particular, The incloſing | 


is far advanced, the hedges thriving, and 
well kept. But the farm is by far too 
ſmall for his ſtock and activity; and I 
venture to ſuggeſt, that he deſerves well 
to have ſome acres added to his farm. 


Two 


are in good repair; he has proper inſtru- 
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«| Two {mall farms of outfield land, weſt 
of Garhoinzie, have been erected, with 
new ſteadings. Two farmers; have been 
placed there, that in all appearance are 
well choſen. They are juſt beginning to 
cheir improvements with fallow and tur- 
nip. Each of them had this year a ſmall 
field under clover; which looked well, 
conſidering. that the ground is Outfield, 
and that the tenants have had no time for 
any conſiderable improvement. As theſe 
farms are ſituate on the north fide, of the 
hill, any corn they had was late, and muſt 
always: be ſo. - Graſs, therefore, is pre- 
ferable; and theſe tenants will find their 
profit mach more in e than in corn. 


IN paſſing on to a daun now men- 
tioned, I ſurveyed the wood. It has been 
lately cut; and the vacant ſpots have been 
carefully filled np, excepting a large ſpace 
in the middle, upon which it is faid one 
of the neighbouring tenants has a right of 
paſturage. This right, if it really exiſt, 
ought to be bought up at any rate, in or- 
der that the ſpot may be filled up with 
good trees, which will coſt nothing but the 


men. the wood being already incloſed. 
N HBeſide, 
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Beſide, trees planted under the protection 


of the ſurrounding wood, will grow SS 


ceedingly faſt. 


Upon a water iſſuing from the loch of 
Venacher, there is an old corn-mill, which 


tnight be eafily converted into a barley- 


mill. There is a great demand for pot- 
barley. in this neighbourhood, which is 


brought from a conſiderable diſtance. By 


means of 4 barley-mill at home, the peo- 
ple will conſume their own barley at a 


cheaper rate. 


Bohaftle comes next under view, and is 
at no great diſtance from Callander, It 
is of confiderable extent, and contains 
much good land on a flat adjacent to the 
river; but ſo high above it, as never to 
be overflowed, except a ſmall ſpot that 


ought always to be in graſs. The foil 


is light, eafily cultivated, and fitted e- 
qually for graſs and corn. In its preſent 
ſtate, I rauſt not diſſemble, that it is the 
worſt managed of any that has fallen un- 
der my preſent ſurvey. The houſes are in 
very bad order; nor is there a ſingle field 
dreſſed in any tolerable manner, And the 
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worſt is, that by flovenly management the 
tenant. ſuffers as much as. the land does, 


As this farm lies more contiguous to the 
village than any land that is not occupied 
by che inhabitants, it would be a proper 
meaſure to ſet it aſide for Facouraging 
new feuers. i 

There | is perhaps not a ſpot i in all  Scot- 
land where the tenants ſhew a better diſ- 
poſition to improve, than about Callan- 
der; all owing to the exhortations and ex- 
ample of Mr Small the factor. And there 
is one hicky circumſtance : Mr Small has 
Lill in phyſic, and is very induſtrious in 
taking care of the ſick people who come 
to him, and in attending thoſe who are 
confined at home. He diſtributes, gratis, 
not only his advice, but his drugs. The 
people, by this, means, are all fond of him, 


and willing to oblige him; and they know 


that they cannot oblige him more than to 
be induſtrious, and keep their farms in 
good order, The expence Mr Small is at 
in drugs is not. ſo conſiderable as to make 
him think of applying to the Commiſſion- 
ers: but, in teſtimony of their ſenſe of his 
merit, the Commiſſioners will conſider, 
1 | | whether 
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whether they ought! Not to defray chat ex- 
eg” of their o own accord. 0 
FROM Glinde 1 made a ſecond viſit 
to Muthill, with Mr Small, as mentioned 
in the beginning of this report. In paſl- 
ing over the hill of Glenlichorn, near Ge- 
neral Graham's plantations, it evidently 
appeared, that he had taken into his in- 
cloſures a large piece of ground from the 
Perth eſtate. "The old marches are til ap- 

ae 
Upon the billy ground belegging to 
Muthill, the paſture is generally green, 
but not rank; and upon the ſummit it is 
ſhort heather. But as the ground is not 
exceedingly ſteep, nor naturally wet, I ex- 
pected a tolerable good breed of ſheep. On 
the contrary, a miſerable ſet of animals, 
the beſt of them not worth four ſhillings 
per head. I was informed, that attempts 
had been made to introduce a better breed; 
but in Hain; for that all of them had de- 
generated. The ſnow is commonly not 
off theſe hills till the iſt of May; and the 
poor lambs are ſtarved, both by hunger 
and cold. I therefore propoſe, that inſtead 
of breeding ſheep there, the tenants ſhould 
U 2 purchaſe 
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purchaſe ſheep of a year old, about the 
beginning of May, of the hardieſt kind, 
Theſe will thrive, and acquire ſtrength ſuf- 
ficient to endure the hardſhips of next 
winter and ſpring. By this ſimple change 
of practice, the tenants may ſecure a ſtock 
increaſing yearly in valne, with wool 
double the price of what they have at pre- 
ſent, Though the fact now. mentioned 
comes not under my inſtructions; yet! 
am ſo ſenſible of the benefit of the propo- 
ſed plan, as to hope for approhation from 


the Board. 


| 


Braces of Muthill and 'Blenrore, Here is 
a ſmall valley of exceeding good land, 
poſſeſſed by many ſmall tenants. The 
whole inhabitants amount to two Lind 
perſons, far too numerous to be maintain- 
ed by the produce of this ſpot, and yet 
they have no other means of living. It is 
in general a free dry ſoil, on a rocky bot- 
tom, apt to ſuffer in draught. There is 
ſome meadaw-land, that produces hay, 
and ſome wet places immediately under 
"the hill, that can eafily be drained. As 
theſe mal farms had long been runs rig, 
and ſeveral of the tenants had but a fourth 
| part 
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part of a plough, it is no wonder to find 
the land in the very worſt order. Theſe 
grounds. are now divided into thirteen neat 
farms. Some of the ſteadings are near fi- 
niſhed, and the reſt are going on. Many 
of the poorer tenants are cut out of their 
poſſeſſions, and about forty acres of ground 
are ſet apart in the neighbourhood for cot- 


taries to them; which will be ſufficient for 


twelve cottages; and the ſpot was choſen 


as being proper for cottagers. The ſoil is 


light and dry, fit. for potatoes and corn, 
and very eaſily culti vate. 

Ihe outfields of theſe run- rig lands are 
ſet off by themſelves, becauſe of their di- 
ſtance from the infield. The improve- 
ments in theſe outfields muſt be very ſlow, 
not being within reach of lime or marl. 
All that can be done is, to ſummer-fallow 
with what dung can be gathered from the 


| ſtable and byre. 
The benefit of lime has ſer Mr Small to 


think how it may be procured. There is 
hmeſtone in plenty at the head of Loch- 
ern, His propoſal to me was, to bring it 
down the loch in boats, and to carry it 
from the neareſt ſhore on carts. His cal- 
culation is, that it will not exceed five 
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ſhillings per chalder, which is twenty- 
four firlots Linlithgow meaſure, which is 
not reckoned high. The road is not 
good; but it may be made practicable for 
carts in ſummer at a moderate ſum, 1 
thought it my duty to lay this plan before 
the ee mn will Judge 8 its 
e 8898 


-I SHALL - cloſe this ain of my Sur- 
vey with recommending to the Commiſ⸗- 
ſioners two of their tenants, Alexander 
Macgrouther, poſſeſſor of Weſter -Craig- 
nuick, and Duncan Macgrouther, poſſeſſor 
of Strad. Theſe two men have of all been 
the moſt forward in contributing to the 
diviſion, and ſubmitting to the new terms 
without murmuring. The former has 
built a dwelling-houſe, two ſtories high, 
covered with late, all well contrived. 
He has finiſhed the ground-ſtory ; but the 
upper ſtory ſtops for want of timber. The 
other has completed his dwelling-houſe, 
covered with ſlate, and has alſo finiſhed 
- the offices, which are all in good order. 
This man was bred a gardener; and he 
has very judiciouſly transferred his {kill 
in gardening-to the fields. If he proceed 
65 ; 0 
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as. he has begun, he will in time double 


che value of his farm. Theſe two men 
deſerve encouragement for their own ſake, 


and for the example they give to the neigh- 
bouring tenants. Would the Commiſſion- 


ers think it too much to give the former 


timber for finiſhing his dwelling- houſe, and 


the latter implements of huſbandry of the 
beſt conſtruction. 


proceed to the Water of Machany. And 
I ſhall begin with obſerving, in general, 
that this part of the Perth eſtate lies in a 
long narrow bottom, divided by the wa- 
ter. It is bounded with hills on the weſt 
and ſouth-weſt.. Upon the north and eaſt, 
the grounds riſe gradually, but not very 
high; and every part of it is arable. The 
climate is moiſt; and much of the land 
is wet, eſpecially on the ſkirts of the ri- 
ſing ground. Nothing can be done effec- 


tually without draining. Though the te- 


nants have no manure, except what can 
be ſcraped from the ſtable and byre; yet 
they never think of carrying marl from 
Mr Keir's- poſſeſſion, though at no great 


diſtance; which is a demonſtration of their 


indolence and inactivity. The people are 
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poor, and their poverty renders them 
| heartleſs. This lamentable caſe may ſure- 
ly admit of a remedy. Were they in any 
degree rouſed from their lethargic ſtate, 
emulation would do much. At preſent 
it will do very little. 
Io go to particulars: The aun poſſeſſed 
by Mr Menzies is extenſive, both in high 
and low ground. The latter is excellent 
_ Ja capable of great improvement under 
good management. He has not yet finiſh- 
ed his dwelling-houſe; nor has he inclo- 
ſed more than forty acres; which is done 
with a ſtone dike, without any diviſion. 
He has hirherto cropped his ground in the 
ordinary flovenly method of the country, 
from which he has not ſwerved, except in 
one inſtance, of a very rich field, where 
he has taken peaſe and bear ſucceſſively 
for fix years paſt; laying his whole dung 
upon the ground when to be ſown with 
bear. This year it is in oats, and a good 
erop. I remonſtrated to him the impro- 
priety of heaping his whole dung upon 
one ſpot, neglecting the reſt of his farm. 
He labours with horſes, and yet keeps 
more cattle than the ground can main- 
tain; by which they are ſtarved, and the 
I ground 
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vantageouſly employed in rearing. cattle, 
provided the adjacent low grounds Were 


incloſed for winter- food to them. 


The next farm is Tombain. The one 
half thereof, and by far the beſt, is poſſeſſed 
by a tenant of Abercairney's, who lives 
on his own farm. His farm from the 
Commiſſioners is in very bad order, and not 
the leaſt attempt made to improve it. It ĩs a 
pity that ſo much good land ſhould be to- 
tally neglected, without much appearance 
of being better managed, conſidering that 


the tenant is a non- reſidenter. 


The other half, moſtly outfield, is oc- 
cupied by two {mall tenants; who have e- 
rected, each of them, a neat little ſtead- 
ing. They are cultivating the land pret- 
ty well, though they have not had time to 
dreſs the land as it may be. The ſoil is 
naturally late; but it will become more 


early in the courſe of culture and manure. 


Culdachildick is moſtly moor, drawing 
near to the top of the hill. It is of great 
extent, and now divided into two farms; 
one poſſeſſed by a ſingle tenant; the other 
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ground is not meliorated,  The- moor- 
ground is extenſive, and would be adds 
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is ſubdivided, and poſſeſſed by two. The 
| whole of this ground that 1s arable, or can 
be made arable, is wet, and full of large 
ſtones half above ground. The tenants 
have blown many, and carried them off 
the ground, without applying them to a- 
ny uſe. But to clear the land of ſuch a 


quantity of ſtones, is a taſk too hard for 


them; nor do I think that the profit will 
anſwer the expence. The only profitable 
plan is, that the ſtones taken out of the 
land be employed for inclofing it, and 
the land ſurrendered totally to paſture, 
except ſome of the beſt parts, that may be 
reſerved for the plough. It will anſwer 
well for rearing young horſes and cattle ; 
and even ſheep will thrive upon it. But 
as this work ſeems to be too great for the 
poſſeſſors, it is ſubmitted, - whether the 
Commiſſioners ſhould not lay out the mo- 
ney, taking five or ſix per cent. as they 
think proper. There 1s only one thing to 
be adverted to beforehand. The tenants 


at ' preſent have little notion how much 


better cattle thrive in incloſed ground, 
than being followed by a herd, and cha- 
fed by dogs when they treſpaſs upon o- 
| ther grounds. Therefore they muſt be 

| conſulted ; 
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catuled f and af they continue / averſe, it 
is perhaps better to allow the farms to con- 
tinue as they are. 

The farm of Tonrichan teſcinbles the 
farms now mentioned. The chief differ- 
ence is, that there is more arable ſoil in 
it fit for corn and graſs-ſeeds, which, with 
proper incloſing, may contribute conſider- 
ably to the rearing of cattle. | 

At Drummond Caſtle I was informed of 

a kiln for drying corn, erected, at the mill 
of Baloch, by Wilkam Lawſon tenant 
there, It ſhews great ingenuity in the in- 
ventor, is equally expeditious with the 
common ſort, and is preferable in the fol- 
lowing reſpects: Firſt, it abſolutely pre- 
vents fire, to which the ordinary kilns are 
much liable; ſecondly, it ſaves ſtraw, a 
precious commodity in that bare country; 
thirdly, it faves corn, ſome of which is al- 
ways loſt in drying with ſtraw; and, laſtly, 
it dries more equally. Mr Lawſon ſeems 
to have a genius for building. He has re- 
paired the corn-mill, and has erected one 
for lint-drefling ; both of them well finiſh- 
ed, and covered with flate. But this is 
not all: He has lately erected a dwelling- 
houſe, and finiſhed ir ſubſtantially ; and 

X 2 added 
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added a ſtable and a byre; che walls of 


which are raiſed ſo high, as to admit the 
corn to be threſhed in the upper ſtory, 
which 1 hold to be a very confiderable 
improvement; and, laſtly, he has erect- 
ed à ſhade on one fade of the ſtable-yard, 

for theltering cattle in had weather. 

This farm lies on the ſide of the loch of 
Baloch, from whence marl may be got to 
improve the ſmall quantity of good ground 


that lies low. The other parts of this 


farm ſtretch upward upon the face of the 
hill of Baloch, which is not eaſy of acceſs. 


Mr Lawſon is thus much confined in his 
huſbandry. Do not the buildings he has 


erected intitle him to ſome addition of a- 
rable land, for giving full ſcope to his ac- 
tivity, and for employing the W he 


has wares ? 


Bix now upon the ſkirts of the eſtate 
of Muthill, ſurveyed laſt year, I proceed- 
ed to take a view of the fields that were 
marled., It will give pleaſure to the Com- 
miſhoners to be informed, that this year 
the crops of all kinds upon marled ground 
were remarkably good and early, The 
ſucceſs of thoſe who firſt engaged in marl- 


ang, 
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ing, has excited others to follow * ex- 
ample. e A ©9 0 0.1 

| Tas Commiſſioners having ordered me 
to take a ſecond view of the limeſtone- 
rock that I took notice of in my former 
ſurvey of the eſtate of Stobhall, I am hap- 
py to report, that the rock anſwers expec- 
tation, and that the lime is good. Here 


is an excellent fund for improvement, 


which ought to ſet all the tenants in mo- 
tion for miles round. In order to make 


it more practicable, I humbly recommend 


a draw-kiln for burning the ſtone, It is 


greatly preferable to the preſent method of 


burning in a clamp-kiln. A more pro- 
fitable method of laying out a imall {um of 
money, cannot be contrived. , _ 

I found Mr Deas. repairing one of the 
old houſes at Cargill for a dwelling-houſe, 
He was buſy carrying marl from the 
Monk's-mire, near Cupar of Angus, and 
laying it upon one of his outfielde. 
The corn- crop this year, over all this e- 
ſtate, is good, exceeding in appearance that 
of laſt year about two bolls per acre on the 


infield. The crop on Cargill is remark- 


ably good. 
As 
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As in the courſe of my ſurvey, I have 
had occaſion to mention much imperfect 
huſbandry, I ſhall cloſe this Report with 
inſtarices of good huſbandry, which 1 can- 
not doubt will ſpread all around, and upon 
plain and ignorant farmers will have a 
more powerful effect than precept. 

Bailie Young of Perth is a. bold underta- 
ker. The farm he poſſeſſes from the Earl 
of Kinnoul contains 256 Scots acres, 
compoſed, at his entry, of thirty acres in- 
field, and fifty outfield, the remainder a 

N bare moor, that had never been ploughed. 
3 Mr Young began with inclofing the whole 

| farm, and dividing it into incloſures of 

| ten or twelve acres each, with ditch and 
1 | hedge. To ſecure the fences in the moor, 
| a back-dike of ſod is raiſed fix quarters 
high, ſupported with the earth thrown 

out of the ditch. The thorns, as uſual, 

| are planted on the brink of the ditch; and 

| | between them and the earth-dike, whin- 
| 


- ſeed was ſown; and the whins now make 
| an additional fence. The plan of culture 
| was, to bring the whole land. into tillage 
in ſucceſſion, without diſtinction of out- 
field or infield” This has been done by 

ſummer- 
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ſummer-fallowing yearly as much ground 


as dung could be procured for, the bulk 


of which is brought from Perth, at the 
diſtance of three mules, 'and all up-hill. 
Parts of the moor have been pared and 
burned ; others limed ; and, where the ſoil 


was tender, potatoes horſe-hoed, to which 


dung was alſo neceſſary. That which was 
fallowed and dunged, produced good crops 
of wheat, peaſe, bear, and oats; that 
which was pared and burned, had no con- 
ſiderable effect, becauſe the ſoil was too 
thin to produce any quantity of aſhes. 
Lime had no effect. The potatoes that 
got dung were pretty good, and were a 
fine preparation for graſs-ſeed. The lime 
uſed by Mr Young is laid on the fallow at 
the rate of forty bolls per acre, The quan- 
tity is too ſmall, eſpecially on fallow ; it 


might anſwer better upon old and well- 


ſwarded graſs. 

During the 'ten years of Mr Young's 
poſſeſſion, the whole farm has been once 
dreſſed, and a part laid down in graſs, 
The fields that were fallowed and dunged, 
produced good crops of hay; but do not 
anſwer equally in paſture, the ſward being 
thin, and the ground nat ſufficiently ſtock- 

ed 
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ed with plants. He is beginning with a 


ſecond courſe of dreſſing, to Time on the 
ſward, and, after a few crops, to fallow 
with dung, in order for graſs-ſeeds, . 
Lint enters into Mr Young's plan. He 
had laſt year a field of about eight acres, 
that might yield thirty- ſix ſtones of dreſſ- 
ed flax per acre; The half of the field had 
been ſome years in graſs, and was plough- 
ed in winter, with an ebb- furrow, laid 
flat upon its back. The other half had 
been two years ſucceſſively horſe- hoed, 
the firſt year in potatoes, the other in cab- 
bage, and dunged. This half was not 
ploughed for the lint- ſeed till ſpring, when 
the ground was dry. Twelve pecks of 
lint- ſeed were ſown upon each acre; the 
ſame upon both halves. That part which 
had been graſs produced the beſt lint, and 
largeſt crop; which deſerves well to be re- 
marked by flax-farmers. Mr Young's 
houſes are large, and well aired ; and con- 
ſequently fit for flax-crops. He is about 
to execute a plan for drying the bows in a 
late or wet ſeaſon; which is, a ſtove un- 
derneath one end of his drying- loft, where 
the bows T with * be ſpred, and re- 
2 8 1 moved 
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moved when dry, till the whole be dried 


in ſucceſſion. 
Young whins make a 105 and aluts- 


ry food for horſes, Mr Young has erected 


a mill for bruifing them, and rendering 
them fit for eating. The whins he uſes 


are the cuttings of his hedges. Four ſtone 


are ſufficient for one feed to a horſe. Mr 
Young is happy in a landlord, who gives 


him every ſort of encouragement; and 
particularly has added ſeveral years to his 


_ leaſe, | 
I have two obſervations to make on Mr 


Young's management; not to cenſure him, 
for he deſerves the higheſt encomiums; but 
as an inſtruction to others who may under- 
take to improve farms. from their original 
poor ſtate, like that of Mr Young's. One 
regards the incloſing, the other the crop- 
ping. Mr Young began with incloſing 


his whole farm, a very expenſive job; to 


which no man 1s equal that has not a 
large fund. In my apprehenfion a great 
part of this expence might have been ſa- 
ved, at leaſt for many years, by incloſing 
gradually when neceſſary, or at leaſt uſe- 
ful. The eligible method would have been, 


to have confined the incloſing at firſt to 
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the infield laid down for hay and' paſture, 
without which no farm-operation can pro- 
ceed. The next ſtep would have been, to 
improve the outfield to the higheſt, and 
then incloſe it for graſs. The incloſing 
the moor might have been delayed for 
many years; as incloſing it could not be 
neceſſary till it ſhould be brought to per- 

fection. 
And this leads to che other point. Moor- 
ground is generally light, and full of 
pores. Such a contexture of ſoil is fit on- 
ly for heath. Good crops of any grain 
may be forced by dung againſt the nature 
of the ſoil. But when the dung is exhauſt- 
ed, it returns to its former ſtate, fit only 
for heath. And hence the mean ſtool of 
paſture-graſs in Mr Young's farm after 
goo crops of hay. And this is vouched 
y experience; for when moor was haſti- 
ly laid down, I have frequently ſeen the 
heath incroaching by degrees, till it co- 
vered the whole, and beat out every other 
plant. The only method to prevent this 
backfalling, is frequent crops, and fre- 
quent fallowing and rolling, till the ground 
become ſolid and compact. In that ſtate, 
however poco be laid down, heath will nor 
| | return! 
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return; for it will not grow in compact 


ſoil. And this is an additional reaſon for 
delaying the incloſing of ſuch land: for 
however well it be manured, yet if crops 
be taken to exhauſt the manure, and the 
ground be left porous as before, it will 
ſoon return to heath, by which the inclo- 
ſing is rendered abſolutely uſeleſs. 

All the world is acquainted with Mr 
Sandeman at Loncarty, as an excellent 
bleacher; but he is not ſo well known as 
a good farmer, though he excels in huſ- 
bandry almoſt as much as in bleaching. 
He is in the courſe of incloſing and culti- 
vating an extenſive farm of very mean 
land, which requires a great outlay of mo- 
ney; and upon which money is not ſpa- 
red. He very prudently makes his farm 
and bleachfield ſubſervient to each other. 
His farm ſupplies the horſes for carrying 
the materials that are neceſſary for bleach- 
ing, and for carrying the cloth to the 


bleachfield, and from ir, The bleach- 


field, on the other hand, affords abundance 
of refuſe, that makes excellent. manure for 
the farm. Much of his ground is alrea- 
dy in good order; and he never lays down 
a field in graſs without dreſſing it high 

SA with 
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: with: horſe-hoed crops of turnip and pota- 
toes. In a word, he is uſeful to the pu- 
blic, not only by improving a great quan- 
tity of poor land, but by giving a good 
example to his neighbours. I make this 
obſervation, the rather becauſe of the great 
quantity of land round the flouriſhing 
town of Perth, that lies ſtill in the ſtate of 
nature, and yet capable of high improve- 
ment. It gives me pain to particulariſe a 
tract of fine land on the ſide of Almond 
water, the property of the Duke of Athol. 
There is abundance of ſhell-marl in it, as 
I have been informed; and yet hitherto 
there has not been the ſlighteſt attempt to 
any ſort of improvement. 

New Delvin, a farm belonging to Mr Mac- 
kenzic of Delvin, is in the middle of a large 
rough moor, covered entirely with heath. 
That gentleman deſerves great applauſe for 
his attempt to render uſeful a barren moor 
that produces nothing at preſent; and he 
is the firſt who has had courage to make the 
attempt;, His improvements are but in 
their infancy ; and yet he has done a great 
deal for the time, His firſt exertion was, 
to build a farm-houſe, with offices, in the 


moſt ſubſtantial manner, all covered with 
blue 
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blue ſlate, and the walls caſt with lime, 


which makes a fine appearance in the 


middle of a black moor. He has made a 
good garden, and a firm road leading from 
the houſes to the highway. To ſhelter 


from the north and weſt winds, he has 


planted a field with firs and other trees, 
that are in a flouriſhing condition. There 
is -one' circumſtance I muſt not overlook. 
A part of the trees are planted in trenched 
.ground, the remainder ſtand on the natu- 
ral ſurface. Would one imagine that the 
latter ſhould thrive the beſt? Yet ſo is 
the fact. My conjecture is, that the trees 
are apter to wind wave in the looſe-trench- 


ed ground; than which there is nothing 
more hurtful to trees. Mr Mackenzie will 
judge whether this conjecture be well found- 
The farm conſiſts of about 100 acres, 
moſtly of a till- bottom, which holds wa- 
ter. This diſeaſe is, in a great meaſure, 
remedied by drains above and below the 
ſurface. After the ground was laid dry, 
Mr Mackenzie begun with ploughing, in 
the months of November and December, 


about ſeventeen acres of the moor; which 
was croſs-ploughed and harrowed in the 


ſpring. 
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ſpring. What of the turf was left undi- 
geſted, was gathered into heaps; to which 
2 A turf brought from the adjacent 
The whole was burnt. when ſuffi- 


— * dry, and carefully ſpread upon the 
field. It was then ploughed, and made 
up into ridges of thirteen and a half feet 
broad; which were ploughed again, and 
gathered, in order to lay them perfectly 
dry. Deep ploughing is excellent againſt 
moiſture, and is practiſed here to good 
purpoſe. Lime was laid upon two acres 
of this field before ĩt got the laſt plough- 
ing. The whole was finiſhed before win- 
ter; and ſowed in the ſpring on the win- 
ter- furrows, with five firlots of oats per 
acre. It appeared to me, that the product 
would be five bolls of oats every acre. The 
crop was better on the ground where the 
aſhes were ſpread, than on what was limed. 
Aſhes are more quick in their operation 
than lime. 

As this moor is of a molly ſubſtance, 
and covered with ſtrong heath, I ſubmit 
to the proprietor, whether it may not an- 
{wer better, to pare and burn the ſurface 


before FO g. The aſhes would be an 
excellent 
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excellent manure, and much labour would 
be ſaved in ploughing and harrowing. 

I was not ſo lucky as to find Mr Mac- 
kenzie at home; but I was informed of 
- his plan, which 1s excellent. Ir 1s, to lay 
down the ground, as ſoon as poſſible, with 
graſs- ſeeds, to paſture it for years, to take 
it up again with lime or mar], in order to 
undergo a courſe of good huſbandry, with 
the aſſiſtance of all the dung that can be 
procured, and lay it down again in graſs 
in full heart. By this time the fences will 
be in perfection, and the victory will be 
gained by good paſture. 


There is marl in Lord Stormont 8 


ground very near; and I can have little 
doubt but that, upon proper application, 
his Lordſhip would afford it to his neigh- 
bours at an equal price. 


A gentleman of Mr Mackenzie's know- 


ledge and conduct will have all his inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry of the very beſt kinds. 


When ſurveying the eſtate of Stobhall, 


1 viſited that great foundation of improve- 
ment, and ſource of riches, the Monks- 
mire, near Cupar of Angus; from whence 
have been taken many a thouſand pounds 
worth of ſhell-marl, carried over all the 


country, 
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country, even to the diſtance of ten miles, 
The good effects appear in every corner, 
by the improvement of many farms; and 
the benefit of the marl has introduced every 
where ſummer-fallow and W ee crops 
of turnip and potatoes. 

Every farmer in Strathmore is doing 
well, by the encouragement of marl; but 
there are two farmers in rwe who 
deſerve the higheſt encomiums, Mr Dal- 
garno in the farm of Inghſton, and James 
Fenton in Hatton of Gaſſie. They at once 
made agreements for 20,000 bolls of marl 
at three pence half-penny per boll. They 
have marled each of them yearly about 
fifteen acres, laying on between fifty and 
ſeventy bolls per acre. The ſoil is light, 
with a free bottom, that holds not water. 
The firſt thing I ſaw were two fields, for- 
ty acres each, the one of barley, the o- 
ther of oats. I ſcarce remember to have 
ſeen finer crops : they had the appearance 
of producing ten bolls per acre, The 
next field I ſhall mention, is an inclo- 
fare of ten acres, of a light and gravelly 
ſoil, which had borne oats in the year 
1772. In ſpring 1773, it was ploughed, 
and thoroughly harrowed, to clear it of 

L | weeds ; 
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weeds ; then croſs-ploughed, and again 
harrawed : then ſeventy bolls of marl was 
laid on each acre; which was immediately 
ploughed in, and harrowed ſufficiently, to 
mix the marl with the ſoil, and to clear it 
of any remaining weeds. This labour 
was finiſhed before the 2oth of June; at 


which time the turnip-ſeed was ſowed in 


drills, with intervals of three feet. The 
horſe-hoing was carefully performed in 
the intervals, and hand- hoing in the rows. 
The crop proved very good, and cattle 
were fattened with it in the houſe; which 
were ſold at ſuch a price, as to produce no 


leſs than L. 4 per acre. Next year, this 


field was croſs - ploughed in April, and 
lay in that ſtate till the middle of May; 
when it was gathered up into ridges of 
eighteen feet, and ſown with Cheſter and 
barley, half and half, three firlots on the 
acre, I examined the crop carefully, and 
{ am of opinion, the produce will not be 
leſs than nine bolls per acre : A great crop 
for this year, in which the barley has ge- 
nerally proved a very bad crop. 


Fo the benefit of the public, I inſiſted 


with Mr Dalgarno to give me in writing 
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a full ſtate of his practice in huſbandry, 
and modes of improvement; which he 
only fulfilled in the follpwing year ; and! it 
is inſerted in 1 that year's rig As... 


FROM Perth to Creiff, the ſoil is in ma- 
ny parts good, and capable of great im- 
provement; though little hitherto hath 
been done. At Woodend, the property of 
Mr Watt, paring and burning are practi- 
ſed with ſucceſs, and the crops of bear 
and oats are good. Stone dikes, and the 
laying land into graſs without drefling, 
are the only articles of improvement car- 
ried on by the gentlemen. And as for the 
tenants, there is not one of them that de- 
ſerves to be taken notice of, Mungo Young 
at Carſehead excepted, My eye was di- 
rected to his farm, by an appearance ex- 
tremely uncommon in thoſe parts, viz. a 
large field under ſummer-fallow, done ac- 
cording to all the rules of art, the ground 
levelled, and the ridges made ſtraight. 
There I ſaw with pleaſure crops of tur- 
nip, cabbage, and open kail, for winter 
and ſpring food, in the drill-huſbandry 
way. I alſo ſaw ſome fields laid down in 
graſs, after being N dreſſed. His 

inſtruments 
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_ inſtruments of -huſbandry are good. In 
ſhort, every part carries the appearance of 
ſucceſs; which will undoubtedly prevail on 


his neighbours, ſooner or later, to, follow 
the ſame plan, 


Anthony Murray, Eſq; of Dullary, is 


ſtruggling to introduce a ſpirit of induſtry 


and improvement. To rouſe his own te- 


nants, he firſt ſets before them an exam- 
ple in the practice of huſbandry, by dreſſ- 


ing tlie farms one by one, and putting the 
ground into good order; then ſets the land 
in leaſe to the farmer that is beſt deſerving, 
and moſt forward to cultivate and manure 


the ground, according to the rules Mr Mur- 


ray preſcribes for him. 
In this part of the country, the fund 


for improvement is great; but ſcarcely 
any thing is done, except by lime and 
ſhell-marl, which the tenants make uſe of 


as a ſtimulus to the land; but do not 


add proper culture: neither are they cau- 


tious in the method of cropping, but wear 


out the ground by a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
white crops. To prevent the bad effects 


of over-cropping, Mr Murray very judi- 


ciouſly preſcribes to his tenants the num- 
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ber of crops they are to take, and throws 
in a number of green crops for meliora- 
ting the ground, and to reſt it, by being 
a few years alſo in graſs. This method is 
gaining converts by degrees; and it is 
highly probable, both gentlemen and 
farmers will ſoon fee it is their intereſt, 
and the ſubſtantial good of their country, 
to cultivate and improve their lands to the 
higheſt pitch, and not now to loſe one mo- 
ment of time longer. | 
Mr Murray approves of the cultivation 
of flax, and encourages it by his own ex- 
ample. He ſows a quantity every year, 
and finds account by it; eſpecially when 
the ſeed is got well ſaved, which is profit- 
able; and when ſowed a ſecond time, if 
on a different kind of ſoil from that on 
which it was raiſed the former year, al- 
ways anſwers well. The flax finds a-ready 
market in this manufacturing country. 
The moſt part of the town of Creiff be- 
longs to this gentleman, He is atrentive 
to the intereſt of the inhabitants, who are 
chiefly tradeſmen; and he connects his 
own and their intereſt together, by afford- 
ing them ſmall fields of incloſed ground, 
wherein he has done a great deal, by in- 
cloſing 
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wo cloſing with ſtone walls, made perfectly 5 
a- fencible; and fets them, for family-con- ö 
ng veniency, to the inhabitants. They dreſs * 
1s the ground moſtly at vacant hours, and are N 
is careful to procure manure for it. They 1 
ad take crops of potatoes, beans, peaſe, kail, 3 
ſt, and other vegetables; which, with now 9 
2 and then crops of grain, is vaſtly benefi- 4 
he cial for a tradeſman's family; and encou- "2 
o- rages man, wife, and child, to activity 5. 

and induſtry; which alſo contributes very 8 
In much to health, by a regular exerciſe in A 
* the field. No time need to be ſpent un- Y 
r, profitably: hence they can afford to pay oy 
n the landlord an encouraging rent. 5 
t- 10 
if FROM Creiff to Kinbuck and Dumblane, 1 
N no improvements equal thoſe of Sir Wil- 'M 
[- liam Stirling. He incloſes ſubſtantially 4 
y with ſtone dikes, limes plentifully, and b 

lays down his ground properly for pa- 1 
* ſture; which is well judged, as the na- 3 
'e ture of the ſoil, and moiſture of the cli- 4 
* mate, render graſs the moſt advantage- 7 
s ous. "8 
, General Graham's eſtate and houſe is in 9 


« this neighbourhood. A few incloſures, 
4 lately 


— 
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lately made, and laid down mY * 
ſeeds, are the only improvements that ap- 
pear. The reflection is painful, that in ſo 
large a tract of good ſoil, filled with gen- 
tlemens ſeats, ſo little ſhould appear, ei- 
ther of the practice or irt of buſ- 
bandry. ü = 1 


| 1 wears a different a- 
ſpect, and claims particular attention. 
The houſe is happily ſet down in the 
midſt of extenſive fields. The ſoil in ge- 
neral is free, and holds not water; and 
upon that account, it is capable of being 
improved to the higheſt pitch, both for 
profit and beauty. Much has been done, 
and is in the courſe of doing, for ac- 
compliſhing theſe noble ends, and for gi- 
ving an example to the neighbourhood of 
the moſt ſubſtantial improvements. The 
particulars were.taken in a future. ſurvey, 
and are related in the Appendix to this 


work, 


_HINTS, 


HINTS, by Lord Kawzs, to 
the Commuſhoners of the An- | 


nexed Eſtates. 


Suggeſted by the Report of cp ger 


Menzies, anno 1765; and by the Re- 


ports of Mr Wight, annis 1773 and 
1774. 


Onſidering the vaſt quantity of waſte 
ground in Scotland, fit only for 
buys trees, and the many navigable arms 


of the ſea, commodious for commerce, 


one cannot reflect, without great regret, 
that ſome degree of induſtry among our 
forefathers would at preſent have made 
timber one of our moſt profitable exports; 
inſtead of being laid under the neceſlity 
of importing great quantities of it annual- 
ly for ready money. The Commiſhoners 


have endeavoured all in their power to- 


make up for the indolence of our forefa- 
thers; and their patriotic zeal deſerves the 
higheſt 
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higheſt praiſe. They have beſtowed libe- 
rally to raiſe plantations every where in 
the King's eſtates; and their example, ir 
is hoped, will animate others to proceed in 
the ſame track. The ſpirit of planting has 
already made a confiderable progreſs; it 
is ſpreading wider and wider daily; and 
we have no reaſon to doubt, but that we. 
{hall ſoon have . timber ſufficient for our 
own purpoſes, and perhaps to ſpare for 
our neighbours, To balance our multi- 
plied importations from abroad, much in- 
duſtry is required to raiſe commodities at 
home. 

The caſe of Scotland with reſpect to 
corn, is little leſs to be lamented than 
with reſpe& to timber. A great propor- 
tion of it is incapable of bearing corn. 
This defect might be ſupplied by diligent 
cultivation of what is arable; yet one can- 
not travel a mile in the beſt-cultivated 
{hires, without having the pain of ſeeing 
ſpots abſolutely waſte, bearing nothing 
but bent and heath, at . beſt whins and 
broom. Nor, where the plough is actual- 
ly employed, is it leſs painful to ſee a ve- 


ry ſcanty produce upon land, which, by 
2 (kill 
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kill and induſtry, is. capable to bear the 


With reſpelt to the ne Perth, in 


particular, the rents are extremely- low; 2 
and yet the inhabitants are ſcarce able to 


live. Their ſpirits are depreſſed by po- 
verty; and they have neither activity nor 
knowledge to cultivate their lands in any 
good manner. They languidly go on in 
the old beaten track; and it never en- 
ters their thoughts that there is a better 


method. We need but except the fields 


round great towns, and onè or two ſhires, 
to make this picture ſuit all the huſband- 


men of Scotland. The Commiſſioners 


have been not leſs attentive to this article, 
than to that firſt mentioned; and, after 
uſing the proper means to raiſe a ſpirit of 
induſtry in the King's eſtates, and to en- 
courage the tenants to improve their poſ- 
ſeſſions, a more extenſive plan was lately 
formed, for improving agriculture in eve- 
ry part of Scotland. The plan is, to em- 
ploy a proper perſon to take an accurate 
ſurvey of the corn- countries, and of par- 
ticular diſtricts; to examine the ſtate of 
huſbandry in each of them, the climate, 
ſoil, inſtruments of huſbandry; to inſpect 

Vor. I. A a diligently 
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diligently the method of culture; and to re- 


port all to the Commiſſioners, with the im- 


provements that are proper, and the means 
for carrying theſe improvements into execu- 
tion. Andrew Wight of Ormiſtown, cho- 
fen for his eminent ſkill in huſbandry, 
has given an accurate report with refpect 
to the farms he has had occaſion to ſur- 
vey; and from it the Commithoners will 
judge of his abilities for carrying on the 
plan. That they will empldy- one or o- 
ther to carry it on, is expected from men 
of their public ſpirit, as likely to produce 
great good, No propoſition is more evi- 


dent, than that, hy diligent and ſkilful 


culture, corn would be produced ſufficient 
for our own conſumpt, and perhaps a ſur- 
plus to our neighbours. The indolence of 
our people is truly provoking, when it 
obliges us yearly to import oats in parti- 
cular in great quantities; conſidering, that 
by the fimpleſt culture grain may be 
raiſed on the waſte ſpots above mentioned 
to ſupply what we have a demand for. 
The tendency of the preſent plan is, to in- 
ſtruct our people in the method of huſ- 
þandry the beſt ſuited to their ſeveral poſ- 
ſeſions; and to awaken their induſtry, 

| by 
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by ſhewing what profit they can make by 
it. The eyes of every patriot are bent up- 
on the Commiſſioners; and if [they perſe- 
vere in this plan, - which cannot be doubt= 


ed, they will prove a bleſſing to their court 


try that will never be forgot. 
The expence of ſuch a plan ought. not 
to be regarded, conſidering the benefit it 


is like to produce. At the ſame time it 
muſt recommend the preſent plan, that 


the expence of execution will be very 


ſmall. Mr Wight has as large a ſhare of 


public ſpirit as belongs to any of his ſta- 
tion; and he has chearfully undertaken 
the work on moderate conditions. His 
obſervations muſt be publiſhed, to make 
them generally uſeful; and he truſts to 
the * of -publicatzen for his re- 


ward. L 


In the mean time, as there are * 


articles in his report, as well as in that of 
Commiſſioner Menzies, that ' ſeem proper 
to be put in execution without delay, the 
chief purpoſe of this paper is, to hint theſe 


to the Commiſſioners, in order to ſave 


trouble to ſuch as have no leiſure to ſtudy 


theſe reports at large. 
In the firſt . I join heartily with 
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Mr Menzies in the opinion he gives, that 
every tenant in che King's eſtates ſhould 
have a kitchen- garden for vegetables, Kail, 
cabbage, turnip, potatoes, &c. Oat-meal, 
the food of our people, has advanced to a 
price double of what it was thirty years 
ago; Which is a great additional burden 
an the farmer, and conſequently on his 
cheaper by dealing more in the kitchen; 
garden, as is done about Aberdeen. I 
propoſe, that in every tack there ſhould be 
aà clauſe obhging the tenant to have a kit- 
chen- garden of one acre at leaſt. And 
the ſame may be recommended to thoſe 
who have got tacks, . To ſecure perform- 
ance, the factors may be inſtructed to 
chuſe a proper ſpot for a kitchen- garden, 
and to fence the ſame out of the rents in 
his hand. And for encouragement to the 
tenants, there may be diſtributed among 
thoſe who have their kitchen-garden in 
the 2 ander a Ki ey ſhovel, and 
Boe. & 3; 

Buy Mr Wight's report, al is farms of 
Stobhall that were liferented are run-rig. 

There ought not to be a moment's delay in 
dividing them. | 


He 


— 
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lle propoſes, p. 54: That every renant 
of a corn-farm ſhould have a quantity of 


ground yearly in red clover for ſummer- 
food to his horſes; without which ſum 
mer-labour will go on heavily. But his 
plan ſeems too operoſe for lazy farmers. 
The following is more ſimple; and the 
Commiſſioners will chuſe what is the Moſt 
proper. Lęt every tenant have an inclo- 
ſure of his beſt greund near his babita- 
tion, more or leſs in proportion to his 
farm, but not under four Scotch acres. 


After it has received a thorough dreſſing, | 


the third part ought to be ſown with bar» 
ley and red clover, the remainder to be fal- 
low, unleſs an can be . for Po- 
tatoes. 

Tbe next year; as third, park to be 
in barley and red clover, the remainder in 
fallow, which is to be barley and red clo- 
ver the third year. Conſidering every di- 
viſion by itſelf, the firſt crop is barley, 
the ſecond is red clover, and the third 
year it muſt be in fallow. And proceed- 
ing in this routine, there will always be 
one diviſion in barley, another in red clo- 
ver, and the third in fallow, or potatoes, 
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190 HUSBANDRY. 
or turnip, if the ground be n 1 dung 
can be hat. 

The tenants of Stobhall that's was life 
i having no graſs, ſend all their cattle 
during ſummer to paſture, or rather ſtarve, 
in the moor above them, and che ground 
is | robbed of their dung: To prohibit 
this practice as ruinous, would oblige 
them to have graſs; and they would find 
great benefit in red clover, as above pro- 
poſed; - But the prohibition muſt be ſo 
qualified, as to give the tenants time to 
provide graſs before it be put in execu- 

- tion ; which cannot be _ — 1 
years. 

With reſpect to the late inbjofiresr! in . 
eſtate of Perth, Mr Wight finds fault with 
the method of planting the thorns; and he 
has great reaſon. It was an overſight in the 
Board, that men of ſkill were not conſult- 
ed, whether the ſoil in the preſent ſtate is 
fit for thorn-hedges. Whin-hedges would 

have anſwered much better in moſt of the 
farms. They ſoon come to perfection; 
and being an ever- green, are beautiful 


in the winter. The objection, That they 


ſpread through the ground, is removed by 
chpping or ſwitching them once a- year. 
I 
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I recommend warmly the plantation pro- 
poſed p. 52. for the reaſons there ſet 
forth. | 

Mr Wight, p. 105. ſhows the neceſſity 
of weeding the trees in the farm poſſeſſed 
by Mr Drummond of Meginch; and I ob- 
ſerve in general, after being at great pains 
in raiſing plantations, we have laid down 
no meaſures for weeding them. Without 
weeding it is in vain to plant; and there- 
fore this uſeful operation ought not to be 
delayed. ; 

By Mr Wight's Report there is in the 
farm of Parkhead a limeſtone-quarry, with 
pears to burn it. Let it be ſet to ſome 
undertaker who will agree to furniſh lime 
to the King's tenants at a moderate rate ; 
and many will be glad to undertake, be- 
cauſe there is no limeſtone in the neigh- 
bourhood. If encouragement be neceſſa- 
ry, the Commiſſioners will not grudge 
the expence of a draw-kiln, taking five 
per cent for the money laid out, and ob- 
liging the poſſeſſor to keep it in repair. 

Mr Wight reports, that the inhabitants 
of Strelitz are poor, and heartleſs, without 
any proſpect of mending their condition, 
as their ground is ill- ploughed, and at un- 
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who make it their laſt work, when they 
have nothing to plough at home. He 


adds, that as their ſcanty crops afford 


little dung, their land grows yearly worſe 
and worſe. This is a caſe that deſerves 
the moſt ſerious attention of the Board. 
This and ſeveral other villages were erect- 
ed, at a conſiderable expence, in order to 
collect manufacturers and tradeſmen, for 
their own benefit, and that of the neigh- 


bourhood; and it is ſadly to be regretted, 


that ſo good a purpoſe ſhould be totally diſ- 


appointed by a bad plan; for theſe people 
will ſoon be reduced to beggary, if the 
Board do not effectually interpoſe. I ſub- 
mit the following plan to the conſideration 


of my brethren, hoping, that, in their 


hands, it will receive conſiderable improve- 
ments. Let each houſeholder in Strelitz 
have a kitchen- garden, not leſs than a quar- 
ter of an acre, to be cultivated with the 
ſpade. All the reſt of the ground to be 


laid out in two ihcloſures ; one in graſs 
for ſummer- paſture to their cows, and one 


in corn for ſtraw in winter; each to have 
his proportion of the latter, diſtinguiſhed 
by land- marks, upon which all their dung 

1 | 18 
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is to be laid. And to provide for regular 
ploughing and harrowing, one or more 
induſtrious farmers in the neighbourhood 


muſt be engaged by the Board to under- 


take that work at à certain rate, to be de- 
frayed by the Board, till the people be in 


condition to defray it themſelves. The 
rate muſt be ſuch as to be profitable to the 


undertaker ; but not to be paid till the 


factor report, that the undertaker has care- 


fully performed his work. Some ſuch 
method is indiſpenſable in every one of 


the King's villages, to put his people in 
a comfortable ſtate, and to fulfil the pur 


poſe of the Board in erecting theſe villa- 
The ſituation of the town of Auchter- 
arder and its inhabitants are deſcribed in 
both reports; particularly with reſpect to 
the ſmall poſſeſſions ſo interwoven as to 


prevent proper cultivation. Auchterar- 


der is a populous village, and to the Com- 
miſſioners ought to be a capital object. I 


had occaſion to viſit it twice during the 
courſe of my laſt circuit, and made very 
particular inquiries about it. The inha- 


bitants are ſhoemakers, tailors, weavers, 
and day-labourers, who are half idle for 
VorL, I, B b want 
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want of employment, and ſubſiſt very 

poorly. To introduce ſome manufacture 
that will give full employment to the peo- 
ple, would ſuit the views of the Board. 
J thought of the Oſnaburgh- manufacture, 
in which men, women, and children may 
be employed, as they are in Germany. 
But the grounds about that town carry 
flax too fine for that manufacture; and 1 
would not begin it under any ſeen diſad- 
vantage. What only occurs at preſent is, 
to diſtribute ſmall quantities of flax-ſeed 
among the poor people, on condition of 
their dreſſing the flax themſelves during 
the long evenings in winter, and in bad 
days, unfit for field-operations ; and to en- 
courage ſpinning and heckling amongſt the 
women. But in order to promote any ma- 
nufacture, there muſt be a weekly mar- 
ket, the neceſſity of which is ſet forth in 
Mr Wight's Report, and the diſtreſs of the 
people for want of it. John Stewart is a 
man of enterpriſe. He ſome time ago ſet 
up a public brewery in Auchterarder, 
which ſucceeds pretty well; and he is will- 
ing to undertake a weekly market for meal. 
A houſe ought to be built for holding 
meal, and other neceſſaries. The expence 
2 8: 5 muſt 
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muſt be laid out by the Board, taking i in- 


rereſt for the money as rent, with an ob- 
ligation to keep the houſe in repair. But 


no tack muſt be granted; for the poſſeſ- 
fion ought to depend on good behaviour. 
John Stewart ſows clover; and a formal 
complaint was entered by his neighbours 
againſt him, before the ſheriff, for obliging 
them to herd after harveſt, contrary to uſe 
and wont : yet laſt year they were glad to 
pay a high price for his clover, to preſerve 
their cattle from ſtarving. I engaged that 
he ſhould receive ſome reward from the 
Board, if he prevailed on any of his —_ 


bours to ſow clover. 


Laſtly, With reſpe&t to Auchterarder, 
it may be remitted by the Board to the 
factor, to conſider, and report, whether the 
plan propoſed above for Strelitz may not 
be equally proper here. It is certain, that 
their ſmall poſſeſſions are ſo interwoven, 


as to be a great obſtruction to cultivation. 
It appears from, both reports, that the 
houſes and yards in Borland bog have 
been ill executed. The hedges, in parti- 


cular, planted on the top of the dike, in 


a poor ſoil, cannot thrive. Why not 
, W in place of them, or ſweet- 


B b 2 briar 
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briar hedges, which I know by experience 
will thrive in the dryeſt ſoil? and a ſweet- 
briar hedge is an excellent fence, againſt 
ſheep in particular, if it be kept from 
growing too high. It appears from Wight's 
report, that many of the houſes are at 
preſent empty: why not fill them with 
weavers, to be free of rent for ſome years? 
In the preſent low ſtate of our linen ma- 
nufactures, every one ſhould give a help- 
ing hand. By proper encouragement, all 
the colony-houſes may be filled with wea- 
vers. 

Mr Keir, our factor, has a marl- pit in his 
farm, which he vends to the neighbouring 
tenants at ſixpence per ball. It is obſerved 
by Mr Wight, that they lay this marl up- 
on their land, without preparing it by 
proper culture; and that the product is 
not ſuch as it ought ta be. May not Mr 
Keir be inſtructed to ſell none to the te- 
nants under his command but to ſuch as 

pre pars their ground ſufficiently? 
Several tenants are recommended by Mr 
Wight as ſkilful and induſtrious farmers ; 
and that part of his report ſhould not be 
overlooked. I begin with Mr Gow, mi- 
niſter of Cargill, who is warmly recom- 
| mended 
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mended for managing his glebe to perfec- 
tion. Let us lay hold of him as a proper 
perſon for inſtructing his pariſhioners in 
temporal as well as ſpiritual affairs; and 
for good example to others, let him try 
his hand on Kirkland, a ſmall farm under 
thirty acres, poſſeſſed by a maſon, who is 
no improver. Mr Gib, tenant in Reid - 


ſton, is eminent among his brethren for 


{kill as well as induſtry: may it not be 
proper to ſhow our approbation of him, 
by preſenting him with a cart of the beſt 
conſtruction? Rewards which are not de- 
manded, nor expected, have an excellent 
effect: they ſhow the tenants, that we are 
attentive to their management, though 
we do not always fpeak out. David Huſ- 
band in Wolf hill, who poſſeſſes but half a 
plough, deſerves a farm to himſelf; and 
he ought to be kept in view. William 


Howie in Knowhead is equally intitled to 


our favour. John Porteous, in the Mains 
of Strathgaith, is anxious to convert into 
an orchard a ſmall ſpot near his houſe, a- 
bout an acre, in which there are a few 
trees of no value. Let the favour be grant- 
ed for . him; hut under con- 

dition 
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dition of preſerving ay, trees chat are va- 
luable. * 3 
Roy, the Wa at Spelle, com- 


lang; that he can raiſe no firs, becauſe 
the ſoil is ſo light, that hey are ſpewed 


out by the froſt. Sawings of timber ſpread 


upon the beds, or ſheeling-ſeed, will pro- 
tect the ſeedlings from froſt; and fo will 
the covering them with mall branches of 
fir. He may be informed of this by the 
ſecretary, and to make the beds narrow 
ridges and deep furrow. I approve of 
what is propoſed by Mr Wight at the 
end of his report, viz. Premiums for the 
beſt ſammer-fallow, - for the beſt : crops 
of peaſe, of red clover,” and of turnips. 
With reſpect to peaſe, in particular, a pre- 
mium will be extremely uſeful. A crop 
of peaſe tends not only to meliorate the 
ſoil, but makes a ſtock of good winter- 
food; and yet very few tenants in the 
Perth eſtate deal in that grain. As to ſuch 
premiums, vith reſpect to tlie low parts 
of the Annexed Eſtates, I propoſe, that 
they be divided, in convenient diftricts, 
between great and ſmall ;- and that there 
be two or three premiums for each diſtrict. 
A great, or rather invincible, obſtruc- 

tion 
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tion to good huſbandry, are bad ploughs 
and harrows, bitterly complained of in 
both Reports. I propoſe an excellent re- 
medy for that evil; which is, that, part 
of the additional rents be applied for pur- 
chafing ploughs and harrows of the beſt 
conſtruſtion, and diſtributed among the 
tenants whoſe rents are mauſed. 
Me Wight's plan of huſbandry for the 
farms ſurveyed by him is unexceptionable. 
It ought to be printed, and diſtributed a- 
mong the tenants for their inſtruction. It 
is however too complicated for moſt of 
them in their preſent ſtate of ignorance 
and inactivity. They muſt be led to it by 
{low degrees ; and the foregoing. particu- 
lars are ſuggeſted as preparatory ſteps, be- 
ing ſimple, and eaſily put in practice. 

At the ſame time, Mr Wight's plan may 
be recommended to all of. them by the 


factors, with aſſurances, . that thoſe who 


approach the neareſt to.it will be favour- 


ites of the Board, and may depend on 
marks of their favour. | 


OR- 
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O RDERS in conſequence of 
Lord Kames's Hints, 


IN conſequence of the foregoing Hints 

by Lord Kames, the Honourable Com- 
miſſioners thought proper to iſſue the fol- 
lowing orders to their factors — the e- 


ſtare of Perth. 


1. That the undivided parts of the baro- 
ny of Stobhall be now divided into regular 
farms. 

Done, 


2. That as ſoon as the tenants of Stobs 
hall ſhall get their land into proper order, 
the practice of ſending their cattle to graſe 
on the moors belonging to other eſtates be 
prohibited. 

Done. 


3. That 
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3. That each tenant have a ſufficient kit- 
chen- garden. 
Done. 


4. That the moor of Stobhall be plant- 
4 


300 acres is done. 


F. A cart of the beſt conſtruction to be 

given to Mr Gibb in Redſtone. . 

The factor ordered to purchaſe this 
cart, 


6. That the factors do cauſe weed the 
plantations; and that Mr Keir in particu- 
lar do cauſe weed the plantations about 
Drummond Caſtle. 

Done. 


7. That each of the coloniſts of Strelitz 
have a kitchen- garden; their arable land 
to be laboured by an undertaker, at the 
Board's expence; and to have a common 
incloſure for paſture. 

Done. 


3. That the factor do ſet the vacant 
houſes at Borland-bog colony. 
Done. 


. 1. e 


9. That 
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9. That the factor ſell no marl to any 
of the tenants but ſuch whoſe ground 1 18 
properly prepared for it. 

| Done, | 


10. That the ſecretary do write to the 
nurſery-gardener at Strelitz, to lay faw- 
ings of timber, &c. on the fir-beds, to 
prevent their being Peer out 825 the 


froſt. 
Done. 


11. A granary to be built at Auchter- 
arder. 
Done. 


12. Premiums for beſt f ummer-fallow, 
beſt crops of ps red clover, and tur- 


nips. 
Done. 


13. That an woollen manufacture be e- 


ſtabliſhed at Callander. 
No undertaker has caſt up. 


THIRD 


9 


- 
7 


THikD SURVEY. 


N obedience to the orders of the Ho- 
nourable Board, I ſet out upon the 
28th July 1775, and was directed, a- 
mong other articles, to examine, and re- 
port, the progreſs of huſbandry in the 


places 1 ſhould viſit, in order to give in- 


ſtruction, and to gratify the curioſity of the 
public. 


IN this year's circuit I ſurveyed the 


counties of Fife, Forfar, and Kincardin. I 


ſurveyed the Carſe of Gowry, and touch- 
ed at certain parts of Perthſhire not for- 
merly ſurveyed by me; and, in paſling, 
I viewed again the Annexed Eſtates of 
Stobhall and Auchterarder ; from thence 


1 proceeded to Clackmannanſhire: and the 
following Report of the whole is humbly 


ſubmitted to the Honourable Commiſſion- 
ers. 


Ce 2 County 
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County of Fire. 


IN the county of Fife there is great va- 
e riety of ſoil; and the face of the coun- 
try is not lefs various. There is a range of 
hills, termed the Lomonds, in an eaſt and 
weſt direction, which divide the county 
in two- not very unequal parts ; and the 
variety of ſoil on both fides of that high 
ground requires different modes of im- 
provement ; which however have not been 
carried to any confiderable degree of per- 
fection. Yet manure is plenty, and eaſy 
of acceſs. There is plenty of limeſtone of 
| the beſt quality, and coal at hand to burn 
i it. Lime-ſhells, water-borne, are pro- 
| cured from Lord Elgin's eſtate, at an eafy 
rate ; numerous towns and villages, both 
on the frith of Forth and in the interior 
parts of the country, afford great plenty 
of rich dung; and they have beſide great 
quantities of ſea-weed; not to mention 
{hell-marl, diſcovered in ſeveral parts. 
Here is a rich and enticing fund for im- 

| provements ; 
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provements; but F am ſorry to ſay, that 
the effects do not correſpond to the means. 
An induſtrious people would draw much 
more profit from theſe manures. Nay, I 
muſt add, that even ſimple ploughing is 
feldom ſeen in that county in any degree 
of perfection: nor can we have great hopes 
of improvement, unlefs gentlemen of for- 
tune and education will take the lead, and 
be at pains to inſtruct their tenants. The 
county is not akegether deſtitute of ſuch 
leaders; and 1 go on with ſatisfaction to 
mention thoſe that fat 1 in m * 


Tis late Earl 7 Balcarras pen his 
youth in the ſervice» of his Majefty both 
at fea and land; a ſort of life the leaſt of 
all connected with huſbandry; and yet 
ſuch was the force of his genius, as to 
ſtrike out at once an excellent farmer. 
About twenty-five years ago he began a 
courſe of agriculture, that deſerves well 
to be imitated by his neighbours. The 
eſtate of Balcarras contains about 1400 
Scotch acres, gently ſloping towards the 
frith of Forth, and protected by higher 
grounds to the north, producing coal, 


limeſtone, and free ſtone, in abundance. 


The 
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The ſoil of this eſtate is of three kinds 
one is a deep well-mixed mould, that 
admits water to paſs freely through it; 
another inclines more to clay, with a till- 
bottom that holds water; and the third ſort 
is a gravel, with a mixture of good ſoil, 
on a free bottom, that allows water to paſs. 
At this time the rent did not e L. 560 

Sterling yearly. 


His fences are either ſtone and lime, or 


funk fences, faced up with ſtone in a moſt 
ſubſtantial, manner, with a thorn-hedge 
on the top of the fence. The incloſures 
are from ten to twelve acres each. 

The ſoil next the manſion-houſe, being 
pe the firſt and thirg ſorts mentioned a- 
bove, were managed in the following man- 
ner. Being ſenſible that they were well 
fitted for the drill- huſbandry, he began 
with frequent ploughings and harrowings, 
in order for a turnip- crop. The ſeed was 
ſown in rows, the intervals being about 
three feet and one half. It was dunged in 
the rows, and carefully weeded, both with 
the hand and plough, which never failed 
to produce a good crop, given to cattle in 
the houſe, with the addition of two feeds 
of clover-hay daily. The cattle were put 


up 
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up about the firſt of November, and kept 
upon that food till the middle of March; 
when they were ſold off; and four pounds 
were commonly gained on each bullock; 
which may be conſidered as the price of 
the turnip and clover-hay. | Two oxen 
commonly conſumed an acre of turnip. 
As ſoon as the ground was ſufficiently 
dry after the turnip was cleared off, - it 
got two ploughings, and three when there 
was time for it, as a preparation for barley 
and red clover, Half a boll of the for- 
mer was ſowed upon an acre, and twenty 
pounds of the latter. The product of the 
barley was commonly eight bolls per acre. 
The third year's crop was clover, cut for 
hay, which produced 200 ſtones the acre, 
The foggage was either fed on the ground, 
or ploughed down for manure. When 
the foggage was paſtured, the ground got 
one fallow in October, to prepare it for a 


crop of wheat, When ploughed down for 


manure, which was in Auguſt, the ground 
was twice ploughed in October; which was 
thought neceſſary to pulveriſe the ground 
for the wheat-crop. Each acre got ten 
pecks of ſeed” After the firſt method of 
managing, the product was from eight to 
b ten 
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ten bolls per acre; after the other, the 
product was from five to ſix bolls per acre 
only. Neither was the grain of ſo good 
quality, owing to a rankneſs of ſtraw, 
vrhich fell down before the grain was fully 
ripe. He began with the firſt method; 
but the ground was ſo peſtered with 
docks, the ſeed of which was carried out 
with the dung, that he was foreed to ſub- 
ſtitute the other. But experience ſhowed 
the cure to be worſe than the diſeaſe. 
The proper cure would have been, to 
root out every dock within the reach of 
the dunghill: A laborious work indeed; 
but if once done, it is done for ever. An- 
other method, ſtill more effectual, is, to 
turn over the dunghill at leaſt twice; 
which will rot every ſeed that is in it. 
With reſpect to the preparing ground 
for wheat after a crop of red clover, | 
muſt obſerve in general, that the firſt me- 
thod ought always to be preferred. A 
loamy ſoil, after one crop of turnip, and 
another of barley and red clover, is ſuſſi- 
ciently looſe and free for wheat by once 
ploughing. It is rather too free and looſe, 
and requires to be bound by the long 
roots of the red clover, in order to ſuſtain 
C--: Q 
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a weighty crop of wheat. But the three 
ploughings before the wheat - ſeed, by 
breaking the roots of the clover into 
pieces, renders the ground ſo looſe and 


open, as to be in a great meaſure unfit for 
wheat, It may be added, that it is a great 
deception to think, that ploughing down a 


green crop is beneficial to ground as a 
manure. | Inſtead of being heaped toge- 
ther for fermentation, it is divided into ſo 


many {mall parts by the plough, that it 


never takes the leaſt heat; nor is it any 
ſtimulus to the ſoil ; better far, to carry 


it into the dung- yard, to be laid on the 


top of dry ſtraw, and eat there by cattle; 
which will make a confiderable addition to 
the dunghill; or let it be eat upon the 
ground by cattle. Ther dung and piſs 
will enrich the ground much more than 
the green ſtuff ploughed in. The wheat- 
crop finiſhes the courſe; and the rotation 
is begun again with preparing the field for 
turnip. 

Such was the culture of the Mains, 
His Lordſhip took another courſe with re- 
ſpect to land he took from his tenants at- 


ter expiry of, their leaſes, He ſummer- 
fallowed a large portion yearly, which he 
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limed at the rate of ſeventy or eighty 
bolls per acre. The firſt crop was barley 
and graſs-ſeeds, viz, red and white clo- 
ver, with ryegraſs. He made hay of the 


- firſt crop of graſs; and then he fet it to 


tenants, to be paſtured only, For the beſt 
fields he got above thirty ſhillings per 
acre; and for thoſe of a meaner quality, 
above twenty. This was a great advance 
of rent; and, according to my beſt in- 
formation, his Lordſhip, beſides, drew 
more than his original rent daring the 
courſe of his improvements. 

The preſent Counteſs of Balcarras, a la- 
dy of remarkable ſpirit and enterpriſe, has 
. ventured to take from her ſon's curators, 
the farm that her Lord kept in his own 


poſſeſſion, of about 200 acres, at the rate 


of twenty-five ſhillings per acre; and con- 
tinues to manage the ſame with great {kill 
and addreſs. Conſidering, that ground 
conſtantly in tillage muſt in time be hack- 
neyed out, ſhe laid out certain portions of 
it for paſture, to be taken up again at pro- 
per intervals. She alſo, in feeding cattle, 
ſubſtituted ſtraw to clover-hay; which 
was a great ſaving. She has alſo made a 
conſiderable improvement upon her Lord's 

plan 
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plan of huſbandry, by a more extenſive 
rotation of crops, commonly in the fol- 
lowing order. Firſt year, turnip. Second, 
barley. Third, oats, one half ſown with 


red clover, to be cut green for food next 
ſummer. Fourth, drilled beans and pota- 


toes upon what is not in red clover. Fifth, 
barley. Sixth, oats. Seventh, ſummer- 
fallow, Eighth, wheat. Ninth, turnip or 
beans, or both, for which the dung is re- 


ſerved. N. B. As the ground is held to 
be ſufficiently fine by former dreſſings, 


this crop is in broadcaſt, requiring hand- 


| hoing only. Tenth, barley. Eleventh, 
oats, 


I ſurveyed theſe various crops 
with pleaſure, becauſe I found them all 


good. 


The farm of Mr John Fair at Colinſ- 
burgh 1s a light ſoil, that holds not wa- 
ter. It is moſtly incloſed; and he crops 


in the following manner. Firſt year, 


ſummer-fallow, with dung, lime, or marl. 
Second year, three firlots of wheat are 
ſown on one acre, and the product is from 
eight to ten bolls. Third year, horſe-hoed 
turnip, drilled beans or potatoes, dunged 


and hand-hoed, Fourth year, barley or 


D d 2 bear, 
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bear, with grafs- ſeeds. Ten pecks of bar- 


ley or bear on an acre, the product nine 
bolls. Part of the field is ſown with fix- 
teen pounds red clover, for cutting. green; 
the remainder is fown with ſeven pounds 
white cloyer, and as much yellow, with 
one buſhel of ryegraſs, intended for a 
ſingle year's paſture, which conſolidates 
the light ſoil. Fifth year, red clover is cut 
green, and the ſecond growth paſtured. 
Sixth year, oats, one boll to the acre; the 
product is from ten to twelve bolls. In- 
ſtead af oats, flax-ſeed is ſometimes ſown; 
the product, at one time, fixty-four ſtone 
per acre, at other times not above thirty- 


two ſtones. Mr Fair deferves great praiſe 


for his anxiety in extirpating weeds. Sen- 
ſible that this cannot be done by a fingle 
ſummer-fallow, even the moſt complete, 
he was at the expence of hand-weeding, 
giving no quarter Whendver they appear. 
By ſuch careful attention, he has leſſened 
greatly the number even of annuals; and 
he hopes in time to be rid of them alto- 
gether. 


Colonel Sinclair at Dyſart, like the Ro- 
man Cincintatus, has turned his ſword 
| into 
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into a ploughſhare; and is going on with 
great ardour in the improvement of his e- 
ſtate. The farm of Balbeggy, upon which 
he has chiefly operated, deſerves particu- 
lar notice. It contains 178 acres; of which 
there were ninety-nine of moor when the 
Colonel began upon it. Beſides which 
there were forty-five acres of ſo mean 
quality, as to be fit for planting only ; 
and after incloſing, it was planted in va- 
rious ſhapes of ſtrips and clumps, ſo as 
to be exceedingly pleafant to the eye. The 
beſt part of the farm conſiſts of ſeventy- 
nine acres, termed znfield, which had been 
wofully abuſed in the hands of tenants. 
The ſoil is tolerable loam, mixed with gra- 
vel, upon a till-bottom, full of ſmall 
ſtones: the outfield part, which is no bet- 
ter than moor, covered with ſhort heath, 
is of a molly ſubſtance, four inches thick; 
below which there is in ſome places clay, 
in others ſand and gravel, with a mixture 

of earth. | 
The Colonel's firſt attempt was upon a 
part of the outfield. He pared and burnt 
a part that was fit for that operation, and 
ſammer-fallowed the remainder; both of 
which were done molt effectually. The 
next 
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next ſtep was, to lay ſixty bolls of ſhell- 
lime on each acre; a very ſufficient doſe. 
The lime was ploughed in with the laſt 
furrow, and the ground divided into nine- 
feet ridges. Oats were ſown on the win- 
ter-furrow, as ſoon as the ground was dry 
for ploughing; five firlots to each acre. 
The burat part of the field produced near 
fix bolls per acre; what was fallowed not 
above four and a half. The ſecond crop 
was alſo oats, which yielded over-head a- 
bout fix bolls per acre; the fallowed part 
of the field being now equal to what was 
pared and burnt, The three ſubſequent 
crops were alſo oats ; but the product was 
ſhort, eſpecially the two laſt crops. Not- 
withſtanding which, another crop of oats 
was added, the increaſe of which was ex- 
tremely mean. This ſhowed the neceſſity 
of a thorough ſummer-fallow, as a prepa- 
ration for barley and graſs-ſeeds; and 
though the field was richly dunged, yet 
the product of barley was no more but 
three and a half bolls per acre. Of graſs- 
ſeeds there was fown per acre twelve pounds 
red clover, eight pounds white clover, and 
two buſhels of ryegraſs-ſeeds, yielding of 
hay 120 ſtone per acre. 
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Before proceeding further, the Colonel 
will forgive me for animadverting on the 


foregoing method. Seven crops of oats 


ſucceſſively was going out of all bounds, 
which could not fail to reduce the land to 
the laſt ſtage of poverty. Of this the un- 
ſucceſsful attempt to reſtore the land by 
dung and ſummer-fallow, 1s an evident 
proof, as both the barley and graſs were 
very mean crops. Peaſe is a grain that 
never fails on limed land; and the Colo- 
nel's expectations would have been much 
better anſwered. by the following ſucceſ- 
fon, Firſt, oats; ſecond, peaſe; third, 


bear, with twenty pounds red clover, in- 


rended for green food; fourth, red clover, 
the firſt growth cut, the ſecond paſtured ; 
fifth, oats. This would have been a fine 
preparation for the ſecond dreſſing of ſum- 


mer-fallow and dung mentioned above, 


and would have ſhowed itſelf in the ſub- 
ſequent crops. Overcropping is the bane 
of all improvements; which, in effect, is 
being penny-wiſe, and pound-fooliſh; for 
years are loſt before the land can be reſto- 
red. 

The Colonel, now ſenſible of the danger 


of overcropping, reſolves to be more ſpa- 
ring 
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ring for the future, to uſe more dung, and 
to lay down his fields ſooner into graſs for 
paſture. By the time that he has finiſhed 
this ſort of dreſſing, his fences will be in 
order, and he will reap the full advantage 
of 9 well n 


Mr Jamieſon, F actor to the Colonel, fired 


by his example, has taken a moor of a- 


bout eighty acres for improving. His firſt 
operation was, to incloſe with ditch and 
hedge ; the ditch- fix feet wide, and 
three feet deep. As the ſoil is extremely 


mean, the beſt of it was mixed with lime, 


to plant the thorns on; and his induſtry 
is rewarded by a vigorous growth of theſe 
plants. In dreſſing the moor, he has im- 
proved upon the Colonel's practice, He 
ridges and limes in one year, ſo as to be 
ready for a crop of oats the next; in order 
to which he gathers all the tufts of indi- 
geſted graſſy clods, and burns them on 
the field; which, beſide bringing the ſoil 
to good tilth, makes a fort of manure. 
In the next place, inſtead of oppreſſing his 
weak ground with overcropping, he lays 
it off in graſs as ſoon as the ground is ſuf- 
ficiently, prepared for that crop. - Beſide 

2 the 
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the foregoing, I ſee many examples of the 
advantage of paring and burning moor. 
The aſhes are the fineſt of all manure; but 
cannot be depended on beyond a year, at 
moſt two. But a caution here is neceſſa- 
ry. Nothing ought to, be burnt but a 
deep marſhy ſoil, which will leave ſuffi- 
cient ſoil after the burning. It would be 
great waſte to burn a thin foil, which 


would leave no ſoil behind. 


THE farm of Tyrie, two miles eaſt from 
Kinghorn, not far from the ſea-ſhore, is 
poſſeſſed by Mr Ranme from Eaſt Lothian, 
educated to huſbandry by his father, who 
was juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt farmers 
in that county. This farm conſiſts of 130 
acres ; to which Mr Rannie entered in the 
year 1756, by a leaſe from Colonel Sinclair. 

A few years after, he took from the Colo- 
nel an adjacent farm of 170 acres. The 
ſoil of theſe farms is good: for a proof of 
which, he pays for the firſt farm · at the 
rate of twenty-ſeven ſhillings and fix pence 
per acre ; for the laſt he pays victual- 
rent, which, at an equal converſion, a- 
mounts to twenty-five ſhillings per acre. 
No part of theſe farms lie ſo high as to 
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be reckoned a hazardous expoſure ; yet 
ſeveral parts riſe conſiderably above the le- 
vel of the ſea; and the higheſt are upon a 
rocky bottom, which allows water to paſs 
freely. The lower parts are of a deep, 
rich, black mould, upon a clay bottom, 
This bottom indeed permits not water to 
paſs: yet no great inconvenience enſues; 
becauſe the ſtaple is ſo deep, as to give a- 
bundant ſpace to the roots, without reach- 
ing the moiſture at the bottom of the fur- 
row; beſides that che fields have a gentle 
decline, ſo as that the water percolates a- 
long the clay bottom to the loweſt parts 
of the fields. There is a third fort on 
theſe farms, which is horizontal fields, 
ſurrounded moſtly with higher grounds, 

which by that means were conſtantly wet. 
They are now made perfectly dry, by 
ditches. carried along at the foot of the 
high ground, and intercepting the ſprings 
and rain; ſo as that no water now falls 
upon theſe fields but from the ſky. Theſe 
fields for ſome time have carried rich crops, 
particularly of oats. 


The two farms are abundantly provi- 


ded with manure. Beſide what is produ- 


ced in the ſtable-yard, a great quantity 
18 


is brought from the town of Kinghorn. 
Lime is at hand; and the ſea commonly 
throws out as much ſea- weed as can be ta- 
ken away. The firſt farm was ſurround- 
ed with a wall at Mr Rannie's entry ; and 
he has ſubdivided it into incloſures from 
ten to ſixteen acres, with fences of the ſame 
kind. The other farm is not yet wholly 
incloled; 998 wr 
Mr Rannie's method of culture deſerves 
attention; becauſe it may afford inſtruc- 
tion. Finding the firſt farm entirely un- 
der tillage, he laid ſome of his fields off 
for paſture, ſowing graſs-ſeeds with his 
barley. Theſe fields were cut for hay three 


years running; the product was from 200 


to 300 ſtones per acre. The foggage was 
paſtured. After the third year of hay, the 
ground was opened for oats about the 
month of December. Five firlots were 
ſown on an acre; and the return was 
commonly ten bolls. Next ſucceeded a 
barley- crop in the ordinary way, and 
ploughed before winter, and twice in 
ſpring. This crop often failed; which 
he imputes to the ground being rendered, 
by frequent ſtirring, too open and looſe; 
the effect of which was, to drain the ground 
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of moiſture. ' Rolling, he obſerved, was 
not a preventive. But I obſerve, that his 
roller was not weighty” enough. The 
third crop was peaſe and beans, in equal 
quantities, ſown on a ſpring- furrow, after 
being well dunged, ſix firlots, and fre- 
quently eight, on an acre. This crop ne- 
ver failed, and in general was from ſix to 
ſeven bolls per acre. Fourth crop was 
wheat or barley, with one ploughing for 
wheat, or two when requiſite, ſowed with 
one boll per acre; and the product is from 
ſeven to eight bolls. The barley got three 
ſtirrings for graſs-ſeeds; and the crop of 


graſs was commonly poor. 


This method of culture falling ſhort of 
expectation, he varied it as follows. Af- 
ter taking the hay- crop laſt mentioned, the 
field was dunged, thrice ploughed, and 
wheat ſown. Here alſo the wheat- crop 
miſgave; which might be owing to the 
frequent ploughings, which laid the ſoil 
exceedingly open to admit the ſeverity of 
the winter and ſpring froſts. The follow- 
ing crops were peaſe and beans mixed, 
barley, and oats. Here again Mr Rannie 
was diſappointed : and his diſappointment 
led him to the following plan, which 

gives 


Vo tute 4 | ; 
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gives him full ſatisfaction. Inſtead of 
ſowing graſs-ſeeds with barley, he now 

ſovrs them with oats on the winter-fur- 

row; and the ſoil is finely prepared by 

the winter and fpring froſts; affording to 
every acre twelve pounds red clover, and 
a bufhet of ryegraſs-ſeed; which produ- 
ced, in hay, about 300 ſtones per acre, 

As ſoon as the hay can be got off, which 
is about the middle of June, the ground 
is thrice ploughed as a fallow, I obſerved 
to Mr Rannie, that this fallowing would 
not deſtroy the couch-graſs. His anſwer 
was, That his dry ſoil was not ſubject to 
that weed. But to proceed: The field 
is manured plentifully with well - digeſted 
dung, which is ploughed in with an ebb 
furrow. After remaining in that ſtate two 
or three weeks, the field is croſs- ploughed 
wich a deeper furrow : and after ſome 
time, 1t is well harrowed ; which by the 
firſt of September gives a freſh crop of 
weeds. Theſe are deſtroyed by the third 
and laſt ploughing, in which the ridges 
are made up in order; and the wheat-ſeed 
is ſown in October, three firlots upon an 
acre. It is rolled in ſpring, when the 
ground is dry; and the product is from 
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eight to ten bolls on an acre. po the belt 
fields, where the ſeaſon 18 favourable, the 
product will be from twelve to fifteen bolls 
per acre. The third crop is oats, ſown on 
the winter-frrow, with, one boll per acre 
the product is from nine to ten bolls. 
The fourth crop is a mixture of peaſe and 
beans, never leſs of ſeed than ſeven firlots 
per acre, and frequentiy eight. The 
ground is but once ploughed, as early in 
ſpring as the ſeaſon will permit; and the 
return is ſeven or eight bolls. The fifth 
crop is barley. Two ſtirrings are given; j 
one before winter, and another at ſeed- 
time. If the peaſe-crop fail, and the 
ground conſequently be foul, a third ſtir- 
ring is given. Three or four firlots are 
ſown on each acre; and the return is a- 
bout eight bolls. The fixth and laſt crop 
is oats, ſown on the winter-furrow, with 
twelve pounds red clover, and one buſhel 
of ryegraſs. This crop of oats yields 
commonly ſix bolls per acre. And after 
this crop the rotation begins anew. _ 

Mr Rannie, to increaſe his dunghill, 
purchaſes a number of winterers, which, 
after ranging his ſtables, are put upon 
foggage in winter during the day-light, 
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and brought into a ſtraw- yard at night, 
where they have plenty of ſtraw to eat and 


223 


lie on. 


If the foregoing plan of alanby be 
attended to, it will appear, that the ſoil 
muſt be exceedingly good to produce ſuch 
crops. The ſeyerity of cropping is not 
ſoftened by turnip, ' cabbage, or even by 
potatoes. Peaſe and beans: are the only 
meliorating crop. In the rotation laſt gi- 
ven, five robbing crops are taken, dung 
only once given, and one green crop; yet 


all the five crops are good; which is an 


undoubted evidence of the efficacy of good 
tillage, well limed, in a rich ſoil. 


* 


THE eſtate of Lathriſk, near to Falk- 


land, is the property of Alexander Cuning- 
ham, Eſq; of which he retains in his own 
poſſeſſion 430 acres, This farm is diſad- 
vantageouſly ſituated with reſpect to moi- 
ſture. It lies about a mile from the 


Eaſter Lomonds, between it on the ſouth, 


and the water of Eden on the north. From 
the hill mueh water, from rain and from 
ſprings, iſſues, and lodges in this farm; 
which is ſo level, that little runs off; at 


| we ſame time that the river Eden, on the 


other 
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other fide, is almoſt equal with the ſur- 
ace. By this ſituation, the farm was ren- 
dered a ſort of marſh, producing the 
coarſeſt kinds of plants, and incapable of 
being ploughed. The ſoil, however, in 
general, is free, and of a mixed nature, 
partly good mould, partly gravel, with a 
little moſs in ſome parts. In other parts, 
the moſs 15 ſo thick as to ee peats for 
firing. 
Through the de farms FAS is a bed 
of ſand, ſoft and compact, about two feet 


from the ſurface, Mr Cuningham's me- 


thod of reforming this farm is highly wor- 
thy of being deſcribed, for an example to e- 
very one who may be in the ſame unlucky 
ſituation. 

The preparatory ſtep taken to purge the 
ground of water, was an accurate ſurvey 
of all the levels that could be got; the 
chief of which did not afford more than 
nine feet of fall in a ſtretch of a meaſu- 
red mile and a half. He availed himſelf 
of this level by a capital drain, parallel to 
the river, and but a little way from it. 
This drain 1s twenty-five feet wide at top, 
and narrowed to five feet at bottom. Part 
of the earth thrown out was levelled back- 
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ward; the reſt was carried off, and laid 
upon ſpots that required to be raiſed, 


This drain does not communicate with the 


river but at the extremity of the eſtate, 
And to prevent the river from overflow- 
ing, Mr Cuningham has raiſed the bank 
on his own ſide higher than the higheſt 


flood, ſloping it gently down to the river, 


and ſowing it with graſs-ſeeds. 1 muſt 
obſerve, by the way, that Mr Cuningham 
wanted to ſtraight the river, and to widen 


its bed; which would have gained many 


acres to him, and to his neighbour on the 
other ſide of the river. But the propoſal 
was rejected; and his neighbour's land 
is overflowed with every ſwell of the 
river, a 

But to proceed with the draining. — 


On the fide of the farm next the hill, a 


deep drain is caſt, which intercepts all the 
water, and diſcharges it into the river, 
without touching the capital drain above 
mentioned : and now no. water falls on 
the farm but what drops from the clouds. 
And even this water would do harm in 
ſo flat a field, were it not carried off by 
leſſer drains that communicate with the 
great drain, The land at preſent is 1a 
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completely drained,. that though I ſurvey- 
ed it at a time of heavy falls of rain, yet 
our horſes did not dip more than ufual, 
And nature here concurs to complete the 
draining : what water is not carried off hy 
the artificial drains, ſinks down to the bed 
of ſand mentioned, and filtrates through 
it to the capital drain. All the ditches 


are planted with quicks, which are care- 


fully dreſſed, and thrive exceedingly. Mr 
Cuningham has reared commodious offices 
for every purpoſe of huſbandry, which are 
kept in fine order. 

As Mr Cuningham's object is oraſs, he 
has calculated his method of culture ta 
that end, without much regard to the pro- 
fir of interim crops. Summer-fallow and 
turnip in drills are, for that end, his 
chief operations. Lime 1s laid on the fal- 
low, and compoft dunghills. The turnip 
are faithfully dunged, and well dreſſed, 
both by horſe and hand hoing. Tur- 
nip have ſometimes ſucceeded without 
any dung. They are conſumed in the 
houſe by cattle. Nor 1s plenty of hay 
grudged, it being a rule with Mr Cu- 
ningham, to conſume all his hay upon the 
Givi, Aud by theſe means he always ſe- 
cures 
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cures a good dunghill. Upon ground pre- 
pared for graſs- ſeeds, he ſows twelve 

pounds red clover, ſix pounds white clo- 
ver, four pounds ribbed graſs, and two 
buſhels of ryegraſs-ſeeds. He takes hay two 
years, and then dedicates the bole to pa- 
ſture. 

- Here I received a eee ac- 
count of fourteen bolls of potatoes being 
produced upon a ninth part of an acre, 
which is at the rate of 126 bolls per acre, 
and is the greateſt increaſe I ever heard 
of. The ground was old rough ſward, 

upon a free ſoil, The method of culture 
was this : The ſward was raiſed with the 
ſpade; and laid flat on its back. The 
{ward was pierced with a dibble, and a 
potatoe planted 1n the holes. When they 
appeared above ground, they were cover- 
ed with earth. And this operation was 
renewed from time to time, till the new 
earth roſe to the height of ren inches. The 
crop was carefully hand-hoed, 

Mr Cuningham makes conſiderable pro- 
fit of feeding cattle. At the tryſt of Fal- 
kirk in September, he purchaſes ſtots of 
two or three years old. They have good 


foggage during winter; with hay or ſtraw, 
F f 2 when 
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when the ground is covered with ſnow, or 
wie:n the froſt is hard: they have good 
paſture in the ſummer: and after being 
fed thus two years, it is ſurpriſing how 
much they have roſe in bulk, and in fat, 
at the beginning of the third winter. 
They are commonly purchaſed at thirty 
millings, and ſold at fix pounds, or above. 
Beſides the profit in money, the ground 
is conſiderably improved by the dung. 
This ſhows what may be made of young 
cattle, well choſen, and carefully fed, A 
well-proportioned body, a thin ſmall horn, 
and curled hair, denote the kind that are 
fitteſt for this purpoſe. rie 

The above inftance ſhows the great ef- 
ficacy of food. It is no novelty to ſee 
horned cattle of a ſmall kind riſe in ſize 
and weight greatly above the ordinary of 
their kind. If thoſe be choſen that are 
_ diſtingurſhed by peculiarity of ſhape, horn, 
hair, &c. known only to thoſe few who 
are judges of cattle, it is amazing to what 
ſize they will grow. I was informed by 
one eminent in the knowledge of - cattle, 
that a bullock which wears a curled coat of 
hair will increaſe in fize as long as he 
lives. | 
Mr 
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Mr Cuningham alſo deals in feeding 
ſheep. Young wedders, purchaſed about 


Midſummer, are graſed till the ſecond 


winter; when they are put up to be fed 
with hay and corn. The market is ſup- 


plied with theſe ſhecp in the beginning of 


ſummer, when mutton is at the deareſt. 
They are bought for ſeven or eight * 
lings, and ſold for twenty - two. 

One fact I muſt not omit, het it 
ought to be a leſſon to every farmer. His 


ploughs are drawn with two oxen abreaſt, 


in harneſs, without a driver; and the work 
is perfectly well performed. This is a 
great ſaving in a corn- farm. I do not ex- 
pect much from a poor ignorant tenant; 
but it is my amazement, that gentlemen 
who live on their eſtates, do not lay them- 
ſelves out to introduce that method, which 
would raiſe their rents greatly, and be at 


the ſame time a great ſaving to their te- 


nants. I was curious to converſe with the 
ploughman. He proteſted, that oxen were 
equally docile with horſes, and equally ex- 


peditious, His oxen were wrought twice. 


a-day ; and after hard labour during ſum- 
mer, L ſaw them in the month of Auguſt 


in excellent order. 
THE 
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Tux villages of Strathmiglo and Auchter= 
muchty are ſituated in a large plain, of 
good natural ſoil, capable of great im- 
provement. The country is populous, and 
the inhabitants are induſtrious. The in- 
babitants of Strathmiglo, in particular, 
are famous for good ſpinning. Their li- 

nen yarn. draws a penny or three balf- 
pence a-ſpindle above the ordinary mar- 
ket- price. Much linen is manufactured at 
Auchtermuchty, and in the neighbour- 
hood, for which there is at preſent a briſk 
demand. 

One would readily a chat the po- 
pulouſneſs of theſe villages, and the mo- 
ney that circulates among the induſtrious 
inhabitants, ſhould have an influence to 
promote huſbandry in that country; and 
yet there 1s very little. appearance of any 


animation, except in the operations of Colo- 


nel Skene, and of one or two farmers in 
the neighbourhood. I muſt add the in- 
_ cloſures of Captain Law; of which the fen- 
ces are 1n good order, and laid out in 
ſtrai ght narrow ridges. 


Mr Durham of Largo. His eſtate is ex- 
tenſive. He has incloſed with ſtone walls, 


hedge, 
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hedge, and ditch, to a great extent; he 
authoriſes me to ſay 1000 acres. When 
good tenants offered, he let off farms in 
leaſes at moderate rents. Now the good 
effects of incloſed land, when improved, 
appear ; for he has leafed one farm of 700 
acres at eighteen ſhillings, that before was 
rented at ſeven ſhillings. Ground inclo- 
ſed near to the ſhore, cultivated, and laid 


down with grafs-ſeeds, is now rented, up- 


on a nineteen-years leaſe, from thirty to 
forty ſhillings per acre. ade 
His method of management on the farm 
occupied by himſelf, is, firſt year, either 
turnip, potato, or peaſe and beans, in 
rows, horſe-hoed, and hand-hoed. Se- 
cond year, barley and graſs-ſeeds ; takes 
one crop of hay, then paſtures a few years, 
and takes it up again freſh for a few crops 
of corn; ſows of graſs-ſeeds, twelve pounds 
red clover, eight pounds white, one buſhel 
upland hay-ſeed, and one buſhel of rye- 
graſs, The fields I ſaw that were dreſſed 
in the foregoing manner wore every ap- 
pearance of good huſbandry : The ridges 
were neat, ſtraight, and well laid out; 
the potato-crop was very good, the rows 
ſtraight, and well dreſſed; oats upon ground 
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juſt broke up from graſs, had every ap- 
pearance of producing twelve bolls per 


acre; wheat good, and the ground well 
dreſſed; beans in rows, ſowed under fur- 
row, hand- hoed twice, never yield leſs 
than ten or twelve bolls per acre. I can- 
not omit taking notice of his ſheep-walk 


upon the Law of Largo. It is rich old 


graſs, natural, and feeds ſheep to great 
perfection. This hill contains 2 50 acres ; 
and Mr Durham has incloſed it with a 
ſtone wall round its baſe. 1 eſteem this 
{heep-walk one of the beſt I ever ſaw. 
If I neglected to mention the improve- 
ment Mr Durham .has made upon the 
great glen not far from his houſe, 1 
ſhould be unpardonable. I am informed 
it is not leſs than two miles in length. It 
is planted on both ſides with every kind 
of foreſt-trees ; it is difficult to determine 
which kind thrives beſt on this glen. No 
where have J ſeen any plantation growing 
with greater luxuriancy. This enterpriſe 
alone is ſafficient to eſtabliſh Mr Durham's 
merit as an improver. Beſides, he has 
planted many. clumps of trees, properly 


- 3nterſperſed, on his eſtate, that are thriving 


wonderfully, and will ſoon be a great or- 
2 "A nament, 
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nament, as well as advantage, to that coun- 
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cry. 


Mr Henderſon, tenant to Mr Durham of 


Largo, occupies a farm of 700 acres, He 


is eminent for huſbandry; and I ſhall 


ſtate his method, contained in his letter 


addreſſed to me, in the following words. 
_ © I wiſh moſt ſincerely | had had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you when in this country, 
that I might have ſatisfied your inquiries ; 
which 1 ſhall now do as particularly as 
Me ſituation of my affairs will admit of, 
The county of Fife being a thorough- 
fare for almoſt all the cattle drove from 


the north of Scotland to England, it may 


be ſaid to have become the mart of both 
countries; of conſequence farmers in ma- 
ny parts of it, find it their intereſt to ad- 
opt the plan of graſing, rather than any 


regular ſyſtem of farming. This has been 


my caſe; and as I labour more or leſs ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the markets, I 


cannot be ſaid to follow any regular ſy- 


ſtem, . . 
In the firſt place, then, the farm of Hat- 


ton conſiſts chiefly of a black, eaſy ſoil, 


with a gravel bottom; its extent about 
Vor. I. G g 555 
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240 acres. My firſt intention was, to in- 
cloſe it with dirch and hedge, into inclo- 
. ſures from twelve to twenty-four acres ; 
the ditch fix feet wide, by three and an 
half, and four feet deep: and, as far as it 
conſiſted with my plan of grafing, I en- 
deavoured to follow the Norfolk 1 yſtem of 
huſbandry. 

Of that part of my farm in lage, I 
generally have a few acres in turnip, 1 
prepare my ground by three or more fur- 
rows; dung, and fow my turnips in drills, 
three feet aſunder ; hoe twice, and leave 
the turnips from eight to fourteen inches 
diſtant in the rows. I feed off with oxen 
in ſtalls ; one or two oxen to each acre, ac- 
cording 1 to their ſize, and the goodneſs of 
the turnips : the profits are various, bur, 
in general, from two to four pounds Ster- 
ling on each ox. After the turnip, I give 
two furrows for barley in broadcaft, fow 
three firlots to each acre; and, in gene- 
ral, have from ſeven to ten bolls in return. 
| ſow clover and ryegraſs along with the 
| barley; fourteen pounds red clover and 
one firlot ryegraſs to the acre; and have 
| of hay from 100 to 200 ſtone on each a- 
cre. Aﬀigr the firſt crop of clover, I ge- 


nerally 
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nerally give two furrows, and ſow wheat, 
from three to four buſhels each acre; and 
reap from eight to ten bolls. If che ground 
continues in good order, I then give two 
furrows, and ſow peaſe and beans broad- 
caſt; ſow from four to five buſhels each a- 
cre, and reap from eight to ten bolls per 


acre; and then either give three furrows 
for barley and graſs-ſeeds, or one furrow 


for oats and graſs-ſeeds, When I conti- 
nue it in tillage, I ſow oats, and then 
ſummer-fallow for turnips. My laſt crop 
of barley or oats on this plan 3 is from four 
to ſix bolls on each acre, 


I have given you this account, more to 


ſhow you the plan I wiſh to follow, than 
the plan I do follow; for as I can get no 
dung but what the farm produces, it is 
very little I can do in this way; and my 
farm in general by no means produces rich 


crops. Graſing is ſuch an uncertain thing, 


that ſome years we loſe our graſs, and e- 


ven the intereſt of our money; at other 
times we make ſuch profits, as it would 


be wrong to put in writing. In ſhort, it 
would require me to write a {mall vohame 


to give you a candid and proper account of 


the various loſſes, expences, and diſappoint- 
G g 2 ments, 
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ments, we are liable to; at whik [ 
cannot with propriety put it in your power 


to ſum up my profits. This will give 


you a general idea of my plan; and I 
hope Jou will excuſe my laying I 
more.“ 0 

Captain Kidd at Ely, prompted by a na- 
tural genius for huſbandry, has 'taken a 
nineteen-years leaſe from Sir John Anſtru- 
ther of 156 acres, at a rent of twenty-ſix 
ſhillings per acre, incloſed by Sir John 
with hedge and ditch, to be kept in re- 
pair by him the firſt ſeven years, The 
incloſing is done to perfection, the thorns 
growing proſperouſly; and the incloſures 
are from ten to fifteen acres each. The 
foil is moſtly a deep black loam, upon a 
tree bottom: a part of the farm has a bot- 


tom of black rich clay, which improves 
the ſoil when brought up by the plough. 


Mr Kidd's method of culture is as fol- 
lows. The farm is divided into fix equal 
portions. The firſt 1s prepared for turnip 
and cabbage as follows : By a ploughing 
before winter, ridges are formed fix or ſe- 


ven feet broad; a croſs-ploughing in the 


fpring, with a deep furrow, which levels 
| | the 


co 


— 
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the former ridges. As this farm is ſubject 
to annuals, great care is taken to extirpate 


them by repeated ploughings and harrow- 


ings. The whole field is dunged, if the 
dunghill will anſwer; if otherwiſe, the 
rows are dunged. The rows for cabbage 
have intervals of four feet; and thoſe for 
turnips of three feet only. Lime is ſprink- 
led along the rows before planting the 


cabbage, or drilling the turnip; which, 


beſides being a ſtimulus for the plants, may 
poſſibly guard againſt worms, and the black 
fly. The cabbages are planted twenty-two 
inches aſunder, and the turnip are left 
twelve inches aſunder; horſe-hoing in the 
intervals, and hand-hoing in the rows, 
are twice repeated; the turnip and cab- 
bage are conſumed in ſtall-feeding, with 
plenty of ſtraw, and ſometimes hay. The 
profit upon every acre, hay and ſtraw in- 
cluded, is about four pounds. Barley 
ſucceeds the turnip and cabbage, upon a 
ſingle furrow ; ten pecks are ſown on each 
acre, and the product is nine bolls. The 
third crop is red clover, which was ſown 
with the barley, twenty pounds each acre. 
It is cut green for working cattle in the 


houſe; and what is over is made into hay. 
| | | | The 
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| The ſecond 1 when carts. is alſo 
made into hay ; and what is late, is either 
cut for cattle, or paſtured. Wheat is the 
fourth crop, ſown in October, with ten 
pecks on an acre, which returned from 
eight to ten bolls. The fifth crop is beans, 
ſown broadcaſt, when the land turns up 
clean ; if otherwiſe, ſown in drills, with 
intervals of two and a half. feet; hoed 
with a ſmall plough twice, and hand-hoed 
when neceſſary. In broadcaſt fix firlots 
are ſown on an acre, and the product is 
fix bolls. The ſame quantity of ſeed is 
ſufficient in drills, and the product will be 
more than in broadcaſt, Early ſowing an- 
ſwers beſt for beans. He chuſes there- 
fore to ſow in January, and does not wil- 
lingly ſow later than February, He ſows 
always under furrow ; and to prevent ac- 
cidents, he ploughs immediately after 
ſowing a ridge or two. In the culture of 
beans he always finds ſucceſs in ribbing 
the ground immediately after the wheat 
is removed. Immediately before ſowing 
in January or February, the ground 1s 
croſs-harrowed ; the beans are ſown upon 
the ſurface, and ploughed in with a neat 
furrow. The ſixth crop is barley or bear; 


to 
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to which he gives twenty wain- load of 
ſea- weed, unleſs that manure has been u- 
ſed to the beans. It is laid on immediate- 
ly before the laſt ploughing, having given 
two ploughings before; one before win- 
ter, and one early in the ſpring, as ſoon 
as the ground is dry. He ſows twelve 
pecks of barley, or fourteen of bear, per 
acre; the product ten bolls. Bear is pre- 
ferred before barley; for one reaſon only, 


that it may be ſown as late as the begin- 


ning of June, which affords more time 
for deſtroying the annuals. Oats are ex- 
cluded from this plan; for they always 
grow rank, and fall down before the ſeed 


ripens, 


The Captain's method of cultivation 


muſt be highly approved of. It is benefi- 
cial to himſelf, and no leſs ſo to the land, 
which otherwiſe could not hold long out. 
Six crops are taken in rotation; three of 
which are meliorating crops; and, over 
and above, two of them get manure, the 
firſt and laſt, If no objection he againſt 
ſea-weed for wheat, it may be an im- 
provement to uſe it as a preparation for 
wheat, inſtead of delaying it to the bar- 
ley-crop ; which, in a dry ſeaſon, is apt 
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to be hurt by freſh dung: nor am I cer- 
tain whether the ſea- weed laid on for the 
barley- crop, may not encourage annuals, 
with which this farm is much infeſted. 
Mr Kidd yokes two oxen and two hor- 

ſes in a plough; but now being ſenſible 
of the advantage of uſing oxen only, he 
is refolved to give up horſes, and to con- 

fine himſelf to three oxen in a plough, all 
in a line. A man of his diſcernment will 
ſoon find, that with a right -- made plough, 

two good oxen are ſufficiently able for the 
ſtiffeſt of his ſoil, beſides ſaving the ex- 
pence of a driver. 


S . EK 


„/ Hoes MY I 


I Took a flight ſurvey of Sir John An- 
_ fruther” - huſbandry, as I had no time for 
a minute ſurvey of operations ſo extenſive. 
The fields about Sir John's houſe are all 
finely incloſed, the bulk of them with 
hedge and ditch; and the thorns are in 
high proſperity. He led me to extenſive 
fields, at a greater diſtance, moſtly of a 
mooriſh ſoil, which he was buſily impro- 
ving. In ſhort, all the branches of huſ- 
bandry were carrying on with great regu- 
larity, accurate accounts kepi,, and every 
thing in motion. 
1 | | One 
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One need ſay no more to give a deep 
impreſſion of Sir John's attention to im- 
provements, than that he himſelf has in- 
cloſed above | 3000 Scotch acres, all in the 
molt ſubſtantial manner. I believe no in- 
ſtance can be given of as much done by 
* other en in Scotland. 


* Thomas F. a one of — lohn s tenants, 
a a plain, but ſpirited and attentive farmer, 
poſleſſes 2 farm, of which eighty-ſix acres 
are a light and well-mixed foil, with a free 
bottom; the remainder, being a hundred 
acres, is light ground, with a clay bot- 
tom. This at firſt ſight appears to be 
merely fand; but it is mixed with ſome 
earth, and a conſiderable quantity of ſhells, 
The rent is paid in victual; which, at an 
average for years back, amounts to about 
ninety pounds Sterling yearly. Mr 
Foulis's plan of huſbandry is perfectly 
well adapted to the ſoil. He begins with 
turnip; of which he has twelve acres 
yearly, drilled with intervals of three fee: 
between the rows. He lays in the rows 
abour thirty cart-load of dung, which he 
procures from the neighbouring villages 
of Ely and Earlsferry, at two pence halt- 
Vor. I. "SK penny 
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penny per cart. He horſe-hoes twice, oft- 
ener if needful, . and hand-hoes the rows 
with great care. He commonly employs 
women, who appeared to me extremely 
dextrous. The turnip are applied to feed 
cattle in the houſe. The cattle have, be- 


fide, as much ſtraw as they can eat till 


March; at which time they get a ſtone 


each of good hay, at two feeds. Upon 


every ox, from four to five pounds is made 
of neat profit; and the profit upon each 
acre, including ſtraw and hay, is compu- 


ted from fix to eight pounds. A bapley- 


crop ſucceeds, upon a ſingle furrow. 
Three firlots are ſown on the acre; which 
returns ſeven bolls. With the barley, 


graſs-ſeeds. are ſown, nine pounds red 
clover, and as much white clover, and 


two buſhels of ryegraſs. The third crop 
is hay; the product is from 150 to 200 
ſtones per acre; .the ſecond. growth paſtu- 
red. The fourth crop is hay again; and 
the ſecond growth paſtured as before. It 
is then ploughed up. In the ſpring, as 


much ſea- weed is laid on as can be pro- 


cured during winter. The manure is 
ploughed in, and barley or bear is ſown 
upon that furrow, ten pecks or three fir- 
| | $4 lots 
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lots per acre,” producing from nine to ten 
bolls. As this product is great, it is bold 


to ſuggeſt any alteration in the manage- 


ment; yet I venture to obſerve, that ſoil 


ſo light and free, approaching even to 


ſand, requires to be artificially bound to- 
gether; which is done by the roots of 
graſs-plants, And I ſubmit, whether it 
would not anſwer better, to lay the ſea- 


weed upon the ſward, and to delay plough- 


ing till the month of March, for a crop 
of Lincolnſhire barley, to be ſown about 
the firſt week of April. The fixth and laſt 


crop is oats, ſown upon a ſpring- furrow, 


five firlots per acre; the product from: five 


to ſix bolls. 


The two crops of barley in the forego- 


ing plan anſwer well upon light land; the 
oats are the only robbing crop. The tur- 


nip is both a cleaning and meliorating 
crop, with the addition eſpecially of dung. 


The two crops of hay are far from being 


robbing crops, if cut before the ſeed is 
ripe; which ought to be an indiſpenſable 


rule, not only for the benefit of the ground, 
but for the benefit of the hay- crop. The 
taking hay two years ſucceſſively is an ex- 
cellent method, as the roots have time to 
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grow, and to bind the ground more ſtrong- 
ly. But this is not all: The paſturing 
two years ſucceſſively tends greatly to con- 
ſolidate the ground; which is alſo melio- 
rated by the dung dropped during paſtu- 
ring. Upon his ſtrong land, he takes a 
crop of peaſe and beans, inſtead of one of 
his crops of hay. And he judges wiſely, 
never to take wheat, which 1s improper for 
His foil. 
He breeds his own 0 and . 


them in the plough and wain till proper 


to be ſtall- fed; at which time they are va- 
lued to be from nine to ten pounds Ster- 

ling. He uſes the common plough of the 
country, which is drawn with two oxen 
and two horſes: a moſt uſeleſs expence. 


He is almoſt perſuaded to labour with oxen 


ny: 


5 Huis am br in this corner is tending 
to improvements. The farmers are begin- 
ning to look about them, to break looſe 


from the fetters of cuſtom, and to think of 
doing better. 


I ſhall mention, for chike honour, a few 
more of Sir John Anſtruther's tenants. 
Kare Wallace at Bowhouſe poſſeſſes a 


- farm 
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farm of 120 acres, I noted a large field 
under wheat; part of which had been 
drills of beans the former crop, the re- 
mainder ſummer- fallow. The crop was 
good throughout; but that part from ſum- 
mer-fallow appeared the beſt. 1530 79 
Large quantities of flax are produced in 
Fife. And here lam glad to lay hold of 
a moſt commendable practice of Mr Wal- 
lace; which is, to ſow turnip after flax. 


As ſoon as the flax is removed, the ground 


is twice ploughed, and the turnip-ſeed 


ſown broadcaſt ; which affords excellent 


food in ſpring to young cattle and milk- 
_ ewes, I hope this practice will engage e- 
very one who ſows flax in quantities to i- 
mitate the ſame; for it not only gives ad- 
ditional food, but is a great improver of 
light land. 


Mr Wallace has Penber improvement 


much to his own benefit, but not leſs to 
the people in the neighbourhood. He 
dreſſes a field carefully for potatoes, lays 
it over with ſea- weed, and ploughs it in. 
The villagers about take portions of this 
field, and plant it with potatoes; which he 
harrows. The hand- hoing and digging 
up are done by the villagers themſelves. 

They 
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They get large crops with little trouble; 
and he gets a good rent, beſide having his 
| lands well cleaned. 


1 ſhall mention but another, Nobert | 


Ding wall at Newton of Rires. This farm- 
er occupies 133 acres, and pays a hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds Sterling; a 
high rent for land that is high, and much 
expoſed. He ſummer-fallows, gives dung, 
and ſows wheat, raiſes rurnip for his 
_ cows only, and ſows graſs- ſeeds with his 
barley. 

Thus, ſtep by ſtep, are. the tenants in 
chat neighbourhood advancing. The pro- 
fit accruing will ſpur them on to proceed 
- with ſtill greater ſpirit. 

1 heard of a fiſherman. "Wor that wa- 
tered his growing crop with ſea-water; 
which he diſtributed on the field with the 
roſe of a watering- pan, fixed to his bar- 
rel, drawn along in a cart. I could not 
find the man; but was told, that the crop 
on 'the watered part of the field was bet- 
ter than on what was not watered, | 


Mr James Hogg, merchant in Anſtrather, 
has a farm of fifty acres, which he has 


poſſeſſed ten years. It is a ſtiff, poor, clay 


ſoil, 
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ſoil; with a till bottom; but has the lucky 


circumſtance of a proper declivity, which 
prevents water from ſtagnating on it. He 


has incloſed all with hedge and ditch, 
faced with ſtone, the incloſures being from 


nine to fourteen acres. He ſoon diſcover- 
ed, that drilled crops of turnip, cabbage, 
or potatoes, were -improper for this ſoil : 
therefore he took ro a plan more agreeable 
to it. He began with ſammer-fallowing 
and dunging, as a preparation to wheat; 
and dung he has in plenty from the town 
of Anſtruther. His firſt crop accordingly 


is wheat; the product of which ſeldom 


exceeds ſix bolls and an half at a medium. 
Second crop, peaſe and beans in broad- 


caſt; to which the ground is prepared by. 


a ribbing before winter. As ſoon as the 
ground is dry in February, five firlots and 


an half are ſown on each acre, which are 


ploughed under furrow. The product, at 
a medium of nine years, is not more than 
three from one. The third crop is barley 


or bear; for which the ground is prepa- 


red in the ordinary method, by a furrow 


before winter, and two in ſpring. He 
ſows one boll of barley per acre, and five 


firlots bear. As the product of this crop 
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Was mean, as : as the S he al- 
tered his plan, ſo far as to prepare for 


the barley- crop by manuring with ſea- 


weed, which he was mot fparing of; and 
by that alteration, he got a medium of 
ſeven bolls barley every acre. The ſuc- 
ceeding crop Was oats, upon a ſingle fur- 
row, given about Candlemas. The ſeed 
Was ſive firlots per acre, and the product 
ſix bolls. The next crop was barley; and 
with i it was ſown twelve pounds red clo- 
ver, eight pounds white, and a buſhel of 
ryegrais. The fifth and; fixth crops were 
hay, 200 ſtones. per acre. The ſecond 
growth of both years was cut, and given 
green to labouring cattle. Laſtly, The 
ground was broken up from graſs, ſome- 
times for oats, ſometimes for barley. But 
this plan has not been ſo long carried on 
as to give any certainty about the effects. 
The ill ſucceſs of Mr Hogg's firſt attempts 
in huſbandry, have not diſcouraged him 
from taking more ground; all which he 
has incloſed. His hedges are well kept, 
and appear vigorous; but, unluckily, he 
cannot take much benefit from his fences; 
becauſe his ſoil is apt to poach, and will 
not bear the paſturing of large cattle. 
2 Sheep 


re 
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Sheep indeed might anſwer, if they were 
not deſtructive to young hedges. Such a 
ſoil is improper for wheat, becauſe of the 
moiſture it retains in winter; and froſt 
acts with double force upon a wet ſoil, 
by ſwelling it, and expoſing to the air the 
roots of what grows in it. Wheat, be- 
fide, being long in the ground, gives time 
for the parts to unite, ſo as to require 
double labour in pulverizing. This is e- 
vidently one reaſon why the crop of peaſe 
and beans that ſucceeded the wheat, did 
not thrive. I pronounce in favour of oats 
for the firſt crop after fallow, which e- 
ſcapes the foregoing inconveniencies. A 
fallow before wifiter lays the ſoil open to 
the froſt; which, ſwelling and pulverizing 
the ground, is a fine preparation for oats, 
And I am confirmed in this thought by 


Mr Hogg himſelf; who informs me, that 


when he made a trial of oats after fallow, 
the produce was twelve after one. I would 
ſow along with the oats red clover, the 
froſt- preparation being excellent for that 
ſeed. A plentiful crop of red clover may 
be expected, to be cut for green food, or 
for hay. Let the clover-ſtubble be manu- 
red with ſea-weed, if it can be got, or 
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- with ſtreet-dung from the town of Anſtru- 
ther. Plough it in with the edge of the 
furrow upward; the dung will prevent it 
from uniting too cloſe, which is often the 


attendant on winter- ploughed, poor, clay 
land. Sow Lincolnſhire barley, or lint, 


any time betwirt the firſt of March and 


firſt of April. The next crop ought to be 
beans, managed in the following manner. 
Stir the ground as early after harveſt as 
poſſible; the ground muſt be dry, ſetting 
the furrows upon the edge. Suppoſing 


the ridges to have been made ſeven feet 


broad. They muſt be now cleaved, and 
gore-furrowed ; which will ſplit each ridge 
into two, If the water*furrows be well 


cleared, the ground will he dry all winter. 


As ſoon as it can be trod upon in the 
ſpring, croſs-harrowing will fill the open 
furrows with tender mould. Drill. the 
beans upon that mould, and cover them 
gently with the plough, taking the earth 
from both fides; which will convert the 
fFurrows into crowns, and the crowns into 
furrows. And this muſt be done with an 
ebb furrow, that the beans may not be 


buried. When the beans appear fully a- 


bove ground, plough the earth from them 
a 8 with 


„„ = A ot Jo oi 
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with a deeper furrow; and hand- hoe the 
rows if weeds appear. Before the beans 
be ſo tall as to be hurt by the ſwingletree, 
lay the earth again to the plants, with the: 
deepeſt furrow the ſoil will admit. An 
early ſecond horſe-hoing will prevent the 
drought from getting into the roots of the 
plants. Never omit hand-hoing when 
weeds appear in the rows. When the 
beans are reaped, and carried off, which 
by this management will probably be a 
good crop, plough again, and turn two of 
the hoed ridges into ope ; taking only 
care to make the new crowns as high as 
poſſible. Sow oats as the finiſhing crop, 
with graſs-ſeeds, to be paſtured a few 
years, after cutting once or twice for 


hay. 


Tak fame of great improvements by 
Mr Lumſden of Innergelly, led me to call 
for that gentleman. He was from home. 
I took the liberty to ſurvey his ground, 
and found every particular to anſwer my 
expectation; turnip, potatoes, fallow, wheat, 
barley, &c. all denoting a {ſkilful ope- 
rator. 
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Sir William | Erſkine is doing great things 
on his eſtate of Deninno, about four 
miles from St Andrew's. It is high land, 
the ſoil mooriſh, but ſoft and dry. He 
incloſes with ſubſtantial ſtone walls, dreſſes 
the ground with a thorough ſummer- fal- 
low, ſtraights the ridges, lays on lime, 
' ſows oats with graſs- ſeeds, and lets off 
for graſing, at a conſiderable: advance of 
rent. ——» So good an example, where 
much land hes uncultivated, muſt have 
ſome effect. And 1 obſerved with plea- 
ſure, that his e ours are innig to 
copy him. 
| . the property of Mr Ander ſon 
of St Andrew's, was let a few years ago, 
upon a long leaſe, to David Wight, from 
Mid-Lothian, who had a good * and 
is a ſkilful farmer. 

The farm conſiſts of 300 acres, lying 
ſouth of St Andrew's bay, and waſhed by 


the ſea on one fade. It has variety of ſoil, 


ſtiff clay, mouldering clay, loam, a ſharp 
gravelly ſoil, and moor; the bottom till 
and rock, It was in excceding bad or- 
der, having been managed in the worſt 
manner, Mr Wight's firſt attempt was, 

_- * 
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to divide the farm into regular fields, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſoil, ſo as to 
avoid mixing ſoils in the ſame field; and 
in every different field the ridges were ſo 
managed as to have the ſame direction. 
Theſe particulars, tho' eſſential, are leſs at- 


tended to than they ought to be. Matters 


being thus prepared, he dreſſed and clean- 
ed field after field, by a complete ſummer- 


_ fallow, accompanied with dung. The 


firſt field he attempted, was that of moul- 
dering clay on a rocky bottom. In the 


year 1769, he gave five furrows, levelling 


and ſtraighting the ridges ; laid upon each 
acre forty cart-load of dung from St An- 
drew's, as much as two horſes could draw. 
In October he ſowed three firlots of wheat 
per acre ; and the product was ten bolls. 
The next crop was peaſe and beans, 


ſown about the firſt week of March, with 


fix firlots, half peaſe half beans. The 
product was no more than three bolls per 


acre, Oats was the third crop, ſown on , 


the winter-furrow, with one boll per acre; 
the product fix bolls : with the oats were 
ſown ten pounds red clover, fix pounds 
white clover, fix pounds yellow clover, 
and one buſhel of ryegraſs. The fourth 

and 
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and fifth crops were hay, producing 150 
ſtone per acre. The ſecond growth of both 


years was paſtured ; and the paſture was 
continued for ſereral years to pee che 
ground. 

The product of this firſt eſſay, after ſo 
much dreſſing and manure, was diſcoura- 
ging; eſpecially as this was one of the 
beſt fields on the farm, Yet the young 
man was not diſmayed : he redoubled his 
efforts, increaſed his home dung, and 
brought from St Andrew's every particle 
he could lay hold of. For further ſupply, 
he ſet about to procure ſea-weed ; which 
was an arduous taſk. In a high rocky 
ſhore, there was but one place that could 
be formed into a road. This he made ef- 
fectual at a conſiderable charge; and now 
he has ſea-weed in abundance, We ſhall 
now ſee the conſequence. | 
Twelve acres of the mouldering clay 
were fallowed with four ploughings, fifty 


cart-load of dung were laid on every acre, 


three firlots of wheat were ſown per acre, 
which returned twelve bolls. Beans mix- 
ed with a third part peafe, were ſown, fix 
firlots to an acre. They were ſown under 
furrow, * * twelve bolls per a- 


cre; 


e 
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cre ; of ſo good a quality as to draw four- 
teen ſhillings per boll. Here it muſt be 
remarked, that in dreſſing this field the 
old ridges were not levelled down. He 
imputes the ill ſucceſs of the former field 
to the levelling too ſuddenly. The third 
crop was barley, with one ploughing be- 
fore winter, and two in ſpring. One boll 
of ſeed was given per acre, When I ſaw 
the crop, it had the appearance of yield- 
ing ſeven bolls per acre, notwithſtanding 
the ſevere drought. This extraordinary 
ſucceſs has encouraged the young impro- 
ver to go rapidly on, He is full of obſer- 
vation, and profits by it,” Notwithſtand- 


ing the, bad ſucceſs of his firſt levelling 


the ridges, he is reſolved to go on, but 
more ſlowly. His operations are indeed 
extenſive, He has fallowed twelve acres 
of moor, giving thirty cart-loads of dung 
to every acre, and has given three plough- 
ings. Three firlots of barley are ſown on 
each acre, with ten pounds white clover, 
fix pounds red, four pounds yellow, and 
one boll upland graſs-ſeeds; rolled after 
ſowing. The product of barley ſix bolls 
and one half per acre. The ſecond crop 


hay, 100 ſtone per acre; then ſurrender- 
ed 
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ed to paſture. The ſame year five acres 
of the lighteſt ground were thrice plough- 
ed and dunged for turnip; which were 
drilled four feet wide, hoed twice, and a 
good crop produced for working oxen and 
young cattle, After the turnip, two drill- 
ed ridges were ploughed into one, and 
ſowed with batley and graſs-ſeeds. Both 
had a good appearance when J viſited the 
farm. Same year fallowed ten acres of a 
clay field, gave' fix ploughings, and low- 


ered the ridges, but without venturing to 


alter their form; laid on about forty carts 
of dung the acre, thickeſt on the crowns 
of the ridges, which had been thinned of 
foil ; ſowed three firlots of wheat the acre 
in October, which produced only eight 
bolls. Wheat in general was this year 
faulty, being much blighted and blacked. 
The next crop was a mixture of peaſe and 
beans, ſowed under furrow in February; 
ſame quantity of ſeed as above. It is to 
be hoped, that the wonderful induſtry of 
this young man will excite his neighbours 
to follow his example: and great room 
there is for induſtry in great quantities of 
land little better than waſte for want of 
| * * | * ©" 
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it, and yet abounding with the means . 
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He ineloſes with kedes and ditch, WAY 
es the earth with lime, whereon the quicks 
are laid; and they thrive exceedingly; 
He is anxious to have his incloſures fen- 
cible, for the benefit of paſture; a great 
conveniency with reſpect tofland that has 
been run out by bad management. In his 
ſtrong grounds he yokes two. oxen and 
two horſes in a plough; two only where 
the ſoil is light, without a driver; and 
he obſerves, that the oxen. perform as much 
labour as the horſes, and are not leſs ex- 
In paſſing on towards St Andrew's, I 
obſerved fields of turnip and potatoes in 
remarkable good order. I inquired for the 
operator, whom I found to be George Henry 
butcher at St Nicolas. He always had high 
ideas of farming; and at laſt got hold of 
a ſmall farm, about three quarters of a 


mile from the port of St Andrew's. He 


holds, that potatoes thrive the beſt when 


planted on lea well ſwarded : he lays on 


the acre thirty cart-loads of St Andrew's 


dung, the cart holding three bolls ; he 
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turns over the {ward with a neat furrow, 
laid clean over, any time between Decem- 
ber and February. The potatoes are ſet 
in rows, with a foot-dibble, the inter- 
vals eighteen inches, and the diſtance be- 
tween the potatoes in the rows one foot. 
After planting, the ſurface is harrowed 

very well in @he ſame direction with the 
plough, becauſe croſs-harrowing would 
turn up the ſod. Hand- hoing is not 
neglected; and no indulgence is given to 


weeds. The expence of planting coſts fix 
ſhillings per acre, and of hand-hoing ſix- 


teen ſhillings. The produce is from ſixty 


to eighty bolls per acre: a boll weighs 


twenty-two ſtone of Amſterdam. He ex- 
ports his potatoes to Gibraltar; but great 


caution muſt be taken to lay them dry in 


the hold of the ſhip. He frequently takes 
aà ſeeond crop of potatoes from the ſame 
field; commonly as good as the former; 
turnip in broadcaſt after the potatoes, 

without dung, in good order, and care- 


fully hand-hoed, at the expence of ſe- 


ven ſhillings and ſix- pence per acre. He 
leals in ſtall- feeding cattle, which his 
trade of a butcher turns to good account. 

Two are of turnip feed three bullocks; 
280702 1 | and 
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and he makes about fix. pounds. of each 
acre. He ſows one boll of oats after tur- 
nip upon the acre, which produces twelve 
bolls. The next crop is peaſe and beans; 
the ſeed ſix firlots per acre, half and half; 
product ten -bolls. Follows © barley and 
bear, half and half, three firlots to the 


acre,” with two ſtirrings; one before win- 


ter, and one at the time of ſowing ; the 
product from eight to ten bolls. - He ſows 
along with the barley on the acre fourteen 
pounds red clover, ſix pounds white, one 
buſhel ryegraſs; rolls thoroughly. The 
fourth and fifth crops are hay, 200 ſtone 
per acre; paſtures the ſecond growth, and 
one or two years longer. Then the plough 


is entered again for potatoes. Sometimes, 


after the potatoes, inſtead of a turnip- crop, 
he takes a crop of bear, another of oats, 
and then lays down with graſs-ſeeds, or 
takes turnip, with plenty of dung. 
This new mode of culture, which gives 
ſo extraordinary returns, is not owing to 
the quality of the ſoil, nor quantity of 
dung. Wherein the charm lies I cannot 
gueſs, unleſs it be in the ſucceſſive crops 
of potatoes and turnips, and in careful 
hand-hoing : if ſo, the method of culture 
| „ | 15 
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26 HUSBANDRY. 
is a ſtrong teſtimony that potatoes and 
turnips in ſucceſſion are highly meliora- 
ting crops ; which is averſe to the opinion 
of ſeveral adepts in agriculture. 


Mr Mutter of Anmſield is an active impro- 
ver; af which the voice of the country gives 
teſtimony. He has inclofed, fallowed, 
limed, and drained, between 600 and 700 
acres, and dunged near half of it. The 
richer parts have-been fown with grain 
and praſs-ſeeds, the meaner parts with 
graſs-ſeeds alone. He expects to have the 
whole finiſhed next ſummer, - jo £44 


ISEHALL des my ſurvey of Fife with a 


ſhort account of improvements mage by 


Mr Chalmers of Pittencrieff. 

He begun with incloſing a great extent 
of land with ſubſtantial ſtone walls, or 
with ditch and hedge. Great pains have 
been taken to rear the thorns; but, un- 
fortunately, in ſome parts he has planted 
thorns upon mooriſh mean ſoil, unfit for 
that plant, He has ſpared no expence up- 


on roads of communication through his 


whale fields. There is not a field of his 
eſtate but what has been cultivated by 
ſummer- 
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ſummer-fallow, and plenty of dung and 
lime; ſmoothing the ſurface with plough, 
cart, and manual labour, rolling both corn 
and graſs; in ſhort, nothing left undone 
that tends to improvement. The grounds 
near the town of Dunfermline are great- 
ly improved, and make ſuitable returns; 
but I muſt add, though with regret, 
that I doubt, whether the mooriſh land 
at a diſtance will give returns propor- 
tioned to the great expence beſtowed on 
er 

The town of Dunfermline ſtands upon 
a riſing ground, ſurrounded with a deep 
gully; and there was no acceſs to the 
town, but by one paſs, before Mr Chal- 
mers ſettled - there. This fituation made 
the ſmall parcels of land adjacent to the 
town extravagantly dear, when the exten- 
five fields on the other fide of the valley 
gave but a very ſmall rent. Mr Chal- 
mers, by a magnificent bridge fronting 
the principal ſtreet of the town, remedied 
the defective fitnation, much to his own 
benefit, but more to that of the town. 
The expence was immenſe, a princely 
undertaking. And now he reaps rhe fruit 
of his labour, by feuing and letting land 
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to the inhabitants; by which he has great- 
ly raiſed that part of his eſtate * hes, 


near the town; | 1230 

The ſpirit for eee is now 
rouſed in this corner. Mr Chalmers has 
moſtly the honour of it; and both gentle- 
men and tenants have prafiees by N ex- 
ample. | 

Ta: E foregoing examples of improve- 
ment in huſbandry in this county are 
not the whole that might be mentioned; 
but among ſo many, one muſt be con- 
tented with a ſpecimen. I muſt obſerve, 
however, that in this extenſive county 


much remains to be done. The means 


are great; freeſtone and limeſtone in 
plenty; dung from many populous towns 
and villages; labourers in plenty, at mo- 
derate wages, not more than ſeven pence 
a-day the year round. Hired ſervants are 
L. 4 Sterling yearly, with victuals. How 
encouraging are theſe particulars to rouſe 
a ſpirit of induſtry? Many patriotic gen- 
tlemen have taken the lead; others are 
faſt following; and 1 have the ſtrongeſt 


hope, that the time is not diſtant, when 


the county of Fife will make a capital fi- 
| 7 gure 
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gure in induſtry. Now is the rirge for 
gentlemen to indulge the pleaſure of e- 
mulation, if they have the laudable ambi- 


tion to be uſeful to their country, and to 


be expert farmers. Fifty years Hance they 
will be. loſt in the croud. 

Much ow be ſaid on the linen ma- 
nufacture, other manufactures of 
this county; 3 this I forbear, as not 
falling properly under my commiſſion. 
But I muſt not overlook the breed of cattle 


peculiar to this county. They are well 


proportioned, ſhort in the leg, and yet 
carry a heavy carcaſe. The cows, are 
handſome, and milk well, although not 
large. The oxen: are excellent workers, 
and are eaſily fatted. When the breed is 
croſſed with a bull of ſize, the offspring is 
large, good for draught, and endure fa- 
tigue. They are eaſily upheld; and when 
fed for the butcher, none anſwer better. 
The higher grounds are excellent for breed- 
ing, eſpecially when limed; and there are 
large tracts of ſuch grounds. Stones are 
every where ready for incloſing, and hedges 
in many places will grow well. — I ſhall 
here mention a plan that I am perſuaded 
would add greatly to the riches of this 

I | county. 
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county. The fields immediately below 
theſe high grounds, being at a diſtance 
from the coaſt, can have no dung but the 
ſmall pittance that is raiſed upon the farm. 


Let a farmer poſſeſſed -of land ſo ſituated, 


provide himſelf. with a parcel of the High 
er land. Let this higher land be limed, 
a few corn-crops taken, and again laid 
down in, graſs, after a Ganimer-fullow: or 
turnips. - ' Obſerve: what benefit this will 
produce: Firſt, a large quantity of fod- 
der to be made dung of for the lower 
farm; and, next, graſs in the higher 
farm, for rearing and feeding young cattle 
in ſummer, and to be brought down in 
winter to range the ſtubbles of the lower 
farm by day, and to inhabit the ſtraw- 


* by e 


County 


County of Fo RAR. 


IN Strathmore, the richeſt part of the 
county, there is a vaſt treaſure of ſhell- 
marl, particularly in Monkſmire, and in 
the loch of Forfar ; out of which have 
been taken marl to the value of many 
thouſand pounds, and yet far from being 


exhauſted.” This manure is the great ſource 
of improvement here; and good huſban- 


dry goes on with haſty ſtrides. Large 
tracts of land have been incloſed with 
hedge and ditch; and the incloſures are 
going on rapidly. The ſoil is moſtly light, 
on a free bottom ; but of various kinds. 


One kind is a mixture of gravel and good 


earth. Another kind approaches to ſand. 
We find a third of a black rich loam. A 
fourth is mooriſh, ſome of it ſoft and 


puffy, ſome full of ſharp gravel. Every 


one of theſe is highly improved by means 
of marl. There is alſo ſoil of a very dif- 
ferent texture; a hard binding clay, mix- 
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ed with a quantity of moſs, which holds 
water; and if it were ſuffered to paſs, 


it is intercepted by a till bottom. This 


of all is the moſt difficult to be impro- 
a * f 
The climate is precarious, ſubject to 
much rain in winter. In ſpring and au- 
tumn, hoar-froſt does much hurt: corn» 
crops are often blighted, and wheat black- 
ed. Theſe are diſeaſes of particular ſea- 
ſons, which have hitherto found no 
cure. | "ma 
Proviſions are in plenty, but not low. 
Beef and mutton in general is from forty 
to forty-two pence per ſtone, Amſterdam 
weight; and at a dear time, beef runs 
from three pence halfpenny to four pence 
per pound; at which time mutton is one 
halfpenny lower; which looks as if mut- 
ton at that time were in greater plenty 
than beef. Meal is often ſcarce between 
the old and the new, occaſioned chiefly by 
a great demand from the highlands. The 
wages of day-labourers are from eight 
pence to ten pence per day. The wages 
of ſervants hired by the year L. 5 Ster- 
ling. Theſe ſervants in farmers houſes 
are fed alternately with fleſh, butter, and 
| . cheeſe, 
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cheeſe, a more expenſive food than in moſt 
other counties; and their hired ſervants 


coſt more in this county than in any coun- 


ty around, Vet this is a populous coun- 
ty; and the reaſon of high wages is a 
wandering diſpoſition in the people, influ- 
enced more perhaps by novelty. than love 
of gain, N 


PROCEEDING now to particulars, I be- 
gin with the Honourable James Stewart 
Mackenzie, Lord Privy Seal, who poſſeſſes 
the unrivalled honour of having led the 
way to improvements in this county, and 
who has the ſatisfaction of ſeeing much 
good done by his example. His firſt at- 
tempt was, incloſing with ditch and hedge, 
building good houſes for his tenants, and 
leafing at ſuch rents as to excite induſtry, 
and diſcourage idleneſs. One of his great 
objects was a plan of improvements, which 
he bound his tenants to follow, This has 
produced good effects. The tenants are in 
a thriving way, and the country 1s greatly 
embelliſhed. His Lordſhip brought from 
England Mr Batley, a man of thorough 
knowledge in agriculture, . to manage his 
own farm, and to give inſtructions to his 
L 1 2 tenants, 
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tenants. The lands round his Lordſhip's 


_ dwelling-houſe were, under Mr Batley's 
conduct, laid down in graſs, and well 
fenced. The grounds are prepared for 
graſs by ſummer-fallow and 9 dung- 
ed and marled, and then laid down with 
graſs-ſeeds. The old hedges were plaſhed 
in the Engliſh way, and the gaps made up 
with ſtakes ſo effectually as to keep in 
ſheep. 

From an overſeer Mr Batley has become 
a tenant, and money is advanced to him 
by his Lordſhip for ſtocking. The inclo- 
ſures next to the houſe were firſt ſet to 
him to be paſtured with ſheep ; and by the 
addition of another farm he now poſleſles 
5oo acres of corn and graſs grounds, be- 
fide 200 acres of mooriſh land incloſed 


with a ſtone wall, and uſed only for feed- 


ing ſheep and cattle during winter. The 
profit that Mr Batley makes of his ſheep is 
10 conſiderable, that it deſerves to be re- 
corded. Sheep of all animals ,are the 
greatelt 1 improvers of land by paſture ; and 
in the following inſtance the profit upon 
them will be found to be in proportion. 
Our improver purchaſes highland ewes a- 
bout Michaelmas, from four to five ſhil- 


lings 
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ugs per head. Theſe are brought into 
the large moor- incloſure above mentioned, 
covered with broom, whins, heath, and 
coarſe graſs, that had been ſhut up from 
paſture from the ſpring, when the former 
ſtock was removed. The ewes are kept 
there all winter, without being ſmeared, 
and without receiving any hay, which hi- 
therto they have had no demand for, A 
ram or two of a large ſize are put to them 
at the ordinary time. The firſt week of 
March they are removed to good paſture 
hained for them, which, at the time of 
dropping lamb, puts them in excellent or- 


der. The lambs are fold in June for five 
ſhillings fix pence per head, and are all 


taken off at the end of that month. The 
ewes continue, till, after being fully fat- 
ted, they are ſold from ten to eleven ſhil- 
lings per head, to be entirely. removed be- 
fore Chriſtmas, Wedder-ſheep are taken 
in at the ſame time with the ewes, win- 
tered on the ſame ground, and removed 
with them to the freſh paſture in March; 
are fattened, and ſold about the firſt of 
June, and removed by the middle of it. 
Theſe wedders, brought alſo from the 
highlands at eleven ſhillings fix pence per 

piece, 
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piece, are five years old, and ſold for 


twenty ſhillings, weighing per quarter 
from twelve to fourteen pounds. The 
number of ſheep that an acre will feed, 
depends on the goodneſs of the ground. 
With reſpect to a few fields of old graſs 
near the houſe of Belmont, I have Mr 
Batley's authority for ſaying, that five 
ſheep were fed on each acre, and ſix in a 
remarkable good year; the ſheep being 
laid on the paſture as early as the firſt 
week of March. This is truly ne 
nary. 

Utenſils of knſliandry of every new 
conſtruction are commiſſioned by his Lord- 
ſhip, that his people may have their choice. 
Mr Bartley does not reliſh the wheel- 
plough ; he prefers the chain-plough, or 
that of Rothram; and always uſes the 
country-plough in rough ſtony ground. 


Patrick Aliſon of Newhall is public-ſpi- 
rited, and a zealous promoter of huſban- 
dry. The whole of his ſmall farm is in- 
cloſed with ditch and hedge, with a mix- 
ture of ſweet briar; an excellent fence a- 
gainſt ſheep, The rotation of his crop is 
* and beneficial to the ground. Firſt, 


wheat 
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wheat after ſummer-fallow, with dung; 
product from eight to ten bolls per acre: 
next, peaſe; product from four to five 
bolls: third, barley, with graſs-ſeeds; 
the barley from ſix to eight bolls per acre; 
the hay 200 ſtone per acre: paſtures a 
few years, lays on marl, takes up, and 
ſows oats, that return eight bolls per acre; 
and ſo forth in rotation. 

One rotation of that ſpirited farmer 
. ought to be taken notice of, becauſe I have 
not ſeen it any where elſe. After fallow 
and dung, the firſt crop wheat ; the ſe- 
cond, peaſe; the third, the half turnip, 
the other half flax ; the fourth, the ſame, 
with the differebice only of flax where the 
turnip was, and turnip where the flax was; 
the fifth, oats; the fixth, —— with 
graſs-ſeeds, well dunged. 

In the courſe of converſation, he gave 
me an inſtance from an Englith farmer, 
how dangerous it 1s to overcrop after marl- 
ing or liming, eſpecially with reſpect to 
graſs-ſeeds. That man limed ſeven acres 
of his farm for an experiment ; of which 
he laid down in graſs one acre after two 
eorn-crops, which continued for many 
years worth forty ſhillings per acre, After 

three 
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three corn-crops he laid down another 


acre, which continued worth thirty ſhil- 
lings per acre. After five or fix crops, he 


laid down the remainder, which proved 
not worth fifteen groats per acre. 
Mr Aliſon does not confine himſelf to 


the practical part. He wiſhes to do good ; 


and exerciſes his talents, by inſtructing all 
around him in huſbandry. He. has com- 
mitted his thoughts into writing, for the 


uſe of a ſociety of gentlemen farmers in 


the neighbourhood ; which 1s extreme- 
ly 1 ingen but too "Tag: to be copied 
here. | \ 


— 


Id paſhng through this county, it 


would have been too tedious to deſcribe all 
the farms that appear in an improving 
ſtyle; and therefore I muſt unwillingly 
confine myſelf to a few. 


THE late Lord Morton gave great en- 
couragement to his tenants in the eſtate of 
Halyburton. He built good farm-houſes, 
incloſed the lands, and let them to renants 
who appeared the moſt active. They are 
now ſhaking off their old-faſhioned fet- 
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ters, and following the exam ple of gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, 


Robert Ramſay of Artherſflon, a moſt judi- 
cious gentleman-fartner, has, in five or 
fix years, brought under excellent ma- 
nagement an eſtate that was in the very 
loweſt ſtate of huſbandry when he ſucceed- 
ed to it. With reſpec to his own farm, it 
is unneceſſary to be more particular than 
that the plan 1s in the beſt ſtyle of modern 
huſbandry, reprehenſible in no one article, 
but that he has not yet adopted the plough 
drawn by two horſes, without a driver. 
He has divided his eſtate into farms of a 
proper ſize, with centrical farm- houſes; and 
to aſſiſt his tenants, who were but weak, he 
with his own cattle brought into order the 
rougheſt parts of the farms. 

As he is in the middle of a manufactu- 
ring country, he has been above all ſoli- 
citous of providing convenient habitations 
for his manufacturers. At his entry to 
the poſſeſſion of the eſtate, there were 
many tradeſmen upon it, who had their 
{mall poſſeſſions run- rig, and were remove- 
able at pleaſure. He allotted to each 
tradeſmen ſix acres, which he incloſed and 

VOL. I. M m improved ; 
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improved ;- encouraged them to ſow flax, 
and red clover with the flax ; which have 
turned to excellent account ; and the peo- 
ple are now in a flouriſhing condition. 
The great inconvenience of ſuch ſmall te- 
nants every where is, that they muſt be 
indebted to ſome neighbouring tenant for 
ploughing and dreſſing their land, who 


will not engage but at a high rate, and 


who never thinks of them while any thing 
remains to be done at home. Mr Ramſay 
has artfully remedied this inconvenience 
among his people. Every one of them 
muſt have a horſe for bringing home raw 


materials, fewel, &c. He has connected 


them ſo together, as that two or more can 


join in a plough; by which they get their 


grounds dreſſed in ſeaſon, and indeed with- 
out expence. 


THF Earl of Strathmore poſſeſſes an eſtate 
in Angus of 8000 acres arable, beſide hills. 
Happy for Scotland is this Nobleman's 
patriotic zeal for improving his eſtate, and 


enriching the country ; and that his reſo- 


lation and perſeverance are equal to his 
zeal. I ſhall ſtate the particulars, as an 


example to all, His Lordſhip, at firſt ſet- 
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ting out, ſecured a vaſt fund of ſhell-mail, 
by draining the loch of Forfar, and put- 
ting locks in a drain from it, to carry the 


marl by water. The ſucceſs of the under- 
taking has proved the wiſdom of it; for 


over and above what is neceſſary for his 
Lordſhip's own improvements, he draws 
about L. 1000 yearly for what he ſells in 
the neighbourhood. Stop only a moment, 


to conſider what a benefit ſuch a quantity 
of ſhell-marl, properly laid out, will pro- 
duce. The benefit cannot be computed at 
leſs than L. 10, ooo Sterling yearly; and how 


much further beneficial it may be, by pro- 


moting induftry and activity in agricul- 
ture, no man will venture to fay, The 
ſoil of this country, at the ſame time, is 
finely adapted for ſhell-marl; and, when 
{kilfully cultivated with that manure, pro- 


duces great returns. The next ſtep was, 
to erect good farm-houſes, (upon which 
no expence has been grudged), and to di- 
vide his farms fo as that the Imalleſt oc- 
cupies a plough. The whole of the farms 


are incloſed at the expence of the Earl, 
the incloſures running from ten to twenty 


acres ; the tenant paying five per cent. for 


the money laid out; and the fences being 
| Mm 2 upheld 
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upheld the firſt ſeven years at the, mutual 
expence of the Earl and tenant. | The hed- 
ges are well kept, and thrive exceedingly, 
The length of a leaſe is generally twen- 
ty-one years, with liberty to the tenant 
to quit the leaſe at the end of every ſeven 
years. The rents run from five ſhillings 
to fix ſhillings per acre the firſt ſeven 
years; and riſe progreſſively, ſo as at the 
expiry of the ſecond ſeven years ro give 
ten ſhillings per acre the meaner ſort, and 
fifteen ſhillings the better ſort. 

To prevent indiſcreet cropping after 
marl, which tenants are prone to, the fol- 
lowing plan is preſcribed in their leaſes, 
to which they are ſtrictly bound, viz. to 
lay fifty bolls of marl on outfield land 
when in graſs, upon which two crops of 
oats are allowed to be taken : the third 
crop turnip, beans and peaſe or potatoes, 
all in drills, and horſe-hoed ; or peaſe in 
broadcaſt ; dung muſt be given whatever 
crop is choſen :. fourth crop, barley and 
graſs-ſeeds ; fifth crop, hay, and paſtured 
five more. The infield is ſummer-fallow- 
ed, and marled, Firſt crop oats ; ſecond 
barley, ta which dung muſt be given ; 
third crop turnip, beans and peaſe, or po- 

tatogs ; 
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tatoes; but that crop mult be na, 
fourth crop, barley. and graſs-ſeeds, as in 
the former caſe. Wheat is not permitted, 
the ſoil being too light for that grain. By 
the encouragement thus given, many ſub- 
ſtantial and active farmers have taken lea- 
ſes, and are going on rapidly in the plan 
of improvement preſcribed to them. 

The next ſtep was, to bring in rough and 
coarſe land into graſs. About 2000 acres 
are ſelected for that purpoſe, and divided 
into four farms ; upon which good farm- 
houſes and offices are. erected. I ſhall 
thortly ſtate the plan of improvements, be- 
ginning with the farm neareſt to the caſtle, 
Upon this farm is erected a very large 
court of offices, conraining every conve- 


nience. The ſoil is by no means inviting ; 


it is a ſoft moor, on a clay bottom; and 
by that means 1s peſtered with moiſture. 
The part neareſt the village of Glammis is 
a free, dry, gravelly ſoil; and the lower 
fields are wettiſh, and require draining. 
Incloſing with ditch and hedge is one 
branch of improvement, the incloſures be- 
ing from fourt:en to twenty-five acres, I 
have not ſeen any ditches better executed. 
They are well cleared out; and a large 


bank 
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bank of earth thrown up; which, with a 
paling running along the top, is formida- 
ble. The quicks are laid on the beſt ſoil; 
and between them and the ditch there is a 
ſcarcement of about ten inches. The 
quicks are thriving exceedingly, being Ree 
clean of weeds. 

As this farm has not ibn long under 
management, it has not the ſanction of 
experience. I ſhall mention, however, the 
particulars, ſo far as they have proceeded. 
A field of fourteen acres had ſeven plough- 
ings; the ridges were thoroughly levelled; 
fifty bolls marl laid on each acre; and 
then ridged for turnip four feet wide; 
dung was laid on the furrows, covered 
with the plough; turnip drilled, and 
horfe-hoed twice. 1 ſurveyed the crop in 
September 1774, and found it well con- 
ducted ; the turnip very fine, and ſcarce 
a blank to be ſeen. Cattle were fed with 
the product. After the ground was clear- 
ed of turnip, two ridges were gathered 
into one, and ſowed with barley, and 
graſs-ſeeds. This year che appearance is 
good. \ 

One field of twenty-five acres, coarſe 
and rough moor, with whins on it, was, 
_ after 
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after clearing it of the whins, and other 
impediments, ſummer- fallowed ; and 
ploughed and harrowed till the land was 

properly reduced, and brought into a 
ſmooth ſurface. Forty;bolls of marl were 
laid on the acre, and ridges were made 
fifteen feet broad. Oats were ſown in the 
ſpring ; but ſcarcely a return of the ſeed. 
Second crop, Cheſter barley, prepared as 


follows: Rubbiſh of old houſes, mixed 


with hot dung, was laid in ſpring on the 
little ſtubble that was on the ground. It 
got one ploughing, and one boll of Che- 
ſter on the acre. When I ſaw this field in 
September 1774, the goodneſs of its ap- 
pearance ſurpriſed me ; and I was inform- 
ed, that the product amounted to ſeven 
bolls per acre. The third crop was oats, 
and graſs-ſeeds ſown on the winter-fur- 
row ; both appeared good. Paſture being 
chiefly intended, the graſs-ſeeds ſown were 
five. pounds red clover, ten pounds white, 
five pounds ribbed grafts, and half a boll 
ryegraſs. 

In September 1774 a beautiful field of 
wheat attracted my eye. It was infield 
ground, of good dry ſoil ; had been hack- 
neyed out with cropping time paſt memory, 

and 
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and was in high crooked ridges. Theſe, 
in courſe of a ſummer-fallow, were 'level- 
led down, ſtraighted into ridges fifteen 
feet broad, and twice gathered up from 
the flat. By levelling ſo ſuddenly, the old 
crowns, much impoveriſhed, were reſto- 
red by a large compoſt dunghill of rub- 
biſh, and tirring of old houſes, mixed 
with hot dung, and laid on in September, 
and ploughed in upon the crowns. The 
field, thus prepared, was ſowed with three 
firlots of red wheat in October. I am in- 
formed, that the product came out to ten 


bolls per acre. The ſecond crop was bar- 


ley and praſs-ſeeds, after two ploughings. 
The appearance 1s great. 

The foregoing ſhow the method intend- 
ed to be followed out in this large farm, 
which cannot be executed in a hurry ; 
and from what has been already done, 
the proſpect of ſucceſs is flattering, How 
pleaſanr muſt this be to the landlord, who 
by ſuch extenſive meliorations gives bread 
to many poor labourers, and at the ſame 
time augments the riches of his country. 
But raarl is the ſpring of all, which leaves 
every one without excuſe who loiters away 

I | | his 
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his time, and neglects that valuable fund 
of improvement. 
Every implement of huſbandry. on this 


farm is good. The ploughs go well, and 


carry a feather or wing on the ſock. They 
work with horſes and oxen ; two horſes 
to the plough; and the ſame man holds 


and drives. Oxen are chiefly employed 
in wheel-carriages, and draw great quan- 


tities of marl in a wain, which holds fix 
bolls, each boll eight ſolid feet. The 
working oxen are very large, and well 
made. They are of the Northumberland 
kind, and will weigh, when fat, from fif- 
ty to ſixty ſtone, the four quarters, in the 
ſhambles. Theſe large cattle are choſen, 
that they may be equal to the heavy 
draughts of marl. But, in my opinion, 
oxen of leſs fize would do better. At 
leaſt ſix bolls of marl would not be too 
much for them. In general, any animal 


above the middle ſize is apt to be fatigued 


by travel, in proportion as he exceeds that 
ſize. Add the difficulty of maintaining ſo 
large cattle: if once let down, it is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible to reſtore them again in one ſea- 
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The rearing cattle in this farm 1s one 
article of the plan. The grand object is, 
to get the fields into a proper ſtool of 
graſs. Whien this is done, the battle is 
gained, and the plan of operation is eaſy; 
nothing neceſſary but to take up a field 
yearly of the oldeſt grafs for ſtraw to the 
cattle in winter; to turnip another field, 
for green food in winter and fpring ; to be 
ſucceeded with barley and grafs- ſeeds, for 
hay; thereafter to be paſtured. | 
The Lancaſter breed of cattle is here the 
favourites; but I prefer our own breed, 
or that of Holderneſs, as much better 
milkers, - Calves the firſt year are houſed, 
and get hay. Thoſe of two years old are 
fed on the dunghill with ſtraw; and they 
have a ſhade to retire to in hard weather. 
Thoſe rifing three lie in the fields, and 
get turnips there. The dung thus got is 
conſiderable, and, with marl, muſt in time 
greatly enrich the farm. 
I paſſed to Linderties, a farm of 600 a- 
cres, on which is built a large commo- 
dious houſe, fit for the reſidence of Mr 
Menzies, a landed gentleman in the coun- 
ty, who manages all Lord Strathmore's 
country- 
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eountry- affairs. He is active and enter- 
prifing, underſtands thoroughly incloſing, 
dreſſing ground, draining, planting, &c. 
and is every day every where attending to 
the execution of his plans. —— In the 
neighbourhood of this - great farm, are 
two other farms, that contain together 
560 acres, Theſe are in the natural poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Earl, to be let off to tenants, 
when properly cultivated. The ſoil of 
Linderties is a light deep loam, on a. free 
bottom. Some fields have a tendency to 
clay, and in others there are ſprings that 
require draining; and accordingly there 
are made both open and covered drains, 
according to what appeared beſt. The 
higher ground of this farm is moor, unfit | 


for the plough, and therefore filled with 


planting. The ſoil in the other two farms 


is a clay, that retains water, though not 


exceedingly ſtiff. In ſome parts the ſoil is 
light and dry, and very proper for graſs, 
The whole three farms are incloſed with 
ditch and hedge : the incloſures are from 
twelve to twenty-five acres, directed ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſoil, and the 
neceſſity of draining. The hedges are 
carefully trained, and in a thriving con- 
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dition. On the fide of every highway a 
paling runs along on the front of the 
hedge, ſloping outward ; and every graſs- 
field is fenced with a paling. 

As it is a great object to bring theſe ex- 
tenſive farms to bear good graſs, the plan 


of culture, and of cropping, is much the 
ſame with that on the farm next the ca- 


ſtle. I hall mention firſt twenty-two 
acres of outfield-land, that carried a very 
bad crop of oats laſt year. This year it 
was levelled and ſmoothed, -marled at the 
rate of ,fifty bolls per acre, dung laid in 
the rows, four feet diſtant from each o- 
ther, covered with the plough, and tur- 
nip drilled in the rows. In the middle 
of September, when I ſaw the field, the 
turnip were in fine order, well hoed, no 
blanks; but from late ſowing, r en 
ed by the frequent ploughings neceſſary 
to ſubdue the ſoil, they were late. One 
field of the clay ſw under cabbage. 
Having been ſeveral times ploughed, it 
was dunged in the rows, four feet di- 
ſtant, the cabbage planted in May, two 
feet aſunder in the row, and frequently 
hoed, both with plough and hand, The 
_ cabbage were large, . thoſe of the red ſtri- 
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ped kind the largeſt. The turnip and 
cabbage are intended to feed cattle in the 
houſe.” ' 

One field i two years agg; 3 
and then oats, on a ſingle furrow, which 
were a good n After the oats, the 
field was dunged, and ploughed with a 
deep furrow. About the latter end of the 
following March, the field, then dry, was 
ploughed again, and common horſe-beans 
dropped by the hand into every other 
ſeam, two bolls of ſeed to the acre, On 
the ſame field, under the ſame manage- 
ment, was ſown a boll of Mazagan beans, 
and one of Liſbon. The crop of the 
common beans far exceeded the others. 
I have been fince informed, that the pro- 
duce of the firſt was ten and a half bolls | 
per acre, of the other but ſeven. 

Summer-fallow is much uſed in order 
to forward the improvements. On each 
farm I ſaw a large field of fallow, one of 
eighteen, one of twenty, and one of twen- 
ty-five acres, every balk torn up, every 
faſt ſtone removed, ridges ſtraighted, and 
made fifteen feet broad ; fifty bolls of - 
marl laid on each acre; ploughed in 
ſpring, and ſown with oats : next crop, 

barley, 
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barley, dunged; and third crop, oats, 
with graſs-ſeeds for paſture. It may be 
thought wrong to take thus three white- 
corn crops in ſucceſſion ; but there may 
be exceptions, , and the preſent. is one. 
Let it be conſidered, that the ground is 
finely prepared by marl and ſummer-fal- 
low. The next crop is dunged; and the 
laſt crop is the only one that is taken with- 
out manure. | 

In courſe of dreſſing the foregoing 
farms, great care 1s taken to lay the ridges 
in the moſt commodious direction; and, 
in particular, to make them run parallel 
. to one fide at leaſt of the incloſure, if poſ- 

ſible. Through theſe fields there are irre- 
gular ſpots, and riſing hillocks, unfit for 
the plough. Theſe are incloſed, and 
planted with barren timber of every kind, 
adding greatly to beauty, as well as to 
ſhelter. Upon this ſubject of planting, I 
have authority to ſay, that in the two 
laſt years, beſides firs without number, 
there were planted, in my Lord Strath- 
more's eſtate, 130,000 trees; and the 
_ planting ſtill goes on with rapidity. What 
a a proſpect of riches to the family, and to 
| that 
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chat country in general, 1 or eighty 


years hence. 

A beneficial regulation, to which great 
attention is given, muſt not be omitted. 
Formerly the half of the houſes in that 
country were tippling- houſes, the reſort of 
thieves, gypſies, tinkers, and beggars; and 
the bulk of the people were corrupted. 
To prevent that ſore diſeaſe for the future, 
no perſon on this eſtate is permitted to 
keep a tippling- houſe, under forfeiture of 
their tack or habitation; which already 
has had ſuch effect, that there is not an 


idler to be found, and the people have all 


become ſober and induſtrious. 

The wages here are moderate. The pay 
of a day-labourer is eight pence: the 
yearly wages of the beſt ploughman is 
from four pounds to five pounds Sterling; 
and of ordinary ſervants, from forty ſhil- 
lings to three pounds Sterling. Where 
ſervants are not maintained 1n the family, 
they get the ordinary allowance of two 
pecks oat-meal weekly, and four pence for 
_— 

I have been more diffuſe than ordina- 
ry on the Earl of Strathmore's improve- 
ments; becauſe they far ſurpaſs any other 

that 
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that were ever carried on in, Scotland. 
Much depends on that nobleman's life. 
Very lately he was in a languiſhing ſtate; 
and if death had overtaken him, his va- 
luable and extenfive improvements would 
have gone as faſt- back as they have hi- 
therto advanced. Good reaſon have his 
countrymen to pray fervently for the re- 


ſtoration of his health; for his life is in- 


valuable. If Providence ſpare him to reach 
to the ordinary life of man, his improve- 
ments will acquire, under his tuition, a 
ſolidity and perfection, that will put them 
beyond the reach of chance. Good huſ- 
bandry, like an eſtabliſhed manufacture, 
will become ſo familiar, as to go on of 
itſelf, without any extraordinary ſup- 
port. I 


Mr Dalgairns at Ingliſton is much belo- 
ved by his neighbours. He has extenſive 
farms from the Earl of Strathmore, and 
others, and manages them to the beſt ad- 
vantage. I have no occaſion to ſay more; 


for the following letter he was ſo obliging 


as to write me, w1ll beſt explain his me- 


thod of huſbandry, 
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You inſiſt on me giving you in wri- 
ting an account of my method of huſban- 
dry, which I am afraid will be of very 
little uſe, as all I have done that way 
comes far ſhort of what you had occaſion 
to ſee done by others in your tour through 
this country. However, as you inſiſt, the 
following is a ſhort ſketch of it. When 
I entered to this farm, which was in ſum- 
mer 1762, it was in the moſt wretched ſi- 
tuation imaginable; and what was plough- 
ed of it before, I either fallowed or marl- 
ed, Ir ſcarcely produced crops that would 
pay coſts. Therefore I began with fal- 
lowing from ten to twelve acres yearly of 
my infield, which is a black light ſoil, I 
gave it five or ſix ploughings through the 
ſummer, and as many harrowings, level- 
ling the old ridges, which were formerly 
very high; and with the laſt furrow be- 
fore winter, ſtraighting and laying up in 
ſeven-ell ridges. And as there is a good 
deal of it ſpouty and wet, I have uſed my 
endeavours to dry it as much as poflible, 
by caſting drains, and filling ſome of them 
with looſe ſtones, and building and co- 


vering others. And although a good deal 
Vor, I. Oo has 
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has been laid out in that way, yet it has 


never anſwered my expectations, owing to 
a hard bottom. 

This infield, when fallowed, ſtraighted, 
and drained where wet, I croſs- ribbed in 
the ſpring; and about the middle of A- 


pril, harrowed, dunged, ploughed with a 
neat furrow, and ſowed with barley; 


which produced a very fine crop. I would 
have wiſhed to have ſown graſs-ſeeds a- 
longſt with the firſt crop; but as the o- 
ther uncultivated fields were bringing me 
little or nothing, I was under a neceſſity 
of taking a crop of oats; which was alſo 


very fine; and with which I ſowed the u- 


ſual quantity of graſs-ſeeds, ſach as red 
and white clover, and ryegraſs. The 
graſs was very good; which I cut two 


years, and paſture, ſometimes four, and 


ſometimes five years, 

Before breaking up this old infield lee, 
I gave it from fifty to ſixty bolls ſhell- 
mart per acre, and then ploughed, and 
ſowed it with oats, The crop was very 
fine, which you ſaw when here laſt year. 
| intended to have ſown it with oats a- 


gain; but as I obſerved, that notwith- 
itanding the ground had been laid out 
the 
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the ſecond crop after fallow, and had been 
ſeven years in graſs, there was ſtill ſome 
quicken and knot-graſs in it; therefore 
I thought, that the giving it two fur- 
rows, and ſowing it with barley, would 


kill the weeds, and keep the \ ads in bet- 


ter order. 


The barley you ſaw when in the coun- 
try this ſeaſon, though to appearance very 


fine, has not turned out well. This I im- 
pute more to the backwardneſs of the ſea- 


ſon than to any fault in the ground. 


While the infield was thus managed, I 


marled from twelve to fifteen acres of my 


outfield ; which is a poor, light, dry, red, 
ſandy ſoil, lying upon a hill floping to the 


north-weſt, and had been a ſheep-paſture 
for ſeveral years. I gave it from forty to 
fifty bolls marl per acre; and indeed the 


effects of it have been molt ſurpriſing. I 


ſowed it with oats two years running. 


My firſt crop never exceeded the double of 
the ſeed, which may ſhow you the quality 
of the ſoil. When the mar! began to ope- 
rate on the ſecond crop, it produced from 
four to five bolls per acre, The third year 
I gave a ſmall quantity of hot dung, and 


- fowed with barley, which I never {aw fail. 
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I have ſomeimes 3 peaſe the chird year, 
and had plenty of ſtraw, but very little 
corn; yet this crop anſwered the purpoſe 
of cleaning the ground, and making the 
marl operate; ſo that after applying a 
ſmall quantity of hot dung, I could depend 
upon a very rich crop of barley. The 
next crop after the barley, oats, with 
graſs-ſeeds. The oats were very fine; 
and, conſidering the foil, the graſs ſurpri- 
fingly. good, which I commonly cut but 
one year, and afterwards paſtured it with 
ewes and lambs. "Theſe have turned out 
very well. Some particular plots of the 
_ outfield where the ground was a little ſtiff, 
inclining to a clay foil, I ſummer-fallowed 
out of the ley, laid on marl about Lam- 
mas, and gave two farrows after; the 
laſt of which was in the go of harveſt, up- 
on which I commonly ſowed my. firſt 
crop, which was oats, and generally good, 
by reaſon of the marl operating the firſt 
year, Theſe plots were afterwards mana- 
ged as above for theſe three years paſt. 
What 1 have marled of outfield ley, I en- 
deavoured to have the marl laid on before 
Lammas; and immediately with an ebb- 
turrow 7 ploughed the field, and let it lie all 

Winter. 
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winter. I harrowed and ploughed it again 
in the ſpring, going about two inches deep- 
er than at firſt ; by which means the marl 
operated a little the firſt year, and gives 
me a much better crop than it would have 
done ' with one furrow. 

And now that I have moſtly gone over 
my farm in the way above deſcribed, I 
lay aſide the diſtinction made between in- 
field and outfield. The method I now re- 
ſolve to follow is, after the breaking up of 
old ley, to take two crops of oats, a green 
crop, ſuch as turnips, cabbages, beans, 
&c. all in the drill way, and to be tho- 
roughly dunged. The next crop barley, 
the next oats, with graſs- ſeeds, and to re- 
main in graſs for ſeven years. I can ſay 
but little as to my other farm at Cardean 
to which I only entered at Michaelmas 
1771. It is much about the ſame extent 
with this, viz. betwixt zoo and 400 acres 
arable; and was as much exhauſted as 
this: it had indeed lain two years in natu- 
ral graſs, while in the poſſeſſion of the 


Proprietor, Lord Strathmore. It was all 
incloſed, when I entered to it, with ditch 


and hedge; which is doing well. I have al- 
ready marled about 100 acres of this farm, 
which 
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which are turning out extremely well, 
particularly What I have fallowed ; and as 
the ſoil is gefierally pretty "TTY I have 
given it from ſixty to ſeventy bolls of 
marl per acre. My method of cropping 
after the marl is much the ſame with that 
which I have followed in this farm. 
There! is, in particular, one field, which 
was 'marled by the former tenant about 
fourteen or fifteen years ago; and was 
kept in tillage by him nine or ten years 
running; by which means it was ſo ex- 
hauſted that it neither carried graſs nor 
corn; eſpecially upon the ſpots where the 
heaps of marl had not been properly 
ſpread, which were entirely bald. Before 
I broke up this field, I collected the richeſt 
earth that could be got about the farm. 


This earth I mixed with a little hot dung, 


and then covered all the bald places early 


in ſpring ; and ſummer-fallowed the whole 


field, giving it the firſt furrow as deep as 
poſſible, on purpoſe to raiſe freſh mould; 
and after giving it two or three furrows 
through the ſummer, I laid on about thir- 
ty bolls of -marl per acre, then ploughed 
it up in ſeven-ell ridges, and let it lie fo 
all wiater. In the ſpring I dunged it all 
42 „ Over 
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over with hot dung, and ſowed with oats, 
which were very fine. This ſeaſon I gave 
it two furrows, and ſowed with barley: 
and graſs-ſeeds ; the barley was extreme- 
ly good, (which you ſaw when at Car- 


dean), and the graſs-ſeeds are looking ve- 
ry well. This is all the experience I have 
of ſecond marling. But I have reaſon: to 
believe it will anſwer when done with 


judgement; as I know ſeveral inſtances 
in the neighbourhood, not only of a ſe- 
cond, but a third marling, which have ſuc- 


. ceeded. I intended to have ſaid ſomething 


in general about the marling of different 


ſoils, and alſo with what ſucceſs turnips 
have been raiſed in this neighbourhood ;. 


but as I know you took particular notes 
of theſe when here, it would be in vain 


for me to trouble you about any thing 


further. I am,“ &c. 


James Fenton at Hatton of Caſſie has a 
farm from the Earl of Strathmore of 250 
acres, which is incloſed by the tenant 
himſelf with hedge and ditch. The in- 
cloſures run from fifteen to twenty acres 
each. The rent, at an average, is about 
ten ſhillings per acre. He is limited by 
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his leaſe to the following rotations. After 
marling, two white crops. are permitted, 
the third peaſe, the fourth barley or bear, 
with graſs-ſeeds.. From the lightneſs of 
the ſoil; the land being found improper 
for peaſe, turnip, by permiſſion, was ſub- 
ſtituted. Follows the hiſtory of his ma- 
nagement. A field of fifteen acres, the 
oil light, dry, and of a free bottom, was 
ſummer- fallowed. The two firſt plough- 
ings and harrowings reduced the mould 
to powder. Before the end of July fifty 


Segen e no 


bolls of marl were laid on an acre. The b 
field got two ploughings more, and was 80 
formed into ridges of eighteen feet, the w 
hinting furrows being well cleaned. It ſc 


lay in that ſtate all winter, and until the k 
month of May, when ten bolls of bear 


or Cheſter was ſown on the field after a 3 

ſingle ploughing, and the product was of 

110 bolls. The quality of grain was N 

| good; and when fully dry the ſpring fol- Pa 
| lowing, every boll produced fifteen ſtone 1 
of meal, beſide the multure. The mea- =” 

ſure here 1s large, being” thirty-two pints * 

and a half per firlot. The ſecond crop, = 

oats, on a furrow given immediately after f 


| harveſt; the ridges. gathered, The laſt 
1 week 
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week of March twelve bolls were ſown on 


the fiſteen acres ; the product 128 bolls. 
Every boll gave ſeventeen pecks of meal, 
beſide the multure. The third crop was 
lint, the field being let to the country-peo- 
ple at L. 3 Sterling per acre. le got only 
one ploughing, with a harrowing when 
the ſeed was ſown, The flax-crop turned 
out poorly, the ſeaſon being, exceedingly 
dry. Fourth crop, Cheſter. The field 
got one ploughing after the flax was taken 
off, and one ploughing more about the 
middle of May. It was ſowed with ten 


bolls, and produced 110 bolls as before. 


Sixteen pounds red clover, five pounds 
white, and half a boll of ryegraſs, were 
ſowed after the Cheſter. Here a fact 
comes 1n worthy e of notice, By a diſap- 


well advanced : yet the harrowings neceſ- 
ſary for covering the graſs-ſeeds, did very 
little harm to the corn: the crop proved 
good, both of corn and graſs. One ad- 
vantage was procured by this late ſowing; 
which was, to check the growth of yare, 
ſkellock, and other weeds ; and Mr Fen- 

A | ton 


Pointment of getting the graſs-ſeeds in 
time, they were not ſown till the middle 
of June ; the beard of the Cheſter. being 
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ton obſerved,” tit their growth was Jah 
-guid after the harrowing. The fifth crop, 
hay, , which ſtood on the field ſeveral weeks 
in icke, was abundantly dry when” ſold, 
and produced no leſs chan 300 ſtone per 
acre. This was a large product, conſider- 
ing that it came after four robbing crops, 
without dung, except to the firſt. This! 
92 a ſtrong teſtimony in Mtoür of 221 
1 

1 proceed to an experiment of Mr Fs. 
ton s upon land twice marled. About ſix- 
teen years ago a ſield of twenty acres lay 
in graſs, the ſoil much the ſame as above 
deſcribed, only inclining more to ſand, 
| and on a higher expoſure, On the ſward 
were laid forty-five bolls mart each acre; 
after which crops followed in the ordina- 
Ty way, viz. oats and bear alternately for 
ſeveral years, and then left out without 
graſs-ſeeds, In that ſtare it was paſtured 
four years; when our experiment com- 
mences. Fifty bolls marl is laid on each 
acre, two ridges excepted, in different parts 
of the field. "The marl was fpread imme- 
diately, and lay all winter expoſed to the 
air, After a ſingle ploughing in March, 
oats. were ſown, The marled part produ- 
Es ced 
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ced about four bolls per acre; the two rid- 
ges left unmarled, produced but two. The 
ſecond crop was alſo oats; upon the win- 
ter-furrow. The marled part produced 
ſeven bolls per acre; that without marl, 
only three. The third crop was turnip in 
drills, finely dreſſed, and large, except the 


unmarled part; which produced next to 


nothing. Upon the turnip were fed a 
ſtock of oxen, which had been wrought 
all the ſummer, by — to prevent their 
falling off. 

This experiment eſtabliſhes two impor- 
tant facts: firſt, That marl alone will pro- 
duce not only a large crop of corn, but 
alſo of turnip, contrary to the opinion of 
many theoriſts, that turnip cannot be had 
in perfection without dung; and, next, 
That marl may be applied a ſecond time 
ſucceſsfully.” i 

I give the hiſtory of a field of a light 
dry ſoil, dreſſed, marled, and drilled with 
turnip, that had been worn out with o- 
vercropping. It was twice ploughed in 
ſpring, with a deep furrow, and well har- 
rowed ; which ſmoothed the ſurface, and 
raiſed up the roots of weeds and graſs. It 
was covered with ſeventy bolls mar] Per 
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_ acre, and ploughed and harrowed again, 
which cleaned the field of every weed. 
This operation being finiſhed about the 
middle of June, turnip- ſeed was drilled in 


the rows, three feet diſtant from each o- 


ther. It was ploughed twice, and hand- 
hoed, and produced excellent turnip; with 
which cattle were fed in the houſe, in 
conjunction with ſtraw. Every acre pro- 
duced a neat profit above four pounds 
Sterling. The ſecond crop was | barley 
and Cheſter, half and half. The land ha- 


ving got a croſs-ploughing in the ſpring, 


to level the drills, it lay in that ſtate 
till the middle of May, when, by ano- 
ther ploughing, it was made up in ridges 
eighteen feet broad. Three firlots were 
ſown on the acre, half and half; which 
produced ten bolls. Third crop, oats, on 
the winter-furraw; by which the ridges 
were gathered. 1 never ſaw a better ap- 
pearance of a crop. It is common in this 
country to ſow barley and Cheſter, half 


and half; which makes no objection to 


ſale. Mr Fenton gave an inſtance of twen- 
ty oxen fed on three acres of turnip, with 
the addition of ſtraw, and ſold the begin- 
ning of next year for 20 pounds above 

their 
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cheir value when put up. But the price 


of «cattle had riſen much in that interval. 


As the ſoil of this farm, and many others 
in che neighbourhood, is dry, light, and 
porous, I ſhould prefer the feeding ſheep 
on the field in hurdles; which would tend 
greatly to make the land more ſolid, be- 
ſide enriching: it with the ſheep's dung. 
Mr Fenton, | ſenſible of the advantage of 
rurnip, had laſt year towards . acres 
. it, all in Ks _ well dreſſed, 


Mr Pletcher of Ballinfhoe was the firſt 
that imbarked deep in improving land 
with marl. It is above eighteen years 
ſince he commenced farmer. Succeſs, the 
beſt teſt, has ſecured to him the palm of 
real and ſubſtantial improvements. He 
has the voice of the country, for being 
great in enterpriſe, and eminent in every 
branch of huſbandry. This gentleman 
has in his natural poſſeſſion goo acres; 
and every article of improvement is con- 
ducted by himſelf. The whole is incloſed 
with a ſtone wall; the infield being ſub- 
divided into incloſures from eight to 
eighteen acres; the outfield into larger in- 
cloſures; one, in particular, contains 200 

acres. 
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acres. The ſoil in general 16 lebe and 
ſoft, upon a free bottom; in many parts 
approaching to ſand, in ſome places more 
of a clay nature, but ſtill of a free bottom. 
Broom is natural to this ſoil; and heath 
covered almoſt all the large _ of 200 
Acres. 

When Mr Fletcher began to \5raprovs; ; 
che ridges were high, and the ground in a 
bad ſtate by overcropping. His great re- 
ſource was marl, which he has at no great 
diſtance. He has with conſtancy followed 
out the ſame plan of management, that 
which follows. He began with laying 
upon worn- out ground in natural graſs, 
fifty bolls of marl per acre; which he be- 
gan to plough in as ſoon as ſpread, and 
continued ploughing till the whole was fi- 
niſhed. His method was, to rib the ley; 
in which condition it lay till the barley- 
ſeed was finiſhed, when a full crop of 
weeds had taken poſſeſſion of the marled 
land. A break-harrow, drawn in all di- 
rections, tore up every weed, and render- 
ed the mould fine, In this ſtate it was 
left for another crop of weeds, till after 
harveſt; and then ploughed, cleaving 
down the old ridges, In the ſpring, . oats - 
| were 
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were ſown on the winter-furrow. The 
next crop, Cheſter; the third, oats; 


fourth, Cheſter; one ploughing only to 


each, which was always given before win- 
ter; and in every ploughing, the high 
ridges were brought down gradually. Af- 
ter the fifth crop, being oats, the field 
was dunged and ploughed before winter; 
then barley with graſs-ſeeds : the barley 
produced from eight to ten bolls the a- 
ap and the hay 200 ſtones. | 

It being found inconvenient” to get the 
field dunged after the oats, which was 
commonly a late crop, the following me- 
thod was adopted, viz. to take oats twice, 
and bear twice. Bear being an earlier 
crop, gave full time for dunging and 
ploughing before winter. Both oats and 
barley. were ſown in the winter- furrow, 
and always anſwered well. His plan was 
alſo, to ſow oats in January, and bear in 
March, which the dryneſs of the ſoil en- 
abled him for the moſt part to do, This 
is an excellent method in light ſoil; for 
the grain is ſo far advanced before the 
drought ſet in as to cover the dew, and to 


keep the ground moiſt, The rotation was 


finiſhed 
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finiſhed with fix years Wing. and then 
begun again. 5 ts —. ab. 
By chis mode of cropping, corn is. the 
only thing depended on for paying rent; 
which, till of late, was the only thing de- 
pended on in all our corn-farms. The 
feeding of cattle for the butcher was never 
once thought of. But continual crops of 
corn are ruinous even in the beſt ſoils, 
unleſs where there is an unbounded com- 
mand of manure; which rarely 18 the caſe. 
Mr Fletcher, it is true, had marl at com- 
mand. But then he came to diſcover, that 
the ſame quantity of marl, by a different 
mode of cropping, would afford more pro- 
fit, without running out the ground; and 
that was, by making cattle contribute, as 
well as corn, to pay the rent. He now 
takes up the oldeſt graſs-fields with a 
ploughing before winter. Firſt crop, oats; 
ſecond crop, oats or bear, ſtill on a win- 
ter- furrow; third crop, turnip or cab- 
bage, giving dung in plenty. And as in 
the former rotation the high ridges had 
been taken gradually down, they are now 
levelled perfectly, in order to turnip and 
cabbage crops. He horſe-hoes between the 
rows twice, and hand-hoes as frequently 
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as needful. During winter, he feeds cattle 
on a neighbouring graſs-field with the 


_ cabbage and turnip, with alternate feeds 


of hay, fome for fattening, ſome to be 
laid on early graſs. Thus he diſpoſes of 
the green crop profitably, and at the ſame 
time enriches another field, to he taken 
up for corn, He ſows bear or oats the 
next crop, upon one furrow, after the 
green crop is removed, with graſs-ſeeds ; 
takes one crop of hay, and lets the ground 
reſt for paſture. 

Other fields, that could not be got 
thoroughly levelled for a turnip-crop, are 
ſummer-fallowed, and well dreſſed. They 
are marled or dunged; bear and graſs- 
ſeeds ſown; one hay-crop taken; and then 
ſurrendered to paſture. Such fields as have 
got the ſecond dreſſing, are laid out in the 
neateſt and beſt manner. This year's fal- 
low, and hoed crops, are incomparably well 
done. The turnip are good, cabbages ex- 
cellent: the bear and oats appear well, 
conſidering the great drought. I conjec- 
ture, that they will produce nine or ten 
bolls per acre. 

The paſturing ſheep and cattle are now 
his great object. I have ſaid before how 
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well adapted his lands are for graſs : Mr 


Fletcher's cattle and ſheep give the higheſt 
market-prices. 


The drovers and butchers buy het up- 


on the character that the paſture bears for 
feeding. One thing Mr Fletcher takes 
care of, that his fields be never over- 
ſtocked. This is a leſſon that ſhould never 
be tranſgreſſed in the graſing-huſbandry. 
To conclude, the arable grounds of 
this farm, formerly let for about five ſhil- 
lings the acre in tillage, produce now 
twenty- five ſhillings in paſture, and may 
be let to graſiers for that rent. 

I muſt not omit a fact, which ſhows 
the high 1mportance of rich paſture, and 
to what weight animals may be raiſed by 
it. A he-lamb was produced from a high- 
land ewe, that coſt no more but four ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence, and from one of the 
beſt country- rams. It was fed till it was 
a little above two years old. 1 ſaw one 
quarter of it, which weighed twenty-one 
pounds and four ounces Dutch. The tal- 
low weighed a little above twenty-one 
pounds. The price paid by a butcher for 
it was upwards of forty ſhillings ; the 
met value I ever heard of got for a 

ſheep 
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ſheep ſo young. From the above fact it 


is clear, that the ſize of a ſheep does not 


altogether depend on the ſize of father and 
mother. 


Dryburgh, the property of Colonel Dun- 
can of Lundie, is tenanted by George Kirk- 
aldy, upon a forty-years leaſe, and the 
longeſt life of three of his ſons named in 
the tack. It contains 300 acres arable, 
and 200 acres of moor; rent L. 222 Ster- 
ling. The ſoil of the arable land is light 
and gravelly, upon a free bottom. When 


Mr Kirkaldy became tackſman, the lands 


were 1n the worſt order poſhble, high 
crooked ridges, broad balks, full of large 
and ſmall ſtones, and under ſuch diſcredit, 
that there was little hopes of any good te- 
nant, 

Mr Kirkaldy began with a piece of ley, 
which he ploughed, and ſowed with oats. 
The next year, the ſame five or ſix firlots 
were ſown upon an acre, which produced 
from four to five bolls. The ſecond year 
the ground was ſummer-fallowed, the 
ridges levelled and ſtraighted, and made 


into ridges twenty-one feet broad. This 


operation required five ploughings; the 
Q q 2 ground 
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ground being dry, ſuffered a cleaving each 
ploughing without injury. To each acre 
_were: given thirty · ſix carts of dung, drawn 
by two horſes, and alſo twenty-ſeven bolls 
- lime-ſhells, both laid down before the firſt 
of Auguſt, and ploughed in immediately. 
If no weeds appeared, wheat was ſown in 
the fame furrow, two and a half firlots 
per acre; product about ten balls. It 
weeds appeared, another furraw was gi- 
ven. Where barley is ſown, half a boll 
anſwers to an acre; the product is ten 
bolls. The barley is ſown as early as poſ- 
fible, to keep down the guil, and other 
weeds, I would recommend Lincolnſhire 
barley here, for keeping down weeds; and 
the crop 1s more certain, when ſown early, 
than common barley, Lincolnſhire bar- 
ley may be ſown about the middle of 
March. Second crop, haſting peaſe; the 
ground ribbed before winter, croſs- 
ploughed in April, one boll per acre; the 
product is between ſeven and eight bolls. 
The common gray pea upon this ground 
produces commonly but ſtraw only. — 
Third crop, barley and grafs-ſeeds. Pre- 
paratory to this crop, the land got one fur- 
row before winter, and one in April, Three 

f firlots 
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firlots were ſown' per acre; the product is 
eight bolls. Sown of graſs-ſeeds twelve 
pounds red clover, as much white, one 
and a half buſhels ryegraſs, The ground 
is harrowed and rolled after ſowing; and 
the graſs is rolled the next April. 
Fourth crop, hay, 200 ſtones per acre. 
The moſt forward of the ſecond growth is 
cut for feeding cattle in the houſe to make 
dung; and if any remain, it is paſtured 
with the third growth. — Fifth crop, 
hay, and the other articles as before; ſur- 
rendered to paſture four years, and water- 
fattened every one of the four; broken 
up again the fifth year, with a ſingle plough- 
ing for oats; and the former rotation goes 


on; the product is greater, eſpecially from 


the firſt crops. | 
Breeding of cattle is a great article of 

profit on this farm, Fourteen calves are 

reared yearly; and after they are four 


years old, they are fold off; and in the 


fame way fourteen are fold every year. 
Butter is taken of what milk is not con- 
ſumed by the calves, and fold at ſeven 
pence per pound. Cheeſe is made of the 
{kimmed milk, ſold at four ſhillings per 
ſtone Scotch weight, The whey is ſold 
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at a halfpenny per pint. To keep the cows 
and youngeſt beaſts in good order, a tur- 
nip-field, about fix acres, and a few cab- 
bage, are always ſet apart for their winter 
and ſpring food. 

Beſide the dung gathered on the farm, 
250 cart-load of dung from Dundee, 
drawn by two. horſes, is yearly brought 
to the farm. But this does not ſatisfy Mr 
Kirkaldy. Six fcore of ewes and lambs 
are houſed every night, and laid upon 
ſtraw. This practice is continued from 
April to Chriſtmas, when the ewes are ſold 
off fat. Straw is in plenty; and litter is 
not ſpared, either for the ſheep or cattle. 
The great quantity of dung thus produ- 
ced, and the due application thereof, with 
proper culture, hath brought this farm in- 
10 great order. 

He keeps only a running ſtock of ſheep, 
and breeds none. His method is, to pur- 
chaſe from the higher grounds old ewes 
with lamb in March, for which he pays 
ſix ſhillings a-piece. The lambs are fold 


in June at five ſhillings and fix pence. + 


The ewes are laid upon the ſtubble after 
harveſt, and fold at Chriſtmas at ſeven 
{hillings and fix pence. The wool id 
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white, not being ſmeared ; and draws one 
ſhilling per fleece. Smearing is not prac- 
tiſed in this part of the country; and Mr 
Kirkaldy has not hitherto found any in- 
convenience in houſing his ſheep. I 
ſhould imagine, however, that a court or 
fold open above would do better for ewes 
and lambs, eſpecially in the hot nights of 
ſummer. 

He labours (chiefly with horſes; but 
when ſtraitened in time, he is forced to 
the better practice of working with oxen. 
To conclude, Mr Kirkaldy is judicious 
and communicative, As he entered upon 
one of the worſt farms in the country, his 
ſucceſs will, in all probability, excite ma- 
ny about him to follow his example. In 
that view he is a bleſſing to his country. 


1 RETURNED to Dundee, and examined 
the potato-huſbandry, which abounds in 
the neighbourhood of this town. Plenty 
of dung, and ready fale, ſets every one to 
work. 

The mode of culture 1s the ſame that is 
practiſed in the neighbourhood of every 
great town; and I have not any where 
ſeen appearances more promiſing. What 
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2 bleſſing is this branch of huſbandry to 
the low people of Dundee, who, thirty 
years ago, had not a ſingle vegetable of a- 
ny kind to feed on, ſcarce a kail-ſtock in 
a little yard! 

I was informed of L. 25 Sterling given 
laſt year for an acre of potatoes, and of 
the ſame: price given this year for another 
acre. The purchaſer ſurely found his ac- 
count in the firſt acre, otherwiſe he would 
not have given the ſame price for the other, 
eſpecially 1n a year when there was great 
appearance of plenty, Eighty bolls at fix 
ſhillings and eight pence per boll, would 
have produced but L. 26 : 13: 4; too little 
profit, conſidering the expence of taking 
up the potatoes, and the trouble of vend- 
ing them. Therefore, to have a reaſon- 
able profit, there muſt have been at leaſt 
ninety bolls on each acre. 


Crargie, the property of Mr Guthrie, 
lies eaſt of, and adjoining to Dundee. It 
is bounded by the Tay on the ſouth, 
_ whence acceſs | of landing lime on the 
ground 1s eaſy and convenient, The lands 
riſe by a gradual aſcent from the ſhore 
northward, and command a beneficial ex- 

" poſure 
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poſure to the ſouth. The farm on which 
his improvements are carried on, contains 
about 200 acres, aad 1s not above two miles 
from Dundee. , 

From ſo fortunate a ſituation, Mr Guth- 
rie avails himſelf of two kinds of manure ; 
lime, water-borne, laid upon the land, at 
eighteen pence per boll; and dung from 


Dundee, in large quantities ; which when 


laid on the ground, coſts from twenty pence 
to two ſhillings per cart-load of a four-boll 
ves CL We 
L have not ſeen any fields better dreſſed, 

or any crops of graſs and corn that look- 
ed better, than thoſe of Mr Guthrie. His 
fences are remarkably well executed, and 
his thorn-hedges thrive exceedingly. His 


attention is great, and his knowledge in 


the arts of huſbandry appear in the exe- 
cution of every branch thereof. I ſincere- 
ly wiſh, that every young gentleman would 
copy from him, and follow the example 
which he has ſo eminently ſhown at an 
early period of life. 

As Mr Guthrie's improvements are wor- 


thy of the minuteſt atrention, I choſe to 


take the account from himſelf ; which he 


molt obligingly tranſmitted to me. If 1 
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with-held it, and his let ter, from public 
view, my own mind would reproach me. 


I therefore give both in his own words. 


as: DEAR Sr R, 

There is little in my ſhort practice 
which can embelliſh your report of our 
Angus huſbandry; and after what I ſhow- 
ed you here laſt ſummer, I can give you nq 
new information; but as you deſire to know 
in detail how I raiſed the crops you ſaw 
here, I ſhall, if my eyes will allow me, 
give you a ſketch of my improvements, 

In 1771 I took this farm, of about 200 
acres, into my own hand; which, till 
that period had with difficulty payed L. 29 
rent. It conſiſted of black ſtony moor, 
and bare, poor, outfield ley ; which time 
immemorial had ſerved the whole tenants 
and cottars round it, for a ſheep-walk, for 
feal, and for earth to build their houſes, 
The firſt thing I did was, to incloſe, and 
ſubdivide the whole, with a ftout ditch 
and thorn-hedge ; and cleared the ſurface 
of ſtones ; which went to face up the earth- 
fences. I then ſet two very ftrong ploughs 
to work; one drawn by fix horſes, the o- 


ther by eight good oxen ; and in the win- 
ter 


ic 
1e. 
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ter- time, when the ground was wet and 
looſe, I ploughed as deep as poſſible; quar- 
riers attending to dig out the ſtones which 
the plough could not move. About thir- 
ty acres of the moor- ground was ſo full 
of ſtones, that no ſtrength could till it. 
I was obliged to trench it with the ſpade; 
which a company of highlanders did for 
me, eighteen inches deep, at L. 6, 5s. per 
acre ; I allowing them gun- powder, bar- 
rows, and quarry-tools, The trenching 
turned down the black moſs, turned up 
a coarſe red clay, and produced many 
a thouſand load of ſtones; of which the 
beſt went to face up ditches, the worſt to 
fill up covered drains, and to make a road 
to Dundee, which before was impaſlable. 
I continued ploughing, and croſs-plough- 
ing, levelling, and draining ; ſome parts 
of it for one, and ſome for two years; un- 
til I got it brought to a proper tilth, and 
dryneſs, For your ſatisfaction, I ſhall 
tranſcribe from my farm-book, and ſend 
you a full ſtate of the whole progreſs of 
the 1mprovement of the firſt ten acres, 


with its returns, which is nearly the prac- 


tice I followed with all the forty-two acres 
of moor you ſaw, laſt ſummer, in barley, 
R r 2 | peaſe, 
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peaſe, and oats; by which it appears, that 
fix middling crops will pay my expences; 
and then I ſhall have land worth twenty- 

five ſhillings per acre to pay my trouble. 
The outfield ley ground I managed dif- 
ferently. It is a light gravelly ſoil ; the 
old ridges high, broad, and crooked. In 
order to rot the turf, I took a crop of oats; 
which yielded little more than the ſeed. 
Many of the ridges were ſo high and wet, 
I was obliged to make a covered drain in 
every furrow, and ſcaled down the ridges 
over them, I then ploughed, and croſs- 
ploughed, in every direction, levelled and 
drained, carrying oft or turning all the 
rubbiſh, till the mould was fine, dry, and 
{mooth. I then limed and dunged, ar the 
rate of forty bolls of lime- ſhells, and fifty 
or ſixty cart-load of Dundee dung, per a- 
| cre, About the end of June, I ſowed tur- 
nips, ſome in broadcaſt, and ſome in 
drills; of which I have never failed to get 
very plentiful crops; but the broadcaſt 
always a full third better than the drills. 
The ground being well prepared and clean- 
ed before ſowing, I got them twice hand- 
hoed for about eight ſhillings per acre, Af- 
ter the turmps, I ſowed barley or oats ; the 
= | former 
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former with two furrows, the latter with 
one; and 1 have never yet had leſs than 
f ten to twelve bolls of Lincolnſhire 
barley, and from ten to fourteen bolls of 
oats per acre, followed with heavy crops 
of hay. I have diſpoſed of about fifty a- 
cres in clumps, and borders of trees, round 
my houſe, and fields ; great part of which 


1 hand-trenched and dunged before plant- 
ing. I am ſtill cropping with potatoes, 


cabbages, and greens, in the nurſery, 
which pay for keeping the ground ; and I 
do not think. hurts the trees ; which, as 
well as my hedges, are thriving, in ſpite 
of the ſea-expoſure, and poorneſs of the 
ſoil, much beyond my expectation, I am 
now convinced there is neither ſoil nor ſi- 
tuation but trees may be raiſed in with 
proper management, 

As to my ſtrength, I have hitherto kept 
eight work-oxen, and fix or feven horſes, 
which I hope you will not think extrava- 
gant ; as you know the five years I have 


been employed here, I have had as much 


to do in building houſes, and making 
roads, as in the improvement of 150 acres 
of ground; which I hope ſoou to manage 


with four horſes, without any oxen, when 
ay es all 
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all laid down in proper order; though! 
ſhall be ſorry to give up the latter, as I 
have always found my eight cattle plough 
near as much as my fix horſes, and cart 
a great deal more. They are not half the 
expence in keeping; and there is never a- 
ny loſs by them when done. They are 
harneſſed like the horſes, and go three in 
a line in winter, to prevent poaching; ; 
but plough in pairs in ſummer, when 
the ground is dry. They go in the break 
harrow, and levelling machine; and, 
in ſhort, do every thing that horſes can 
do. The cattle and horſes are never 
yoked together, which 1 have found to be 
an exceeding bad practice. I have fat- 
tened a few cattle for the butcher eve- 
ry winter, to very good account; and I 
think my ſucceſs has been owing greatly 
to the variety of green meat I provide for 
them; turnip in open weather, cabbages 
and potatoes in froſt, and open kail in the 
ſpring; which laſt, if of a right kind, 
will continue good till the graſs come in. 
My work-horſes were kept all laſt winter, 
in fine order, on boiled potatoes, mixed 
with a little chaff, and a few carrots ; 
nor did they ever taſte corn till ſeed-time, 

| | and 
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and then only one feed a-day between yo- 
kings. 

I have now, I believe, anſwered all your 
queries, and told you the practice I have 
hitherto followed with moſt ſucceſs; tho', 
like other young improvers, I have tried 


many experiments, recommended in books 


of huſbandry, which have been generally 
attended with diſappointment, Lucern I 
was particularly fond of, from ſome fine 
fields of it I had ſeen abroad; and I cul- 
tivated near an acre of it, for three years, 
with unwearied aſſiduity. Saintfoin I 
likewiſe took great pains with; but a field 
of broad clover, with a fourth part of the 
trouble, turned out much more profitable 
than either of them, Burnet I tried with 
ſtill leſs ſucceſs; for inſtead of the fine 


wholeſome food improvers ſpeak of, I had 


nothing bur a filthy coarſe weed, which 
my cattle would not taſte, Upon the 
whole, my experimental huſbandry has 
been, rather diſcouraging. But my crop of 
corn, which you ſaw on the foot, is not 
ſo. Beſide the twenty-four acres in clo- 
ver and hay, and twelve in turnip, cab- 
bage, and potatoes, I have at leaſt 500 bolls 
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of corn, where hardly any thing grew be 
fore but ferns and heath, 

As your experience and obſcrvation will 
probably thow you many errors and de- 
fects in my practice, I have only to beg, 
that after you have conſidered, and com- 
pared what I have now writ with what 
you ſaw here, you will be ſo good as write 
me your opinion of my operations, as J 
apprehend the intention of your tour 
through this country 1s, to improve our a- 
griculture, in which we are ſtill very defi- 
cient, 

I am,” &c.. 


The account following is what Mr Gu- 
thrie makes mention of in his letter. 


Dr, A ten-acrg diviſion of the common moor. 


1771. | 
Trenching and levelling at L. 6, 


5 8. per acre, eighteen inches 

deep, 1 LI. 620 © 
Incloſing with dike, ditch, and 

hedge, 168 roods of ſix ells, at 

two ſhillings, - 16 16 © 


_— 


Carried forward, L. 79 6 0 
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2 2 Brought forward, L. 79 6 o 
1771. | 
Carrying off ſtones to build dikes, 
fill drains, and make roads, 10 3 '2 
Covered drains, ninety-five roods, 
at ſixpence per rood caſting and 
building, - - 2 7 6 
A deep ploughing before winter, | 
and forming it into - ridges, at 
fix ſhillings per acre, * - 3 
1772. 
Mar. A croſs- ploughing and harrowing, 
F at ſix ſhillings per acre, - Jv: 
Apr. Lime-ſhell, ſeventy bolls per acre, 
peaſe-meaſure, at one ſhilling -. / 
and fix pence per boll, - 52 10 0 
Dung from Dundee, fifty cart- load 
per acre, at one ſhilling and 
eight pence per load, - 41 13 4 
Five bolls ſeed-barley, at twenty 
ſhillings per boll, . z"0 0 
Seed-furrow, harrowing, and wa- 
ter-turrowing, at fix ſhillings 
per acre, . . L006 


L. 200 © © 


Firft crop ceft twenty founds per acre, 


1772. 
t. A ploughing at fix ſhil- 


lings per acre, ST 3 


Carried forward, L. 30 © 
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1773. 
Mar. Sown eight bolls oats, at 


fixteen ſhillings and 


eight pence per boll, 6 13 4 


1774. 
Mar. A ploughing for peaſe, 


at fix ſhillings per 


acre, * 3 O 


Nov. Sown ten bolls of peaſe, 
at fifteen ſhillings per 
boll, - 7 10 


1775. ROM | 
A plonghing for next 


crop, oats, at fix ſhil- 
lings, - 7 © 
Mar. Sown nine bolls oats, at 
fixteen * ſhillings and 
eight pence per boll, 7 10 
Sown with the above one 
and a half Cwt red 
clover-ſeed, at fifty- 
two ſhillings per Cwt, 3 18 
One C. white Dutch clo- 
ver- ſeed, at ſixty ſhil- 
lings per C. - 5's 
Sixteen buſhels ryegraſs- 
ſeed, at three ſhillings 
per buſhel, - a F 


Intereſt of money fince beginning 


the improvements, - 


Total expence upon four crops of 


corn, and two of graſs, 


HUSBANDRY. 
Brought forward, L. 3 0 0 200 © „ 


913 4 


10 10 


19 16 
1 
L. 290 5 0 


«a ca 
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Muir of Craigie to the Improver, Cr, 


1772. 
By a crop of barley, producing 


ninety - five bolls, excluſive of 
Baraman's lot, fold at ſixteen 
ſhillings per boll, - L. 76 0 6 
1773. | 
Oats, eighty-nine bolls, conſumed 
on the farm, but valued at fif- 
teen ſhillings, FL 66 15 © 
1774 
Peaſe, eighty bolls, ſold at twelve 
ſhillings and ſixpence per boll, 50 0 © 
7 
Oats, ſeventy-ſix bolls, at twelve 
ſhillings and fixpence per boll, 47 10 © 
1776. 
Graſs, already ſet to Dundee 
people, at three pounds per 


acre, 5 — 30 0 0 
1777. 
Ditto, ſuppoſed will be worth for- 
ty ſhillings per acre, - 20 © 0 


Total of fix years produce, L. 290 5 © 


In the above account, ſtraw is not va- 
lued, which is ſuppoſed to balance the 
expence of reaping, and bringing home, 
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After the above ſix crops, which pay 


for the improvement, it is thought there 
will be no difficulty of ſetting it in leaſe 


at twenty-five ſhillings per acre at leaſt. 

Two years hence, at Martinmas 1777, 
when the whole 200 acres are improved, 
the parts of the farm intended to be kept 
in tillage will be thrown into ſeven divi- 
fions, to be cropped as follows. Break up 
the ſecond year's graſs with oats. Next 
ſummer-fallow, dunged, and ſow wheat; 
then peaſe, beans, turnips, cabbage, or 
potatoes, with a little dung where neceſ- 
iary. Next crop, barley and graſs- ſeeds. 
Remain two years in graſs, and break up 
with oats, as before. To which practice, 
of a white and green crop alternately, Mr 
Cute binds his tenants, 


Mr Graham of Fintray has taken into his 
own hands 800 acres, partly to give an 
example what ſubſtantial huſbandry will 
do in a country where little hitherto has 
been done. The ground is moſtly inclo- 
ſed; the foil is a light gravel, proper for 


graſs. The bottom is gravel and rock, 


which carries oft the water, and leaves the 
furface always dry; yet the old ridges 
; | are. 
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are crooked and high: An example how 
much people are led by cuſtom againſt 
common ſenſe. —- Broom is a native dif- 
ficult to be eradicated. 

The incloſing, which is with ſtone walls, 
advances apace. The ſtone 1s thin and 
flaty, which raiſes the price of building ; 
but, when finiſhed, is laſting and neat. 
The ſheep- incloſure is five and a half feet 
high, thoſe for cattle four and a half feet, 
capped both of them with turf. The or- 
dinary ſize of incloſures for cattle is fif- 
teen acres, for ſheep fifty acres. Beſides 
the dung made on the farm, he got lime 
from Sunderland, in the county of Dur- 
ham, and from Lord Elgin's kilns. That 
from Sunderland laid down on the ground 
colt twenty-one pence per boll, the other 
nineteen pence haltpenny, both in ſhells, 
and wheat-meaſure. The preference is g1- 
ven to the former, as producing more 
powdered lime. 

Summer-fallow, levelling ridges, and 
ſtraighting them, are the firſt ſteps in the 
improvement of this farm. After five 
ploughings, lime is laid on, and covered 
with earth by the ſixth ploughing; the 

| ridges 
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ridges made eighteen feet broad, and laid 
flat, in order to retain moiſture, 

The laſt ploughing is given about the 
end of September; and upon the furrow 
oats are ſown 1n the ſpring, fourteen pecks 
on the acre: the product is from ſeven to 
eight bolls. Second crop, oats, upon the 
winter-furrow, as before ; product from 
eight to nine bolls. The. third crop, 
which was peaſe and beans, did not ſuc- 
ceed; and therefore turnip, cabbage, and 
curled kail, were ſubſtituted, and well 
dunged. I have not ſeen any field of this 
kind in better order, or that promiſed a 
weightier crop : every drill was well hoed, 
and as ſtraight as if done with a line. 
Turnip alſo in broadcaſt were good, and 
well hoed ; but drilling is Mr Graham's 
favourite, becauſe it affords a fallow, as 
well as a crop. He prefers Aberdeen red 
ſtriped cabbage, becauſe they endure the 
{ſeverity of winter, and will ſtand good till 
April, without turning to ſeed; which 1s 
a capital quality. The green crops are ap- 
plied to feed the working oxen and milk- 
cows. Nothing increaſes the growth of 
young cattle ſo much as green food in 
winter, nor prepares them ſo much for 
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early graſs in ſpring, which is a great ad- 
vantage in their ſale. The fourth crop is 
barley and graſs- ſeeds, half a boll of bar- 
ley to an acre; the product is ſeven bolls; 
eight pounds white clover, fix pounds 
yellow, four pounds nbbed graſs, and fix 
buſhels of upland hay, imported from 
England, at two ſhillings and ſixpence per 
boll. Fifth crop, a very moderate quan- 
tity of hay; for a good reaſon, that the 
graſs-ſeeds ſown were intended more for 
paſture than for hay. Sixth crop, more 
promiſing, and cut for hay; the ſecond 
growth is paſtured. It is to remain in pa- 
ſture till the other grounds under improve- 
ment be as far advanced. The old rent, 
as I have been told, exceeded not five ſhil- 
lings per acre; and yet, for the firſt laid- 
off fields, twenty-five ſhillings per acre 
have been offered by graſiers. 

It would be unpardonable to omit Mr 
Graham's method of ſowing turnip-ſeed 
in a dry ſeaſon, He ploughs at even- 
ing, beginning at fix afternoon, and con- 
tinues till ten. The new-turned-up ſoil 
imbibes the dew. Early next morning, it 
is harrowed and drilled. The moiſture 
thus imbibed during night, is ſufficient to 

make 
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make the ſeed vegetate; and when once 
ſprung, the ordinary dews of night will 
afford ſufficient nouriſhment. * 

Mr Graham has a farm about a mile 
from Dundee, where lime from the ſhore 
is got with little expence of carriage. The 
ſoil of this farm is deep and ſubſtantial. 
It gets a thorough ſummer- fallow; and in 
the courſe of ploughing, which is very 
frequent, every ſtone is removed. It gets 
twenty wain- load of ſtreet- dung to every 
acre, the wain meaſuring forty * feet, 
and forty bolls of ſhell-lime. 

The ground 1s laid in ridges nine Fon 
broad, becauſe the ſoil is retentive of moi- 
ſture. Street- dung is reckoned by Mr 
Graham the ſtrongeſt and richeſt of any, 
Half a boll of wheat per acre 1s. ſown in 
September, but not unleſs the ground be 
perfectly dry; the product ten bolls, The 
tecond crop 1s potatoes, planted by the 
people of Dundee, who pay from L. 4 to 
L. 5 per acre. He gives but a ſingle 
ploughing immediately after harveſt ; all 
the reſt of the work is performed by. the 
people themſelves. Third crop, barley, 
with graſs-ſeeds, After the potatoes are 


got of, the ground, when dry, is plough- 
2 ed 
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ed before winter. Half a boll of barley 
on the acre is ſown upon the winter-fur- 
row, with graſs-ſeeds ; product ren bolls. 

His intention 1s, to let the graſs to the 
townſpeople for hay, or for cutting 


green. This plan has turned to great ac- 


count, | | 

Mr Graham uſes oxen in the plough 
but they are chiefly employed in the wain ; 
and though they travel much, ſometimes 
ten miles out and in the ſame day, yet 
they are never ſhoed. Shoes are only rec- 
koned uſeful in a deep road, or in the 
plough when the ground is moiſt, A 
hard ſmooth road 1s never found here to 
hurt the feet of oxen, not even thoſe of 
the largeſt ſize. Mr Graham reckons, 
that no animals are equal to oxen for a 
heavy draught. He inſtanced to me 224. 
ſtone of coals, Amſterdam weight, drawn 
by two oxen in a wain, over a deep ſea- 
beach, and one and a half miles up-hill, 
the road bad. . 

A roller, ſtuck full of ſpikes, is uſed 
here to break down hard clods, and to di- 
vide lamps of earth held together by grafc=, 
r00ts, 
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I RECKON myſelf exceeding unlucky 
in having miſſed Mr Mill of Millfield. His 
knowledge and long practice in huſban- 
dry promiſed me much inſtruction. The 
following account was given me by Mr 
Graham, who 1s well acquainted with Mr 
Mill's method of culture. His farm at 
Ardounie is moſtly of a rich, ſtrong, black 
mould, inclofed with hedge and ditch, 
kept in good order. The incloſures are 
from twelve to fourteen acres, as beſt an- 


fwered the lying of the ground, and ne- 


ceſlity of water. The firſt crop, wheat, 
after ſummer-fallow, dunged, and limed; 
ſecond, drilled beans, cabbage, or tur- 
nip, carefully hoed ; third crop, barley or 
oats, with graſs- ſeeds for paſture ; in ſome 
fields a hay-crop or two, and then taken 
up. The crops have tarned out well. 
I proceed to the product of an. incloſure 
of outfield of twenty-two acres, limed on- 
Iy. It produced of wheat twelve bolls and 
a half per acre, delivered to the merchant ; 
from drilled beans, eight bolls and a half 
the acre; great crops of cabbage and tur- 
nip applied to feed cattle in the houſe, 
with hay and ſtraw. The cattle were 
bought in Auguſt, laid on graſs until they 

were 
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were put up for ſtall- feeding; and were 
ſold for double the price at which they 
were purchaſed. Barley and Poliſh oats 
were taken after the turnip. The former 
produced nine bolls and a half per acre, 
the other thirteen and a half, White, red, 
yellow clover, ribbed graſs, and ryegraſs, 
were ſown with this crop, which were cut 
for hay the preſent year; and, though 
remarkable for great drought, yet every 
acre produced 130 ſtone. Sixty bolls of 
ſhell-lime, wheat-meaſure, were laid on 
every acre, 

Mr Mill's ſurpriſing ſucceſs upon this 
outfield farm, has invited good tenants to 
take it at a rent of twenty-five ſhillings 
per acre, upon a nineteen-years leaſe. It 
tends much to the reputation of Mr Mill, 


that his example molt fortunately influen- 


ced Mr Graham of Fintray to give up a 
fine pack of hounds, and to engage deep- 
ly in every branch of huſbandry, of which 
he now finds the ſweets. 

This country is populous; labourcrs 
wages not higher than eight pence per day 
in ſummer, and ſeven pence in winter; a 


| good plonghman gets five guineas. 
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FR ow Forfarmorthward for ſome miles, 
there appear fome ſinall attempts to im- 
provement with marl; which is in no 
great plenty, being got out of the loch of 
Balgays, by dragging only: but from 
ſmall beginnings much may be expected. 
The only improver on this road, deſerving 
notice, is Mr Watſon of Turin. 1 miſled 
him; but found his plough working in 
a moor of poor ſtony land, ſix oxen in the 
plough, yoked with harneſs. I uſed the 
freedom to write to him; and his anſwer 
is ſubjoined. 


* Term, December 12. 1775. 
SIR, | 

It was with pleaſure I received yours of 
the 4th current; and I much regret the 
want of your viſit when in my neighbour- 
hood laſt Auguſt ; as an ocular inſpection 
of a farm, with regard to ſoil, ſituation, 
&c. is always more ſatisfactory than any 
detail in writing. But as that opportuni- 
ty is now loſt, 1 ſhall endeavour to be as 
explicit as a letter will admit. 

At Whitfunday 1765 J entered to the 
farm, confiiting of 800 acres then called 
arable, with 400 of moor interſperſed, a- 
mounting 


- 
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mounting in all to 1200 Scotch acres. 
But upon the arable there were about one 


third of baulks or waſtes, upon which all 


the ſtones were thrown from the ridges, 
nearly covering the ſurface, ſometimes ſeve- 
ral feet under, and thoſe matted over with 
briars, broom, whins, &c. The whole was 
under the then prevailing mode of infield 
and outfield: the former in two diviſions, 
the crops bear and oats alternately; the 
latter in ten parts, folded in their turns, 
cropped four times with oats, and then 
left to reſt in its natural ſtate for ſix 
years. | 
Upon deliberation, I confidered the un- 
dertaking arduous. But I had command 
of ſhell-marl, at the expence of dragging, 
in a loch adjacent; I therefore determined 
to form ſome plan to proceed with regu- 
larity, ſo as to enſure ſome produce. It 
was, to lay down all the infield with a 
mixture of graſſes proper for paſture ; as 
none of it was capable of growing broad 
clover, or even bringing ryegraſs to cut; 
which ſoon afforded a rolerable ſubſiſtence 
for a few cattle. The remainder | employ- 
ed as a large ſhecp-walk; and therefore 
purchaſed two thirds of my flock in the 
north 
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north' of England and ſouth of MOL 
the other third in the highlands of the 
latter; all to be fed off for the butcher. 
I confidered paſturing lightly a capital ar- 
ticle for improving the ſoil. The pur- 
chaſe of the flock was completed before 
Michaelmas. I forbore paſturing from 
the removal of the tenants at the prece- 
ding Whitſunday ; as there was neither 
hay nor ſtraw, without going to market, 
to give them in the winter; but, having a 
dry high hill adjacent, partly covered with 
whins, and the whole a ſouthern aſpect, 
few were loſt ; and next year the whole of 
the ſouth-country ſheep were in the but- 
cher's hands by Michaelmas, the northern 
only by Chriſtmas. The profit exceed- 
ed the old rent of the farm. The ſheep- 
article was continued for five years, then 
thrown up; every perſon taking to it on 
the ſpeculation of my ſucceſs, which over- 
{ſtocked the market. 

As' to the operations of the plough, I 
began upon the oldeſt outfield, with a fal- 
low, having found people in the neigh- 
bourhood who grubbed up the broom 
and whins, on their own expence, for fi- 
ring ; and afterwards contracted for dig- 


ging 
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ging the ſtones, at ſo much per rood when 
built into houſes and fences; then; with'a 
plough drawn by ſix oxen in harneſs, 
broke up, and thoroughly reduced the ſoil 
while a number of oxen in wains overlaid 
it with ſhell-marl, at the rate of eighty 
bolls barley-meaſure the acre, where a 
ſufficient depth of ſoil; and in a leſſer 
proportion to a light ſoil, even to fifty. 
This rough dreſſing generally fetched from 
five to eight bolls barley an acre, from 
ten to twelve pecks ſown. The ſecond crop, 
barley, (oats having been tried, but in 
the late wet ſeaſons always lodged) ; the 
third year, fallow; the fourth, barley, 
dunged, and laid down with broad clover 
and ryegrafs,; the produce in hay general- 
ly about Zoo ſtone per acre, twenty pounds 
Amſterdam to the ſtone; cut two years, 
broke up for wheat the ſecond autumn, 
once ploughed ; the crop from feven to 
nine bolls per acre; the grain fmall-bo- 
died, with many flints, and, in general, 
of a very middling quality, owing to the 
ryegraſs, a hardy plant, ſtunting the wheat. 
Therefore I now take two crops of oats 
on breaking up, the third a green crop 


dunged; then barley and clover ; which 
the 
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the wheat ſucceeds much better after, be- 
ing eaſter diſſolved in the ſoil. 

This was my management of the open 
farm in irs infancy, when there was little 
dung to give it; but I have now plenty 
of dung from large crops of hay and ſtraw, 
all conſumed on the farm. The fallow, 
particularly, in a favourable ſeaſon, pro- 
duces twelve bolls per acre, either of wheat 
or barley, and {ſometimes upwards ; but 
the ſoil and climate appear. beſt adapted 
for the latter. As the farm is now inclo- 
ſing with the intention to let it off, many 
plans have been ſuggeſted for the intereſt 


of the tenant, and preſervation of the im- 


provement. A diviſion into eight parts 


in place of ſix, as mentioned above; four 


in tillage, and four in graſs; the one al- 
ternately with the other. The third til- 
lage-crop, either a fallow or green crop, 
ſeems to me to inſure ſucceſs; but your 
ſentiments thereon will meet with a gra- 
cious reception. 

Oxen 1 have always found preferable in 
eaſy journeys, eſpecially for the plough, 
carrying marl, or for any other huſban- 
dry- operation; two or even four have 


been found ſufficiently tractable for the 
1 ploughman 
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ploughman alone to guide. But as mine 
at preſent is chiefly a corn- farm, ten com- 
puted miles to carry the corn to market, 
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moſtly in the winter-months, and roads 

F bad, horſes are abſolutely neceſſary. Rai- 

; ſing of ryegraſs for ſeed had the ſame fa- 

, tality with the ſheep ; it ſucceeded for a 

few years, being new in this part ; but is | 
3 now in the hands of every farmer. Broad- Ws 
5 clover-ſeed raiſed here, has been always of Ws 
8 a mean quality; but, well cleaned, grows oh 
d a tolerable crop at twenty pounds the acre. 140 
1 Ryegraſs-ſeed may be grown here equal 75 
J to any in England; and, for experiment, 27 
i three years ago, I ſent 400 buſhels to Lon- Ks 
* don, which ſold there on a par with their 1 
1 beſt of that year. "P 
It My paper not permitting me to proceed. WA 
by further, I ſhall only aſſure you, that it 114 
1 will give me pleaſure both to receive a vi- . 
Ps fit from you, and to correſpond with you; 1 
* when we ſhall enter upon the minute. ' vi 
* Being hurried at preſent, without even * 
f time to correct this deſultory letter, I 1 
* muſt beg leave to conclude. 1 ? 
h, 1 am, &c. 1 
n- '# 
aa Vol. I. Um: &« Turin, E5 
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Lurin, December 22. I 775: 
8 I R, 

- My being from owe deprived me of 
the opportunity of anſwering yours of the 
18th current within the time you men- 
tioned ; and I ſhall now only add, in re- 
ply to your demands, on my management, 
and ſucceſs on ſheep, that I always bought 
my number for feeding in autumn, in or- 
der to have them in ſtrength of body, by 
good feeding, to ſtand the winter; and 
that I reared very few, and that few only 
for experiment. At firſt undertaking of 
that branch, I ſet out with a reſolution 
of continuing it, not doubting of its ſuc- 
ceſs; and theſe outlines I conſider as a 
neceſſary preface to explain my local ſi- 
tuation, including the particulars of my 
laſt ; and that breeding ſheep here at pre- 
fent 1s not fo advantageous as feeding. 

By being a little acquainted with the 
management of ſheep, and determined to 
make ſure of ſomerhing on the unculti- 
vated farm, I eſteemed it next to a cer- 
tainty, by purchaſing the ſouth-country 
ineep, as they in general are rarely over- 
ſtunted by famine, at leaſt in no propor- 
tion to the theep brought from the high- 

lands 
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lands of this country. Thoſe which ſur- 


vive. the winter in the ſouth, generally 
have a good freſh early bite in the ſpring ; 
but in the north, it may be called mid- 
ſummer before they are in vigour, or in 
a ſtate of increaſing either in fize or 
weight, from the ſcantineſs of food for 
half a year; conſequently cheir wool is 
coarſe in quality; though not much leſs 
in quantity. Experience ſoon convinced 
me, that an animal, never ſtarved, would 
riſe to a larger ſize, and always fatten 
ſooner; therefore I choſe ſheep from the 
richeſt paſture, as mine was properly a 
feeding- farm. Smeared wool at that time 
brought only ſeven pence the pound, twen- 
ty-two ounces Amſterdam, when the 0+ 
ther fetched, on an average, eleven pence 
the ſame weight; owing, in my opinion, 
to ignorance, and neither local demand, 
nor any manufactory adjacent, This 
prompted me to riſk my flock in their na- 
tural ſtate; being induced thereto from the 
cover of a high hill, and ſunny expoſure. 
It ſucceeded. 

The ſheep purchaſed i the ſouth were 


at leaſt ten per cent. prime coſt under the 


northern; but expences, and loſs of indi- 
U u 2 viduals, 
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viduals, by watching, hiring, food on che 
road, ferries, &c. came near par. They 
yield a finer wool, and fatten in two 
thirds of the time. Beſides, from the na- 
tural figure of the animal, a ftrong ſhorr 
bone, broad in the make of its body, it 
carries more weight than the ſmall-boned 
northern mongrel ſheep : that is, ſuch are 
to be picked up in the ſouth, but with 
great difficulty in the north, as their beſt 
breed are all brought from the ſouth when 
lambs; which, in general, has created the 
worſt breed in the highlands of any I know, 
as they very rarely ever have a better ram 
than their home produce. 
To accommodate my flock to the mar- 
ket, it moſtly conſiſted of one third ewes, 
and two thirds wedders. The lambs ſold 
from five ſhillings to fix ſhillings; the 
wedders came next 1n courſe, and weigh- 
ed in general from fourteen to fixteen 
pounds per quarter, and fold from fifteen 
thillings to fixteen ſhillings per piece be- 
fore the fleece was ſhorn; and after the 
month of May, when the fleece was ſhorn, 
thirteen ſhillings to fourteen ſhillings per 
piece; and towards autumn, prices fell 
lower. The ſheep from the hills, Gleneſk, 
| Proflen, 
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Proflen, Iſla, &c. came then to market, and 
lowered the prices. 

I always chuſe the ſheep full- mouthed, 
that 1s, near paſt their growing ſtate; as 
every animal, when approaching its matu- 
rity, feeds quickeſt, and eats beſt. The 
reaſons are obvious: When young, the 
food is ſpent in increaſing the fize; when 
old, the conſequences of age diminiſh 
its activity and induſtry of ſearching for 
choice of food; and then it even feeds ſlow- 
ly; and, by following the younger over 
the walk, loſes a great deal of time; as 
you may obſerve, when near fat, they are 
always lagging in the rear; eſpecially in 
the morning-courſe, when they find plenty 
of food at hand, they rarely think of trot- 


ting over the walk in ſearch of dainties; 


that is, the many plants peculiar to the 
ſpecies, 

After I had diminiſhed my ſheep-walk, 
by cultivating a conſiderable part of it, I 
attempted feeding them on broad clover ; 


' when all of them throve prodigiouſly for 


the firſt three weeks ; particularly the 
lambs, who roſe to a great ſize; and then 
a flux ſeized the whole: but by remo- 
ving them to the upland, or natural pa- 
ſture, 
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ſture, they recovered, though they remain- 
ed ſickly and faint for more than a week; 
and then, from the phyſic or ſcouring they 
had undergone, they prof] pered Tapes 
ſingly, 

To conclude : The ſheep and, wool on 
the natural "paſture always brought fx 
ſhillings and eight pence overhead; but! 
never could find any, neither in the north 
of England, nor in no part of Scotland, 
that could ever ſtand a fattening on the 
great clover. In the ſouth of England; 
Flanders, Normandy, Picardy, &c. they 
are ſo accuſtomed to that food when lambs, 
particularly in autumn and ſpring, their 
conſtitutions ſtand it perfectly well; and 
as I am now again taking to ſheep, as one 
of the moſt profitable animals, I intend 
breeding a flock to that rich food, which 
is the cauſe of their large ſize in the ſouth 
of England; but thoſe on the downs of 
Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilts, &c. have the fineſt 
wool. 

Having again wrote all my ſheet, I have 
ſcarce room to ſay, 1 am always at your 
command,” &c, 
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Mr Guthrie of Guthrie occupies a farm 
of his own, of 150 acres, ſome of it dry 
and light, ſome of it clay, with a till bot- 
tom. The laſt was ſummer-fallowed, the 
ridges levelled and ſtraighted, and marl 
laid on, From any trial he had of marl 
in clay ſoil and till bottom, it did not an- 
ſwer. The corns were poor, and late of 
ripening. To correct this fault, he made 
compoſt dunghills of earth, lime, marl, 
and dung, which were frequently turned 
over, and the ingredients well mixed. 
This manure was in April laid on land 
intended for barley, and ploughed lightly 
in, The barley got ripe in time, and the 
crop was plentiful. This he propoſes to 
make a rule for clay ſoil in time coming. 
His light land he propoſes to mar]; but 
as he cannot procure it in ſufficient quan- 
tity, he uſes lime where the marl falls 
ſhort, which in ſhells coſts him twenty 
pence per boll wheat-meaſure. Thirty-ſix 
bolls of ſhell-lime are laid on the acre, or 
ſixty bolls of marl. The reſult 1s not yet 
experimented, He incloſes and plants with 
great ſpirit: 50,000 trees are planted on a 
hill facing his houſe. | 


Beauchamp, 
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Beauchamp, a farm of 400 acres, the 
property of Sir David Carnegie, is poſſeſſed 
by Mr Greenhill, a noted good farmer. 
This farm ſtands high, expoſed to winds, 
flopes gently to the ſouth, and is abun- 
dantly early. The ſoil is ſtiff, though not 


a pure clay. As it is wet, being on a till 


_ bottom, every means have been uſed by 
this eminent improver to lay it dry; 
ſtraight and well-raiſed ridges, laid in the 
natural declivity of the land; furrows 
kept clear; and drains both above and be- 
low the ſurface. Mr Greenhill has under 
improvement another farm, which conſiſts 
of 300 acres, on the fide of the water 
Lunan. One half is of the ſame ſoil 
with that of the farm mentioned; the o- 
ther half, lying on the fide of the water, 
1s of a iharp lively ſoil, with a free bot- 
tom. | 


Mr Greenhill's firſt operation was, to 


incloſe the firſt-mentioned farm in fields 
of about fifteen acres, with hedge and 
ditch. The quicks are properly laid, and 
taken care of, thrive greatly, and are near 
to be a fence, The outfields of this farm 


were in ley, and wretchedly poor. He 


therefore began with them. He carried 


„ 
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ſhell-lime four miles, at the expence of 
twenty pence, per boll wheat- meaſure; 
laid on each acre from forty to fifty bolls 
of ſhells, which were ſpread early in ſum- 
mer. The land having got one ploughing 
in July, and a ſecond before winter, oats 
were ſown on the winter-furrow, five fir- 
lots to an acre ; the product is from four 
to five bolls. A trial on a part of the 
field of one furrow only did not anſwer, 
the crop being exceedingly poor. I he 
ſecond crop was bear or barley. The land 
got one ploughing before winter, and two 
in the ſpring. One boll per acre was 
ſown; which produced from fix to eight, 
and on the beſt of the ground ten bolls. 
Dung was given with the barley ; but 
thinly laid on, to make it go far. This 
product is great from ſuch ground ; which 
is to be aſcribed to the influence of hot 
dung on land that never got any before, 
and never before carried a crop of barley. 
Ten pounds red clover, ten pounds white, 
and three firlots ryegraſs, were {own on 
the acre, with the barley. Third crop, 
hay; and the ſeaſon being favourable, it 
amounted to 200 {tones per acre, It was 
then ſurrendered to paſture for five or fix 

Vor. I. X x years. 
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years. The ſucceſs of this rotation in out- 
field proves it to be a good one. 

Next to the infield. After a thorough 
fummer-fallow, from forty to fifty bolls 
ſhell-lime were laid on each acre. One 
boll of oats ſown per acre on the winter- 
furrow, produced from eight to ten bolls, 
—— Ihe ſecond crop, peaſe; as a prepa- 
ration to which, the land was ribbed be- 
fore winter, and got a ploughing in 
ſpring ; one boll was fown on an acre : 
little grain, but much ſtraw. —— Third 
crop, barley or bear, after three ploughings. 
'Three firlots were ſown on an acre; the 
product is from fix to nine bolls. — 
Fourth crop, oats. One boll per acre on 
the winter-furrow produced from fix to 
eight. & 480" | 

Thus the firſt courſe is finiſhed with 
great ſucceſs, The manner- of cropping 
is ſevere. Let us ſee what recruit he gives; 
for- the land certainly requires it, The 
recruit 1s a freſh ſummer-fallow, with a 
full quantity of dung from the ſtable- 
yard, which is a fine preparation for bar- 
ley and graſs-ſeeds ; after which the land 
is paſtured fix years, The crop of bar- 
ky and graſs-ſeeds 1 faw on foot, It had 
ant, the 
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the appearance of turning out to a great 
account, both corn and graſs. In this 
manner of _ cropping, neither lime nor 
dung 1s exhauſted ; and when the land is 
broke up again, it muſt produce mighty 
crops. As the ſoil holds moiſture, and is 
commonly wet in winter, he has hitherto 
avoided green crops. 

I ſaw his crop of flax, which was the 
ſecond on the outfield ley, the ground be- 
ing prepared with lime, as in the former 
caſe, Of lintſeed ten pecks were ſowed 
per acre on the winter-furrow. The crop 
was good, conſidering the drought of the 
ſeaſon, They were pulling it, to be put 
up in ſtacks, for ſaving the ſeed, to be 
threſhed i in ſpring. 

He works with the common Scotch 
plough ; which he ſays is made neceſſary, 
becauſe of many ſtones in the ground. He 
yokes four horſes in the plongh, Oxen 
are only employed in carrying lime and 
marl. They are wrought with collars and 
traces, four to a draught: they are not ſhod, 
nor any inconveniency felt. Marl is bur 
new with him; but he intends to uſe it 
chiefly for his high and light land, in order 
for paſturing ſheep. 

Tx 3 THE 
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IT nx face of this country is in the courfe 
of changing to the better. I obſerved ma- 
ny fields under turnip and potatoes, and 
ſeveral under corn, that looked well; par- 
ticularly a farm improved by Mr Gavine, 
and let to one Deas, at twenty ſhillings per 
acre, as I heard. Incloſing and fencing 
with whin-hedges is here common. 

On approaching to Dunnenald, I per- 
ceived marks of early improvement; re- 
gular incloſures with whin-hedges, corn 
and graſs fields looking well, farm- houſes 
neat. Theſe give to every ſtranger a 
pleaſing idea. Myr Scot of Dunnenald has 
th2 honour of having taken the lead on 
this fide of the country. It is above forty 
years ſince he commenced his firſt rudi- 
ments of cultivation, His application to 
incloſing, draining, ploughing, and lay- 
ing on lime and dung, has been unremit- 
ting. His labour has been crowned with 
ſucceſs; as the rents now paid him by his 
tenants are greatly above what they were 
formerly. After finiſhing his plan, he re- 
tired; and now, in his old age, he amu- 
fes himſelf with a few acres near his houſe. 
In theſe he makes experiments on every 
plant of the graſs - tribe, in order to diſ- 

| Cover 
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cover their proper ufes, and to determine 
what anſwers beſt. He alſo raiſes, in his 
little farm, potatoes, cabbage, colewort, 
and turnip, which I found to be all in 
Pra culture, 

The lime-rock on this eſtate is a great 
fource of improvement, It has coſt about 
L. 1000 Sterling to ſet it properly on foot. 
The rock, being waſhed by the ſea at eve- 
ry tide, is only to be wrought when the 
tide is out, Draw-kilns are erected for 
burning into lime; and as the demand is 
conſiderable, it has become a profitable 
branch of trade. 


Mr Scot of Rofjie, at a time of life when 
many give themſelves up to idleneſs and 
extravagance, dedicated his time to im- 
provement of his eſtate and of his coun- 
try by huſbandry : nor did he give up till 
his lands were fully improved, and every 
road through his eſtate, public and pri- 
vate, put in good order. 

His earth dikes, with whins on the top, 
are executed in a better form than any in 
the neighbourhood. Yet I cannot help 
conſidering ſuch a mode of incloſing to be 


a ſuccedanium only where ſtones cannot 
be 
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be got, or where thorns will not grow. 
The laſt is ſaid to be the caſe here; the 
land being high, and expoſed to the blaſts 
of the ocean. Fallowing, liming, dung- 
ing, drilled crops of turnip, cabbage, po- 
tatoes, peaſe, and beans, laying down 
ground to graſs in good heart, and paſtu- 
red for years; theſe are the improve- 
ments practiſed by Mr Scot; which, with 
the extraordinary attention to ſee every ar- 
ticle well executed, ſecure to him great 
ſucceſs; and now his whole eſtate is in 
garden- order. 

I ſtop here a moment, to ſhow the ferti- 
lity of land laid down in graſs after full 
cultivation. The field was originally good 
ſoil ; ſummer-fallowed twenty years ago, 
limed with thirty bolls of ſhells the acre, 
four crops taken, the laſt of which was 
dunged ; graſs- ſeeds ſown, and paſtured 
twelve years ; then broke up without any 
manure. Here is the condition of the field; 
let us examine its product. The firſt crop 
was oats, the product of which was nine 
bolls per acre; ſecond year it was let for 
lint at four guineas per acre; oats, the 
third crop, produced ſeven bolls per acre; 
the fourth year let for lint again, at the 

rate 
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rate of four guineas per acre; the fifth 
crop, oats, produced fix bolls ; the ſixth 
year, bear, which, after four ploaghtiga, 
produced ſix bolls per acre; the ſeventh 
year it was let to a tenant at the rate of 
fifty ſhillings per acre, who ploughed it, 
and ſowed oats; the crop was tolerable. 
The next was a crop of turnip in drills ; 
to which was given a ſtrong reſtorative of 
dung, lime, and earth, mixed together. 
The turnip-crop was late, becauſe it re- 
quired four ploughings to put the land in 
good tilth. Such a rotation of cropping 
is far from being proper; nor did Mr 
Scot himſelf approve of it. Inſtances, how- 
ever, of this ſort ſhow what may be taken 
out of land after it 18 thoroughly well i im- 
proved. ä 

Mr Scot's hiſtory of the improvements 
follows. 


* Roffe, December 18. 1775. 

About forty or fifty years ago my fa- 
ther and uncle, Meſſ. Scots of Roſſie and 
Dunnenald, being both ſettled in their e- 
ſtates, they, with much ſpirit, undertook 
the improvement thereof. Having had 
the example before them of Mr Cockburn 
| x 
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of Ormiſton, and Mr Hope of Rankeilor, 
they proceeded in ſome meaſure on their 
plan of fences, 45 to thorn-hedges, and 
hedge-row trees. Büt finding it tedious 
and expenſive, they” readily” adopted. the 
earth-dikes and whinhedge now very 
well known. This' fence, ” 4+ neglected, 
ſoon turns ſhabby,” and inſufficient; but 
if properly advertèd co, remains a v very 
reſpectable fence for many years; ad may 
be evinced from ſuch as are forty years 
old. They require ſcouring at fdot; which 
is richly worth the labour; yielding a 
good manure, fit for compoſt middings, 
for mixing with ſtable, byre; or ſtraw- 
yard dung, lime, &c. If the 'hedge is 
trimmed up at the ſame time, blanks care- 
fully repaired, and new ſeed fowed upon 
freſh mould, the fence ſtands A tors as 
42 
Upwards of 2000 acres in this pariſh 
of Craig, are incloſed in that manner in- 
to fields from ſeven to twenty acres, - but 
moſtly about ten acres; and 1900 MR, 
with thorn hedges, | | 
At firſt, the farms being al open, and 
the lime of Dunnenald being near, they 
proceeded to lime, moſtly after the then 
774 Fife 
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Fife manner, upon the oldeſt outfield leys, 
and to a very large extent ; not ſcrupling 
to leave our all the outfield on ſuch farms 
as came into their own hands, in graſs, for 
the purpoſe of liming. In moſt farms that 
were large, there was half of the outfield 
in broom, the other half in the ordinary 
courſe of folding. All came ſoon to be, 
upon liming, nearly of the fame quality, 
the folding-break having the preference. 
After four, five, or, at moſt, fix crops, it 
was laid down to graſs; when it was crop- 
ped in hay for two years; by which time 
the fences were complete, (though, it is 
to be obſerved, the earth dikes were very 
diflicult to bind, and keep up, where the 
lime had been laid, the foil being very 
free). After the two years in hay, theſe 
fields were generally four years more in 
paſture; and in the courſe of theſe lat 


forty years, there have been many inſtan- 


ces of ſome of theſe fields continuing in 
graſs ten, twelve, or fifteen years ; after 
which they are ſure to be broke up with 
great advantage to the poſſeſſor; and it is 
a good deal the attention of the proprictors, 
in letting of leaſes, to contrive, that to- 
wards the iſſue of the leaſęes, ſome of the 
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beſt fields ſhould be of long continuance 
in graſs, to encourage the tenant to ſtrike 
in for a new leaſe, or that it may readily 
ſet to another. The outfield grounds were 
generally dry, had no baulks or intervals 
between the ridges, and very few ſtones to 
remove, which made a very eaſy and cheap 
huſbandry. The expence of lime about 
L. 3 Sterling per acre, being thirty-ſix 
bolls of lime-ſhells, wheat-meaſure heap- 
ed, at twenty pence per boll, and carriage 
ſo near, that three or four draught is per- 
formed in the day. Their ſucceſs in li- 
ming the outfield, led them to try the 
ſame practice with the infield; which was 
done by ſowing down with graſs- ſeeds, 
and continuing for ſix or ſeven years in 
graſs; taking hay the firſt two years, as 
already mentioned. But theſe grounds, 
though of much richer quality from con- 
tinual dunging, were generally wet, pro- 
bably from the obſtruction of the baulks, 
or guſhets, and uncultivated places. Theſe 
were all overcome; ſome with the plough, 
ſome with the ſpade and pick: drains 
were made in great abundance, ſuch as 
are known by the name of rumbling ſi vers, 
being about three feet deep, three or four 

feet 
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feet wide at top, and two in the bottom. 


Such fields would have ſet in graſs, thirty 
years ago, at one pound Sterling per acre; 
and do not riſe higher now than twenty- 
five ſhillings. When broke up with lime, 
the crops were valuable, and conſiderably 


more ſo. than the outfield; though theſe 


have been, for forty years, approaching 
more and more to the infield in quality 
and goodneſs, by the dung they receive. 
After knowing the powerful effects of 
lime on both theſe qualities of land, they 
did not ſcruple to lime upon the fallow; 
giving one half or two thirds of the for- 
mer quantity of lime, and only taking 
two or three crops before laying down to 
graſs. The ſucceſſion of crops generally 
obſerved on the outfields, was, firſt, oats; 
ſecond, oats, or lint; third, bear; fourth, 
oats; fifth, peaſe; ſixth, bear, with graſs- 
ſeeds. On the infields, much the ſame 
when broke up from graſs; but when af- 
ter lime and fallow, a wheat- crop was ge- 
nerally taken, followed by peaſe and bear, 
or bear with graſs- ſeeds. 
Some particular farms were managed 
more ſyſtematically, by ſummer-fallowing, 
and levelling the ridges, and laying down 
1 to 
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to graſs previous to the liming. The 
advantage to the poſſeſſors of fuch farms 
has been very obſervable. 

Each farm had a conſiderable propor- 
tion of cottar-land, poſſeſſed by the ſer- 
vants of the farm. It amounted to about 
twenty acres, if the infield conſiſted of 
a hundred. It was of the ſame quality, 
rather better; which proved very kindly to 
graſs-feeds, and, after being reſted, 57000 
ced 2 crops. 

The old rents of theſe farms were gene- 
rally from five to ſeven ſhillings per acre, 
and they are now let from twenty to twenty- 
five ſhillings per acre. Particular fields, 
now when broke up to tillage from old 
graſs, give a rent for a few years of three 
pounds or four pounds Sterling per 
acre, 

In leaſes, the one half of the fields are 
generally reſtricted to be in graſs, and the 
other half to be kept under tillage; giving 
indulgence to the tackſman, if he inclines 
to give a fallow, to take ſuch field out of 
the number of graſs- fields, ſo as he may 
have one leſs in graſs than in tillage. 
They generally do ſo, and take either a 

| turnip. 
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turnip-crop, or a clean fallow, and fow 
wheat, * 
During the period of the foregoing 


courſe of improvement, cattle were much 


uſed for ploughing, and in wains for car- 
rying lime. Now that there is leſs to do 
in both theſe reſpects, horſes are almoſt 
ſolely employed; and generally wrought 
two in a plough, except for the deeper 
ploughings on fallow-land, ſtirring the 
bear-land, or other ſtiff ſoil, when four 
horſes are uſed. a 

I look upon the vlovghing with two 
horſes. and one man to be the moſt effec- 
tual ſaving of expence in farming that 
has taken place theſe forty years; which 
is the conſequence of previous improve- 
ment, as all obſtructions are totally remo- 
ved. I will alſo add one conſiderable ar- 
ticle of ſaving; that is, the maintaining 
horſes upon cut clover in the houſe, or in 
an adjacent field of old graſs; and when 
clover gives up, tares ſupply; whence the 
horſes are kept up in fine order at ſmall ex- 
pence. 

Servants wages are four pounds Sterling 
per year. A labourer's houſe and garden 
is from ſix ſhillings and eight pence to 

thirteen 
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chirteen ſhillings and four pence; the wa- 


ges of working during the time of cutting 
down the corn is fixteen ſhillings and eight 
pence to a man, and to a woman thirteen 
ſhillings and four pence, 

Cattle reared in this pariſh ſell for nine 
pounds Sterling, at three years old, the 
ſteers; quays, for {ix or ſeven pounds; 
dairy-cows, for eight or nine pounds; 
and cattle for wain, from eight to ten 
pounds. | 

I am,” &c. 


Mr Scott younger f Dunnenald got by 
marriage the eſtate of Uſun, within a mile 
of Montroſe; and he farms of that eſtate 
240 acres, all improved by himſelf. Part 
of the ground, ſtrong ſoil and ſtiff, he 
ſummer- fallowed, dunged, limed, and 
ſowed of wheat half a boll per acre; 
which produced from ten to twelve bolls. 
Among the wheat, in the ſpring, he ſow- 
ed ten pounds red clover, as much white, 
and two buſhels ryegraſs. The ſecond 
crop was hay; which produced from 200 
to zoo ſtones. The third crop, hay; 
which produced the ſame as before. The 
ſecond, growth was paſtured, and alſo the 

whole 
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whole a few following years; and then 
dreſſed up again for the ſame rotation. 
This mode of improvement is mort, but 
ſubſtantial. | 

Light ground, fit for turnip, is well 
pulveriſed with plough and harrow, and 
every weed extirpated. The whole ſurface 
is dunged, and formed into ridges three 
feet broad. Two rows of turnip are dril- 
led on the crown of each ridge, diſtant a 
foot from each other. The wideſt inter- 
vals are horſe-hoed, the ſtraiter hand- 
hoed, each twice. The turnip are thinned 
in the rows, to the diſtance of nine inches. 


Large turnip are not in eſteem, becauſe they 


do not ſtand the ſeverity of winter 3 
Cattle are fed on the turnip, either at 
ſtall, or in a graſs- field. Half a ſtone of 
hay is given to each bullock daily, and as 
much ſtraw as he can eat. The laſt three 
weeks, two feeds of corn were given daily, 
which improyes greatly the quality of the 
beef. Bullocks from thirty-ſix to forty 
ſtones, pay for feeding upon turnip, hay, 
ſtraw, and corn included, from five to fix 
pounds Sterling. I have no doubt but 
this way of feeding will produce much fat; 
but, confidering the price of oats, I doubt 
whether 
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whether the neat profit will be higher than 
of cattle fed without corn. — - Second 
crop, barley or. Cheſter; for which the 
land is prepared by a furrow in April, im- 
mediately after the turnip are removed; 
and by a ſecond ploughing in May, ridges 
are made eighteen feet wide, Ten pecks 
are ſowed; which produce from eight to 
ten bolls. — Third crop, hay, from ſeed 
ſown with the barley ; the product is about 
250 ſtones per acre. After paſturing four 
years, the land 1s. broken up for oats. 
One boll is ſown per acre; the product is 
from ten to twelve. Next crop, bear 
or barley, after three ploughings. Three 
firlots are ſown per acre; the product is 
from eight®to ten. Oats are ſown on the 
winter-furrowj one boll per acre produces 
from eight to tgn bolls. Ribb-ploughed 
in autumn for peaſe; ploughed again in 
ipring, five firlots fown; the product is 
eight bolls. — Again, bear or barley ; 
ribb-ploughed when the peaſe are. got 
off; croſs- ploughed in ſpring, dung 
laid on, and another ploughing : half a 
boll per acre produces from eight to ten 
bolls. Ten pounds red clover, as much 
white, and two buſhels of ryegraſs, are 
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ſown, with, the barley. Two crops of hay 
are taken, 250 ſtones each per acre. Af- 
ter four years paſture, the land is broken 
up for a ſimilar rotation, Mr Scot is un- 


der contract for 2000. ſtones hay yearly, 
at three ſhallings and two pence per ſtone. 


Alexander Bruce was the firſt who en- 
gaged to take in leaſe part of Mr Scot's 
improved land. He has 200 acres, upon a 
twenty-one years leaſe, at twenty and 
twenty»one, ſhillings per acre ; and pays 


His rent. well. He works with oxen only, 


yoked with traces and collars; two only 
in a plough, without a driver, unleſs where 
the land happens to be heavy. His oxen 
are never ſhod, though often in the wain, 
during ſummer, travelling with a heavy 
draught of lime- ſhells carried five miles, 
He works oxen alſo in harrows, much to 
his ſatisfaction. 


Tk eſtates now mentioned are in the 


pariſh of Craig; in whieh there is no 


manufactory carried on, nor are any ſub- 


tenants allowed; and yet the pariſh has 


increaſed of late years 300 perſons. This 


is owing entirely to the active ſpirit of 
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huſbandry-improvements, which require 
many more hands than are employed in 
the old method. 


Me Erſkine of Dunn has hitherto moſtly 
confined his improvements to a moor 
north of his houſe. The ſoil is coarſe, 
poor, covered with heath. He incloſes 
with a dike of feal, with. whins on the 
top, and alſo at the bottom on the out- 
fide. He faces the inner fide with ſtone, 
taken out of the moor, to prepare it for 
.culture, The land lies in fallow two 
years; when it is laid up in ridges, eigh- 
teen feet broad, and gathered twice. Dung 
is given, with twelve bo!ls of ſhell-lime 


per acre; to which is added a compoſt 


dunghill, made up of good earth, lime, 
and dung. After a furrow 1n ſpring, five 
firlots of oats are ſown on an acre; which 
produce fix bolls. Graſs-ſeeds are ſowed 
with the oats, two buſhels ryegraſs, four- 
.teen pounds white clover, and fix pounds 
red; from which there were of hay 200 


ſtones per acre laſt year. The crop of hay 


this year is poor, not half of the former. 
The field hereafter is to he kept in pa- 
ſture. The ſame proceſs is intended to be 

E carried 
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carried on in the reſt of the moor, till the 
whole be finiſhed. Then the firſt parcel 
is to be taken up, and to get a ſecond 


dreſſing, with forty bolls of ſhell-lime per 


acre, ' Part of the moor is planted with 
fir, and other foreſt- trees; and if theſe 
be carefully preſerved, J incline to think, 
that they will afford more profit to the fa- 
mily than the corn or the paſture, | 
Mr Erſkine is kindly to his tenants, and 
even advances them money to proſecute 
their improvements. I ſhall mention but 
one of his tenants, Robert Airth, who poſ- 
ſeſſes the Mains of Dunn, a farm of 425 
acres arable, or that may be made fo. 
He has got a leaſe of it for three nineteen 
years, at two hundred pounds Sterling. 
The ſoil varies in different parts. The 
land that lies on the fide of the Baſon of 
Montroſe, is deep clay. Here is alſo a 
ſalt marſh, where cattle feed to great ac- 
count; but ſheep would do better in ſuch 
paſture, The higher ground is a thick 
black loam. Two feet below the ſurface 
is a bed of rich clay; which, brought up 
to the ſurface, would make a valuable im- 
provement; and Mr Airth goes into it 
with avidity. The other means of im- 
2 2 2 prove- 
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provement are dung from the town of 
Montroſe; and by his landlord's means, 
Mr Airth has made a bargain to receive 
the half of che fiſh- garbage, muſſel- ſhells, 
that the fiſhers can furniſh; and the a- 
greement is, two pence halfpenny the 
cart-load, the cart holding four bolls of 
thel-lime. This, with what the inhabit- 
ants furniſh him for a little chaff and 
ſtraw, has amounted to a thouſand cart- 
loads in the year. As lime is expenſive, 
and a long carriage, he has cut a deep le- 
vel to a lime- rock in the farm, which coſt 
him three hundred pounds, beſides fifty 
pounds to clear the rock. He got hber- 
ty from Mr Erſkine to fell lime for five 
years, to reimburſe himſelf of that heavy 
expence. 

He ſummer- fallows about twenty-four 
acres yearly, gives five ploughings, and 
harrows, once or twice, as requiſite, To 
an acre of clay land he gives fifty cart-loads 
of town-dung, and forty-two bolls of 
ſhell-lime. Of his own dung he gives 
eighty loads. To the light land 1s given 
an equal quantity of each kind of dung, 
with thirty-ſix bolls only of ſhell-lime. 
About the end of September, the clay ſoil 

gets 
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gets half a boll wheat per acre, the lighr 
foil fix pecks only; the product is from fix 
to ten bolls per acre. As the crop here is 
frequently too ſtrong and floomy, I could 
not help remarking to him, that he gave 
an overdoſe of dung; and that a leſs 
quantity would enable him to go over 
more land with it. He agreed to my ob- 


. ſervation ; but thought that the loſs in 


the wheat-crop would be made up by the 
ſucceeding crops. And theſe we ſhall exa- 
mine. The ſecond crop, beans, ſown 
as early as the ſeaſon would permit. Five 
firlots per acre is ſown broadcaſt; the pro- 
duct is from twelve to thirteen bolls. 
Third crop, barley or bear, after three 
ploughings, and frequently four. He ſows 
one boll per acre; which produces eight 
of barley, and ten of bear. Fourth 
crop, oats, on the winter-furrow. Five 
firlors are ſown on the acre; the product 
is ſeven bolls. The crops on the differ- 
ent ſoils are pretty equal in an ordinary 
year: wet or dry makes a conſiderable 
difference. After the fourth crop, he 

renews the former rotation. 
He frequently ſhortens the rotation on 
the light land; and with the barley-crop 
{ows, 
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ſows, of graſs-ſeeds, half a boll ryegraſs, 
fourteen pounds red clover, ſix pounds 
white, and four pounds yellow; gets a 
weighty hay- crop, from three to four hun- 
dred ſtones per acre ; cuts the ſecond 
growth, and feeds with it his cattle in 
the houſe. The next year's crop, the 
ſame as the firſt, He paſtures four years ; 
breaks up with one ploughing; ſows one 
boll of oats; produce ten. He ſows 
oats again on the winter-furrow ; ſeed 
one boll; and the product is twelve 
bolls. Barley or bear ſucceeds; to 
which three or four ploughings are given. 
One boll is ſown; the product is eight. — 
And, laſtly, oats, on the winter-furrow ; 
the product is fix bolls. This rotation 
of crops cannot be vindicated. Such ſe- 
vere cropping would require, not only ex- 
cellent ſoil, but great ſtore of manure. 

His implements of huſbandry are good, 
except the plough, which is of the com- 
mon kind. He employs both ſtone and 
wood rollers. 

Oxen are in great repute with him, 
both for labour and for ſaving corn. His 
oxen draw in traces and collars, both the 
plough and the wain, without horſes be- 


fore them; and when two only are in the 
plough, 
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plough, there is no driver. Clay land he 
labours with horſes, imagining that they 
make a ſtronger draught. Two oxen in 
the wain draw five bolls ſhell-lime; and 
from the ſhore of Montroſe, a hundred and 


forty-four ſtones of coals, Amſterdam 
weight. 


In the neighbourhood of Brechin, a 
good crop of turnip in drills drew my at- 
tion. I found the farmer at his plough in 
a piece of fallowed land; and four horſes 
were employed where two were more than 
ſufficient. William Niſh (the tenant's 
name) gave me the following hiſtory of 
his farm and management. The farm 
conſiſts of two hundred acres, of light ſoil, 
on a dry bottom, ſome parts mooriſh. 
He pays ninety guineas of rent, on a leaſe 
of three nineteen years. Marl is found 
on the farm at a ſmall expence, He in- 
cloſes with earth-dikes and whin-hedges; 
the fences are not good. He ſummer- fal- 
lows, and gives dung; ſows three firlots 
of wheat per acre; the product 1s ten 
bolls. After the wheat is removed, the 
land is ribbed before winter croſs the 
ridges, and ploughed in ſpring along the 
ridges. Peaſe are ſown, one boll per acre; 

plenty 
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plenty of ſtraw, but little grain. He 
ribbs again for bear, ſtirs in ſpring, and 
gives a third furrow at ſowing. He ſows 
three firlots per acre; which produces ſix 
bolls. With this crop, he ſows twelve 
pounds red clover, ſix pounds white, and 
half a boll ryegraſs; takes hay two years; 
product from one hundred and fifty to 


two hundred ſtones per acre. . He paſtures 


four years, and breaks up again, purpoſing 
to lay on marl, which has been but lately 


found. 

When he has turnip, he feeds with ir 
young cattle and milk-cows, He takes 
bear after turnip; and with it ſows graſs- 
leeds for _ 


My Smith, and others, on the oppoſite 
fide of Brechin, are dipping into im- 


provements, - Their fields bore every ap- 


pearance of good culture. They have 
dung from Te town, beſide lime and 


mar], 


Mr Skene of Skene poſſeſſes of his own e- 
ſtate of Cariſton, a farm of '600 acres. 


His way of improvement is ſhort and 


ſimple. He incloſes with ſtone walls from 
nine to fifteen acres ; but prefers the for- 


2 mer, 
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mer, that a field may be under the ſame 
culture, and get dung at once; takes 
four crops of corn, and lays the field off 
with graſs- ſeeds, till it be reſtored by pa- 
ſture. One field that I ſaw carried lint; 
for which he got four guineas per acre 
from one of his own tenants. It had been 
laſt year in oats out of ley, and produced 
twelve bolls and a half per acre. The lint- 
crop was not good. Third crop, turnip 
in drills, dunged in the rows: cattle in 
the houſe are fed with it, or ewes and 


lambs in ſpring; profit L. 5 Sterling per 


acre. Fourth crop, bear or oats: the bear 
gets two ploughings; the oats only one, 
which is given as early as poſſible; three 
firlots of bear is ſown per acre, four of 
oats ; the bear produces, from eight to 


nine bolls, the oats from nine to ten. The 


field is then laid off for graſs. 

This gentleman has a rule he never de- 
parts from; which is, not to break up 
graſs till fog prevail. He concludes, that 
it is then rich, and that a graſs is in a 
decaying ſtate. 

Potatoes in drills is another of his dreſſ- 
ing crops. Forty bolls per acre is reckon- 
ed a good crop. He ploughs with two 

Vo. I. 7A horſes, 
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horſes, and ſometimes with four. I faw 


eight fine ſteers in a plough, giving a fur- 


row to fallow land: two oxen would have | 


done as well. 


Alexander Mitchell at Nether Carifton lea- 


ſes a farm from Mr Skene of 170 acres, 


for thirty-one years, at nine ſhillings per 
acre, The foil is light, dry, and good. 
He incloſes, at his own charge, with ditch 
and hedge ; the incloſures from eight to 
twelve acres, His general plan of ma- 
nagement is, to take five crops ; with the 
laſt of which graſs-ſeeds are ſown; then he 
ſurrenders to paſture for five years. The 
firſt crop from ley is lint ; the product 
commonly thirty ſtone per acre, This 
year he has begun to ſave. the ſeed. Se- 
cond crop, bear, after three ploughings, 
and dung; ſeed three firlots ; product from 
eight to nine bolls. Third crop, turnip 
in drills, dung in the rows, and thorough- 
ly hoed. Cattle are fed at the ſtall with 
the turnip, with the addition of ſtraw on- 
ly; ; two acres feed three bullocks: the 
profit from L, 4 to L. 5 Sterling per acre. 
Fourth crop, bear or oats, with graſs- ſeeds; 
ack in ſpring; ſows, of bear, ten 

pecks 
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pecks per acre; product from ſeven to nine 
bolls; of oats three firlots and a half, pro- 
duct about eight bolls: takes one crop of 
hay, weighing from 200 to 250 ſtone per 
acre; paſtures the remainder of the time. 
This plan of cropping is judicious and 
profitable: the land is not reduced; and 
hitherto he has not found it neceſſary to 
ſummer- fallow, or to uſe lime or marl. 

One curioſity muſt not be omitted, which 
ſhows his attention to his buſineſs. Eve- 
ry year he manures two acres with the 
water in which his lint was ſteeped. It is 
replete with an oily ſubſtance from the 
lint, which 1s a great enricher, 

The ſoil on the ſide of the river is dry 
and gravelly, and retains no moiſture. 
When that ground is under graſs, he wa- 
ters it annually in the dry ſeaſon, which 
improves the graſs both in quantity and 
quality, In the laſt two years of graſs, 
he covers the whole with water for a 
week, and then ſtops the inlet; and the 
water ſoon finks down. Three weeks after 
he repeats the doſe, and ſo on till Septem- 
ber. The ſoil is thus finely enriched, and 
fitted to produce plentiful crops of corn. 
When a field is in oats, and the ſeaſon 

3 A 2 dry, 
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dry, a bank is raiſed on the lower end of 
the field about three feet high; then wa- 
ter is introduced from the river, which co- 
vers the whole field. As ſoon as it riſes 
to the height of the bank at the lower 
end, the inlet is ſtopped, and the water 
ſoon ſubſides. I am not convinced but 
that watering the barley would be equally 
beneficial. No argument I have heard to 
the contrary appears to me concluſive, 
It is the common plough le only uſes, 
which he yokes with four horſes. It is a 
pity that Mr Mitchell, who has made ſuch 
advances in good huſbandry, fhould re- 
main ſo far behind in his plough, and 
manner of working it. Other farmers on 
this eſtate are copying Mitchell; and are 
beginning to manage their farms in a much 
better way than formerly. 
Mr Michel! dips deep into the culture 
of flax. This year he will ſave. a vaſt 
quantity of good feed ; a profitable article 
to himſelf, and of great importance to this 
country in general. His method is, to 
ſtock up the lint on the field, when pull- 
ed, and bound into ſmall ſheaves. The 
acks are ſmall, not higher than can be 
r22cned by a man on the ground. In 
building, 
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building, the tops of the ſheaves are turn- 
ed outward, for drying the ſeed. As foon 
as dry, which ſoon happens in tolerable 
weather, the lint is carried to a barn, 
threſhed, and the ſeed, being cleaned, is 
fpread on the floor of a loft till it be 
dry. The lint is put into water, and 
prepared for dreſſing; or it is ſtacked up to 
ſtand all winter, to be watered at leiſure 
next ſeaſon, This is the beft method I 
have ſeen for ſaving the ſeed. I ſaw what 
was threſhed, and laid up in his granary, 
which was as rich and fine-looking ſeed 
as I ever ſaw. 


Ix this country the ſpirit of improve- 
ment has now laid hold of almoſt every 
perſon who hath a bit of ground to culti- 
vate. Marl is a great ſtimulus, not only 
to land, but to men; and a few years will 
bring about a great change on the face of 
the country. Marl is here in great ſtore; 
and it is happily ordered by Providence, 
that the ſoil is of all the fitteſt for it. 
There is accordingly a great demand for 
that uſeful manure. Many gentlemen 
have it in their own eſtates for their own 


uſe, Several have it in ſuch profuſion, as 
I to 
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to make it an object of commerce. Lord 


Strathmore ſells to the value of L. 1000 


yearly; Lord Privy Seal between L. 300 
and L. 400; conſiderable quantities are 
dragged from the loch of Balgavies, and 
money paid for it. The lands of Balger- 
ſho alſo affords to purchaſers a conſider- 
able quantity. This powerful manure 
ought to be uſed cautiouſly, Nothing is 
more hurtful, than to lay it on in too large 


quantities, or to take too many crops. It 


is equally good for graſs and corn; and it 
evidently appears, that the general plan 


of huſbandry here ought to be alternate 


crops of corn and graſs. One exception 
only occurs of grounds that ought to be 
always in graſs; thoſe, in particular, 


on the ſides of the rivers Iſla and E- 


richt, where the crops of corn are always 
in danger from floods, and frequently 
ſwept off totally. Graſing ought to be the 
plan in ſuch grounds; and to prevent the 
hurt to the paſture, by being, as it fre- 
quently is, covered with ſand or mud, an- 
other graſs- field ought to be kept in re- 
ſerve, till the low paſture be cleaned by 


the firſt fall of rain; and in that caſe the 


inconvenience is very little, 


The 
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The paſture here is excellent for ſheep; 
but not to be ventured till the hedges be 
fully grown, or till the face of the ditch be 
lined with ſtone three feet high or ſo, which 
will effectually ſecure even a young hedge 
from ſheep: an incloſure well fenced for 


ſheep is the moſt profitable of all. 


The remainder of the THIRD SURVEY 


is in the Second Volume. 
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The Appendix, which ſhould 
properly be placed at the end of 
the ſecond volume, is put here, in 
order to make both volumes near- 


ly equal in quantity. 
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ARTICLE I. 


Improvements by Lord Kames on the eflate of 
Blair-Drummond. 


HE rivers of Forth and Teath, which 

unite about two Engliſh miles weſt 
of Stirling, embrace a large corn-country, 
with a moſs in the middle of many thou- 
ſand acres, Except the dung that can be 
raiſed in every farm, this country was en- 
tirely deſtitute of manure, lime excepted ; 
which was little uſed, being difficult of 
acceſs, the river Forth lying in the way, 
which required a ferry, as it is very ſel- 
dom fordable. A ferry may anſwer when 
lime is only intended for building; but 
the trouble becomes unſurmountable, 
where lime is demanded for improving 
land. It was obvious, that no effectual or 


gainful improvement could be made in 
Vol. I. 3 that 
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that country, without more eaſy acceſs to 
lime. A bridge was neceſſary; and Lord 
Kames ſet about it with alacrity. It coſt 
about L. goo Sterling; of which ſum he 
contributed not much under the half. O- 
thers contributed liberally. I except only 
one proprietor, who ranks the foremoſt in 
that country for extent of land, who abſo- 
lutely refuſed to contribute a farthing. 
Lord Kames has lived to ſee his endea- 
vours crowned with ſucceſs. The uſe of 
lime for land is now become general; and, 
which is of till greater conſequence, it 
has diffuſed a ſpirit of induſtry and im- 
provement, which in all probability will 
make this diſtrict one of the fineſt in the 
kingdom. 

Without roads a bridge is of little uſe. 
The roads in that part of the country 
were miſerably bad, eſpecially upon the 
ſoft carſe lands. The beſt of them did not 
admit of a wheel-carriage. - By perſeve- 
rance in exacting the ſtatute-work, by di- 
recting that work in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner, by contributing liberally his 
own money, and by ſuch other contribu- 
tions as could be procured, Lord Kames 
has put the roads in his neighbourhood 

upon 
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upon a reſpectable footing. Even to a 


conſiderable diſtance, they may be put in 
competition with the beſt turnpike- roads. 
Behold one remarkable conſequence ! 
Formerly nothing but ſledges to carry 
corn from the field to the ſtack-yard : 
now carts are uſed every where, and the 
high-roads ſwarm with them, carrying 
coal, lime, and other commodities. The 
country-people begun with very ſmall 
carts, ill conſtructed, drawn by a fingle 
horſe, with a man to every cart : The fize 
of the cart is enlarged, and drawn by two 
horſes. The next ſtep will be the ſame 
load drawn by a ſingle horſe, in a cart 
better conſtructed, with higher wheels, as 
has happened about Edinburgh. 

When Lord Kames ſettled at Blair- 
Drummond, ten years ago, the low ſtate 
of huſbandry in that country was a mi- 
ſerable fight to an improver: No ſown 
graſſes; no red clover for ſummer-tood, 
nor turnip for winter ; no fummer-fallow, 
but the ground every where over-run with 
weeds, infield and outfield : in a word, 
huſbandry in as languid a ſtate as it had 
been a hundred years before, and the 
tenants as poor and indolenr, Lord 

3D 42 Kames, 
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Kames, to inſtil ſome ſpirit into his tenants, 
begun with propoſing premiums for every 
improvement ſuited to their capacity. But 
he ſoon found his error: So liſtleſs were they 
as ſcarce to think of contending for a pre- 
mium. They had been long in uſe to pay 
money to their landlord ; but they did not 
clearly conceive what title they could have 
to receive maney from him. The only 
remedy he had was, to, raiſe their rents; 
telling them at the ſame time, that if they 
would beſtir themſelves, and follow his di- 
rections, they would be able to pay their 
rents better than formerly ; otherwiſe that 
beggary mult be their fate. For their en- 
couragement, he diſtributed among the 
molt, deſerving chain-ploughs, for which 
two horſes are ſufficient, inſtead of four 
conſtantly uſed in their own heavy ploughs, 
Which is a great ſaving; and that plough 
will ſoon become general in the neigh- 
bourhood. Crops of turnip and potatoes 
in drills are creeping in; and there is 
ſcarce now a tenant, but has red clover 
tor green food in ſummer to their horſes 
employed in leading lime, and other ope- 
rations, The difference between infield 
and outficld 1s wearing out, as their worſt 
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grounds can be made rich by lime. Lord 
Kames has engaged to his tenants to in- 
cloſe every one of their farms, to blow 
every ſtone in their land, and to perform 
for them 'every expenſive work above 
their own ſtrength, at the moderate rate 
of five per cent. for the money laid out, 
\ Belonging to the eſtate of Blair-Drum- 
mond there is a moſs of no leſs extent 
than 1500 acres, covering good carſe land, 
which, were the moſs removed, and ſome 
cultivation beſtowed, would produce rent 
not under L. 1500 a-year, This was a 
great object, meriting the utmoſt atten- 
tion. The ſurface of this moſs conſiſts 
of withered vegetables, ' four feet deep, 
not yet reduced to peat- ſoil. When dry, 
it burns like ſtraw, without leaving any 
aſhes behind, and 1s altogether incapable 
of any improvement. Below is a peat:- ſoil, 
five feet deep, or more, fit for fewel. Ma- 
ny plans were contrived, and many expe- 
riments made, for improving this moſs. 
To enter into particulars, would prove te- 
dious to thoſe who have no moſs to ope- 
rate upon. The ultimate reſolution was, 
to carry off the moſs by water, furniſhed 
partly by a brook, and partly by reſervoirs 
made 
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made for retaining rain-water ; leaving 
only ſix inches of black-peat earth at the 
bottom, to mix with the clay. As this is 
a very operoſe work, requiring a multi- 
tude of hands, matters were ſo contrived, 
as to make each man work for his own: 
benefit. Eight acres were allotted to each, 
undertaker, computed to be as much as 
he could clear by water in nineteen years. 
Each undertaker built a houſe for himſelf, 
for which he was allowed two bolls meal, 
and ſome ſmall timber for carrying the 
roof, The firſt ſeven years they it free; 
the eighth year they pay a merk Scots, with 
the addition of a merk every year, till the 
cloſe of the nineteen years. The ſecond. 
nineteen years they pay L. 4, 16s. Sterling 
for their poſſeſſion, being at the rate of 
twelve ſhillings per acre, a very low rent 
for ſo fine ſoil; but no more than a pro- 
per reward for their induſtry in clearing 
the ground of moſs. Upon the appear- 
ance of ſo profitable a leaſe, people flocked 
from all quarters; and there are at pre- 
{ent near 200 people living on the mols ; 
and in no more than five years, at a me- 
dium, there has been as much of the land 
cleared of moſs as to carry between 3oa 
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and 400 bolls of oats. In the dry ſpots, 
potatoes are raiſed; and a quantity of 
aſhes provided by ſummer- burning, ſuf- 
ficient to manure the land for oats, which 
never fail to produce a great crop. The 
inhabitants are ſo well pleaſed with their 
condition, that, inſtead of mud-houſes, 
they are beginning to erect houſes of brick, 
which they themſelves burn, and find the 
clay under the moſs excellent for that pur- 
pole. 

As population is the ſoul of farming, 
Lord Kames has been ſolicitous to collect 
upon the eſtate induſtrious people, by the 
allurement of commodious ſettlements. 
The village of Thornhill, belonging to the 
eſtate, is inhabited by feuers of houſes 
and yards, upon the cumberſome and ex- 
penſive tenure of charter and ſeiſin; an in- 
tolerable burden upon property ſo ſmall, 
He has added to that town between thirty 
and forty feus, upon a leaſe of 500 or 600 
years; in every reſpect equal to property, 
but ſo far more advantageous, that the ſub- 
ject is tranſmitted without expence. 
Hitherto of operations on the eſtate in 
general, I come now to his Lordſhip's 
own farm. There is already incloſed, and 

improved, 
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improved, between 400 and 500 acres, 
moſtly with ditch and hedge, in excellent 


order. The clay part of this farm has all 
been dreſſed with ſummer-fallow, lime, 


&c. ; the drilled crops being reſerved for - 


the loamy and gravelly ſoils. One rule 
he never departs from; which is, to ap- 
ply his lime and dung when both the 
manure and the {ſoil are in the moſt pul- 
verized ſtate. Light and gravelly land is 
always laid down flat, without a ridge ; 
and the ridges, where neceſſary, are di- 
rected, as much as poſſible, ſouth and 
north. 

A new method of draining land is ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed in this farm. Inſtead of 
drains below the ſurface, which ſeldom 
keep long clear, eſpecially in flat ground, 
drains are made upon the ſurface by the 
plough at a ſmall expence, which are ever- 
laſting, and give no impediment to the 
plough. 

As there 1s a demand, for the uſes of the 
family, for 7000 ſtones of hay yearly, a 
part of the farm 1s allotted to anſwer 
that purpoſe; of which the rotation fol- 
lows: Firſt, a drilled crop; next, barley, 
with graſs- ſeeds; third and fourth crops, 

i. # hay ; 
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hay ; and the laſt, oats, which ends the 
rotation; to begin again with a drilled 
crop. With reſpeR to this crop, the rid- 
ges are made not above three feet wide, 
in order to leſſen the ſize of the turnip and 
cabbage ; it being evident, that two tur- 
nips, weighing eight pounds each, are far 
preferable to one weighing fixteen pounds. 
Other parts of the farm are managed in a 
different manner, ſuited to the nature of 
the ſoil, and commonly with a view to 
paſture, Lord Kames, at the fame time, 
is buſy in bringing in waſte land, and 
has been very ſucceſsful in that operation. 

In winter-feeding, the cattle are laid up- 
on ſpars raiſed above the ground. Every 
drop of the urine paſſes through, and the 
cattle have a dry bed; which is an eſſen- 
tial article in taking on fat. | 

His Lordſhip uſes the ſcythe only in 
cutting down his corns, which gives more 
ſtraw, and conſequently dung. 

His method of carrying home his corn 
to the yard is uncommon, Inſtead of 
forking the ſheaves from the cart to the 
ſtack, which conſumes time, the whole 
load is dropped at the ſide of the ſtack, 
and the cart is inſtantly ready to go for a 

Vol. I. 30 new 
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new load; by which two carts do the work 
of three, and even of four where the di- 
ſtance is not great. He finds alſo a ſaving 
in the management of his hay, where it 
happens to be gathered from different 
fields, cut at different times. He makes 
no tramp-rucks in the field; but ſo ſoon 
as a parcel is ready for a tramp-ruck, he 
carries it to the yard, and builds it upon 
one of the pedeſtals intended for corn. 
Thus, by the time that all the hay is rea- 
dy to be put into the great ſtack, he has 
no occaſion for a multitude of carriages to 
bring it from a diſtance; which is a very 
tickliſh operation in doubtful weather. It 


is all at hand; and the great ſtack is fi- 


niſhed perhaps in a fingle day. 

There are ſtone pillars in the yard with 
wooden frames, which preſerve the corn 
built on them abſolutely from vermin. 
Corn may, by this means, be preſerved 
entire for years; and it is a method far 
ſuperior to any granary that has hitherto 
been invented. As the beſt method to pre- 
ſerve hay in the great ſtack, it is built up- 
on a ſtone pavement, raiſed a foot or ſo 


above the ground, ſo as to be perfectly 
dry. : . 5 
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It 1s unneceſſary to enter into a deſcrip- 
tion of the farm-houſes, or inſtruments 
of huſbandry, being the ſame that are fo 
accurately deſcribed in the Gentleman 
Farmer. N 

The farm-dung is never allowed to be 
trodden upon by cattle, which prevents 
putrefaction, or makes it go on unequal- 


ly. By a fingle turning over in April, 


and covered with a ſprinkling of earth 
ſown with barley, it is completely putre- 
fied for the drilled crops in June. The 
farm-offices are ſo conſtructed, as that all 


the moiſture from the cattle 1s conveyed 


to the lower end of the dung-court, where 
it is imbibed by a heap of powdered earth, 
and nothing is loſt. 


In a manufacturing and induſtrious 


country, every child acquires induſtry by 
the eye, and is inſpired with a ſpirit of 
activity. But it is the moſt difficult thing 
in the world, to reform a lazy and ſpirit- 


leſs people, and to raiſe any induſtry among 


them. The latter was the caſe of the 
country between Forth and Teath, and 
indeed of Perthſhire in general, Lord 


Kames has been ſucceſsful in rouſing a a 


ſpirit of induſtry among his own people; 
30 2 which 
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which he gladly hopes may extend by de- 
grees wider and wider, though he muſt rec- 
kon upon the progreſs being extremely ſlow. 
The courſe he follows is this: Every year 
he gives to his farm-ſervants and day-la- 
bourers a quantity of land, upon which 
they lay the dung of their cow, and raiſe 
potatoes. The farm-ſervants after the 
work of the day is over, and the day-la- 
bourers after their ſtated hours of work, 
apply themſelves ro the management. of 
their potato-ground. And they have, at 
the expence only of a little additional la- 
bour, good crops of potatoes; which go 
far in the maintenance of their families. 
Another method of the ſame kind equally 
promotes induſtry, Among the many 
ſtrips af planting about Blair-Drummond, 
there are corners that produce rank graſs 
fit for hay. Theſe corners are diſtributed 
among the day-labourers, upon condition 
of keeping the walks, within certain 
bounds, free of weeds, They have excel- 
lent hay for their cows during winter, 
which affords more milk than dry ſtraw ; 
and all this 1s done during the intervals of 
work, while their neighbours reſt them- 


{clves without being weary. 
| In 
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In a northern country like Scotland, 
where day-lighrt is very ſhort during win- 
ter, the women ſpin by candle-light, but 
the men do nothing; ſo as that a vaſt 
quantity of labour is loſt, without any 
balance; for the men gain nothing by 
reſting ſo long beyond the call of nature. 
Lord Kames has happily contrived a plan 
for remedying the defect of light; which 
has been ſucceſsful among his own peo- 
ple, and which, it is hoped, may in time 
become general. He prepares, with the 
greateſt care, a quantity of his beſt land 
for flax, which he divides among his peo- 
ple according to their demands; never 
exacting above 30s. per acre, labour in- 


cluded; and he takes care to provide them 


with the beſt ſeed, all upon condition of 
dreſſing the flax themſelves during the 
dark hours of winter. There is a houſe 
ſet apart for that purpoſe ; which 1s care- 
fully cleaned out every evening, ſo as to 
prevent any hazard of fire. There is much 
more than time ſufficient from four to 
eight, from five to eight, from fix to eight, 
for dreſſing all their flax; beſide many 
days in the winter, ſo bad as to prevent 
all field-operations, that may well be com- 

| puted, 
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: puted, one winter with another, at t little = 
leſs than a month. Thus the people about 
Blair - Drammond acquire conſiderable 
quantities of dreſſed flax, not only for fa- 
mily-uſe, but for ſale. Here is a plan o- 
pened of very great importance to Scot- 
land ; not only a vaſt quantity of labour 
gained, but a very great ſaving in the 
manufacture of flax, which may bring 
down the price of our linen, and enable 
us, in every market, to ſtand a competi- 
tion with foreigners. « 

I have heard Lord Kames fo more than 
once, that he thought the time now ap- 
proaching that would give a full effect to 
premiums, by raiſing emulation among 
his tenants, and by promoting {ſkill and 
induſtry, And his reſolution ſeems to be, 
inſtead of premiums in money, to give in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry of the beſt con- 
ſtruction; the beſt way of ſpreading ſuch 
inſtruments among them, and a very ſub- 
ſtantial improvement, were nothing elſe 
to be gained by theſe premiums, - A man 
may as well pretend to write without fin- 
gers, as to dreſs land to perfection with- 
out proper inſtruments. 


* 
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I had almoſt forgot Lord Kames's me- 
thod of getting bridges erected in his e- 
ſtate where neceſlary for the high-roads; 
and which method I heartily recommend 
to every gentleman of land-property. All 
the bridges he has occaſion for are but 
ſmall, not exceeding L. 10 or L. 12; and 
when ſuch a bridge is found neceſſary, an 
eſtimate of the expence 1s laid before the 
Juſtices of peace, with an offer to under- 
take the bridge, on receiving from the pu- 
blic half of the expence. This anſwers 
two good purpoſes: It is a conſiderable 
ſaving to the public; and a gentleman who 
undertakes a bridge within his own eſtate, 
will certainly take care that it be done to 
perfection. | 


„ 
| As the arable part of Scotland is far leſs 


in quantity than what is not arable, 
and as ſheep are the chief product of the 
latter, 
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latter, I have, in the Fourth Survey, care- 
fully noted what I could pick up concern- 
ing that uſeful animal. An experienced 
and intelligent ſtore- farmer fell luckily in 
my way, whom I prevailed on to give in 
writing his opinion about the management 
of ſheep; which I here give to the public 
as a valuable acquiſition. | 


Section 1. The different kinds of graſs produ- 
ced on high grounds, 


Ox high grounds there is a variety of 
plants that ſheep feed on at different ſea- 
ſons. On moſt hills there is a quantity of 
moor-ground, on which very little com- 
mon graſs grows. It produces heath, ling, 
moſs, and deer-hair. Sheep. eat heath 
from the beginning of ſummer till about 
Candlemas. They only like it when it is 
young; therefore it is frequently burnt, 
Ling grows on moor-ground all the year; 
and it 1s an excellent food for ſheep. They 
do not crop it, but draw the root along 
with the ſtalk. Moſs begins to grow in 
February; and they draw it as they do 

Ex ling. 
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ling. It continues to be eatable during 


ſpring only. Deer-hair grows the end of 


April, and is paſtured through ſummer. 
Unleſs for theſe graſſes, ſheep could not be 
ſupported on the mountains. As ſpring 
there 1s very late, ſheep would ſtarve be- 
fore the common graſs grew; beſides that 
many hills bear very little graſs. 

Where there is no moſs, theep are often 
very low in ſpring; and many of them 
die of HUI; efpecially after a hard win- 
ter, 

On ſome hills there is a great nnd 
of bog or marſhy land. They are not 
much eat in ſummer, but are of great ſer- 
vice in winter. It is a great improvement 
to make open drains through theſe bogs. 
When not drained, they are often over- 
flowed with water; and then the produce 
is unwholeſome food for ſheep; beſides 
being covered with ice and froſt, They 
ſhould be mowed every third year; other- 
wiſe they grow up into little hillocks, and 
then the ſheep will ſcarce touch them. 
Theſe bogs produce good hay for ſheep 
in winter. 


Vol. I. 3D Sect. 2. 
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Se. 2. What kind of ground. * the bp 
ſheep farms... > anz Torii ld 


A PROPER 3 of the different 
kinds of plants I have mentioned, makes 
the completeſt farm. But as that is ſel- 
dom to be met with, a farmer ought to 
have farms of different qualities, in order 
to make the moſt of each of them. It is a 
great advantage to have moor-land on the 
low parts of a farm, to give ready acceſs to 
the ſheep in every kind of weather. But 
when ſuch land is on the tops of hills, it 
is very inconvenient for theſe hills to be 
high and ſteep; for young ſheep, eſpe- 
cially when low in the ſpring, find great 
difficulty to reach them. Froſt alſo binds 
theſe high grounds longer, and makes the 
ling and moſs late. | 

It is a great advantage chat a farm be 
well ſheltered from the cold winds; and 
alſo that it have a good ſhare of dry 
ground. 

It is very convenient to have 1 
marches. Stone dikes are a great improve- 
ment; but they are too expenſive in wide- 

extended 
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extended fields. Where there are no 


march-dikes, the marches ſhould be on the 

ſummit of the hills. Where burns are 
marches, it 1s not eaſy to make two dif- 
ferent flocks feed together peaceably. It is 


ſtill worſe where the march is along the 


ſide of a hill, 


Sect. 3. The different kinds of ſheep. 


THROUGH all Scotland, ſheep are only 


of two different kinds, termed the /hort 
and the long. It is a great queſtion among 


farmers, whether long ſheep would anſwer 
in grounds ſtocked with ſhort; but all a- 
gree, that ſhort ſheep will do every where. 
It is alſo a queſtion, which of the two 


kinds is preferable. The long dinmonts 


and wedders ſell higher, as alſo the ewes 
and lambs. The wool is much finer, and 
I think there is more of it. The-advo- 
cates for the ſhort ſheep alledge, that they 
take leſs maintenance, I doubt the fact, 
upon the authority of a very ſenſible farm- 
er in my neighbourhood. He came here 
much prejudiced in favour of ſhort ſheep 


and has ſtocked the one half of his farm 


303 with 
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with them. He ſays, that the ſhort ewe 
eats as much as the long. The ſhort ſheep 
are more hardy, and will thrive on grounds 
unfit for the long. A ſhort hog of cha- 
racter ſells higher than a long hog; and in 
that principally they have the advantage. 
No other hogs are bought through all the 
dales of Yorkſhire, or any where elſe in 
the north of England. Many are alſo 
bought for the north of Scotland. For 
this reaſon, hogs are the general produce 
of this country, which 1s ſtocked with ſhort 
ſheep; and they have generally this great 
adyantage, that their hogs live almoſt as 
well as their older ſheep. 


Seer. 4. The method of focking different 
grounds, 


- Hocs ſhould be fed on lands where 
there is much heath, ling, and moſs. Dry 
ground, where graſs prevails, and which 
is ſheltered from the north and eaſt, is the 
moſt proper for ewes and lambs. Cold, 
wet, and high grounds, ſuit dinmonts 
and wedders, becauſe _— can bear hard- 
ſhips, 

Where 


e 
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Where they ſtock with ewes, the pro- 
duce for ſale is wedder-lambs, the ſmall- 
eſt of the ewe-Jambs, and the oldeſt of the 
ewes.' In ſome parts they are reduced to 
ſtock in this way, not only from the 
grounds anſwering beſt. a ewe-ſtock, but 


| becauſe they cannot well afford wedder- 


hogs, many of which die. One year with 
another, from a fifth to a third part of 
them die, They keep as\ many ewe-lambs 
as to ſupport the ſtock, akd fell their ewes 
from five to eight years old) 


Sect. 5. What kind of long ſheep yields the 


greateſt profit. 


TuERE is no doubt but that a ewe on 
a ſuitable paſture will afford the greateſt 
profit. For ſome years paſt, every thing 
confidered, a ewe afforded from a ſixpence 
to a ſhilling more than a dinmont, or a 
wedder. But if the price of ſheep fall 
much, the difference will be ſmall, if any; 
becauſe there is a more ready market for 
wedders, when prices are low, than for 

lambs, 
Grounds are not all of equal value, even 
where 
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where. they are fitted for the ſame ſtock, 
The ſoil is as various among the hills as 
in the low lands. I know ſome farms that 
will feed a ſheep on nine tenths of an 
Engliſh acre; and I know others that will 
take two acres. The plurality run from 
above an acre to an acre and a half. Iam. 
only - acquainted with grounds that keep 
long ſheep. In grounds where ewes are 
kept, the lands run a greater riſk in ſome 
than in others, from being more cold and 
wet. Some grounds promote diſeaſes ; 
ſome produce finer and more wool. I am 
of opinion, that a ewe upon good paſture 
is worth from ſixpence to eight pence 
more than on inferior paſture. Theſe con- 
ſiderations ought to Og. in valuing ſheep- 


farms. 


Sect. 6. Markets for ſheep in the 4 of 
Scotland. 


I BEGIN with the long ewes and lambs. 
The greateſt demand for ewes is from 
Northumberland and Yorkſhire, - Since 


they began to incloſe 1n the Merſe, and in 
| the 
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the low lands of Teviotdale, ſeveral par- 
cels are ſold there. As many of che low 
commons in the north of England, where 
they uſed to breed ſheep, are divided and 
improved, and as improvements are going 


on in Scotland, it is probable, that the 


price of ewes and wedders will not fall low, 
unleſs from ſome unforeſeen accident, ſuch 
as the markets being overſtocked enn the 
bean of Scoland. 

The chief demand for the beſt wedder- 
lambs, after the worſt are ſeparated, and 
ſold by themſelves, is from the high parts 
of Northumberland, which 1s a very con- 
fined market. In thoſe parts, few ewe- 
ſtocks are kept, with the view that they 
may be free from tithe. Some years there 
is a demand for them from Yorkſhire : but 
that market cannot be depended on; for 
when there is a run of good lambing-ſea- 
ſons, the markets are ſoon overſtocked. 

The long dinmonts and wedders are 
moſtly ſold into Yorkſhire, as alſo a great 

art of the ſhort kind. I believe there is 
now a conſiderable demand for them from 

the improved lands in Scotland. 
The ſhort ewes are moſtly fold to the 
Scotch butchers. They are in general 
fatter 
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fatter than the long; but the Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith butchers kill fat and-lean. 
The greateſt quantity of ſhort hogs are 
bought for the dales of Yorkſhire, and for 
other commons in England, For ſome 
years paſt, there has been a demand for 
them from the highlands of Scotland, for 
ewe-hogs eſpecially. | 
I am ſenſible that I have not auch e en- 

larged views as to intitle me to offer my 
opinion on the -propriety of ſtocking the 
highlands of Scotland with ſheep. I only 
beg leave, with diffidence, to offer ſome 
objections. From the account I have gi- 
ven, it appears, that Northumberland, 
Yorkſhire, and Scotland, are the only 
countries that have a demand for our 
ſheep. It alſo appears, ſheep being great 
breeders, that a few favourable ſeaſons re- 
| duce their prices. If the ſtocking with 
ſheep prevail in the highlands, as there 
are no other markets for them but ours, 
I ſhould ſuſpect that they will ſoon occa- 
ſion a ſtagnation, It is more than pro- 
bable, after they have done much miſchief 
to themſelves, and to others, that they will 
return to black cattle, The market for 
their cattle is all over England, and can- 
a not 
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not be overſtocked ; which therefore will 
be found in the end to be their only bene- 
ficial produce. 

Some of the promoters of che woollen 
manufacture in Scotland, are much for this 
alteration. But, abſtracting from the woal 
being a ſecondary conſideration, it will be 
found, that there is a ſufficient quantity of 
wool in the ſouth of Scotland, and in 
Northumberland, amply to ſupply our 
manufactures, though they ſhould ſuc- 
ceed beyond our moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tion, * 


ect. 7. Diſeaſes of Sheep. 


SHEEP are liable to many diſeaſes. I 
ſhall only mention ſome of the moſt dead- 
ly. The rot, which is ſuppoſed to be a 
conſumption in the blood, carries off the 
greateſt number, We attribute it to three 
cauſes; to hunger, to wet ſeaſons in Sep- 
tember and October, and to new-laid-out 
land that has been ſcourged with crops. 
Where there are long ſtorms in winter, 
without any hay for food, the ſheep may 
eſcape at the time, but are very apt to be 

VoL, I. 3 E infected. 
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infected. Where there are many bogs, the 
rot never fails to take them if the harveſt 
be wet. To drain theſe bogs, is the only 
remedy. I am convinced that there is no- 
thing better for preventing this diſeaſe, 
than to ſtock light. In the 177, a great 
ſtormed killed very many ſheep; which, 
with a very bad winter in the 1774, redu- 
ced the ſtocks much below the uſual num- 
ber. Though two wet harveſts followed 
theſe two ſevere winters, yet the rot did 
not generally prevail; which I can attri- 
bute to nd other cauſe but to the being 
light ſtocked. | 
Another diſeaſe, called the fickne/s, at- 
tacks hags from Martinmas to ſpring. It 
| ſwells them much, and makes them co- 
ſtive. Hogs that feed on turnip are not 
ſubject to this diſeaſe, becauſe turnip 
keeps their bellies open. This diſeaſe pre- 
vails moſtly among the long hogs, being 
ſcarcely known among the ſhort. 5 
Another diſeaſe, called the louping-ill, 
rages from the firſt of April till June; and 
deprives the ſheep of the power of their 
limbs. 1 | 
Where ſheep are ſeverely hounded with 
dogs, or are heated any other way, they 
E take 
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take a diſcaſe called the break/haw, It is 


a flux, very epidemical, and very mortal. 
In ſome grounds ſheep are much 

. with the furdy, which is water 

in the head, depriving them of their ſenſes. 
They are ſometimes cut for it; but the 


f operation oftener kills than cures, 


* 


Sect. 8. Salving of Sheep. 


© SALVING is univerſal in the ſouth of 
Scotland, ſome places excepted in the eaſt 
border. It is thought that tar keeps ſheep 
warm through winter; but its chief uſe is, 
to kill vermin, with which they are much 
infeſted. Some affirm, that ſheep fail 
ſooner in the ſouthern part of Scotland if 
they are not ſalved annually, I have made 
the experiment, which convinces me, that 
the affirmation does not hold. 

In ſalving, it is neceſſary to make the di- 
viſions narrow; for where they are wide, the 
vermin lodge in the intervals, and are ſure 
to ſcab the ſheep. The more butter that 
is mixed with the tar, the better is the 


wool; for it enables the manufacturer to 
1 E. | walli 
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waſh the tar thoroughly out of the woot. 
In the eaſt of Teviotdale, ſome farmers 
mix forty-eight Engliſh pounds of butter 
with ſixteen Engliſh quarts of tar; ſome in 
the ſouth of Scotland, mix no more but 
thirry-fix pounds butter, with that quan- 
tity of tar; but the common practice is, 
to mix twenty-four pounds only with the 
tar. Many who keep ſhort ſheep, go no 
farther than eighteen or twenty pounds. 
Where the mixture 1s twenty-four pounds 
butter with ſixteen quarts tar, they gene- 
rally ſalve of old ewes from forty-five to 


. fifty-five, and of hogs from forty to 
fifty. : 


Sect. 9. Herding of Sheep. 


SHEEP are lazy animals, and 'ought to 
be as little diſturbed as poſſible. It is 
therefore a capital qualification of a herd, 
to hound his dog with caution, The great 
art of herding is, to eat the grounds pro- 
perly. In the month of June and, July, all 
the young ſheep, and thoſe that have no 
lambs, are turned out to the higheſt parts 
of the farm, and are not allowed to de- 
ſcend 
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ſcend to the lower parts till Michaelmas. 
The ewes likewiſe are kept well out, if 
they be not milked. This is done of pur- 


poſe to let the graſs in the low fields get 


up for their food during winter. It re- 
quires both attention and {kill to lodge the 
flock at night in places beſt defended from 
the ſtorm. | 

A ſhepherd ought not to have under his 


care above 800 ſheep. 
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Memorial concerning combing-wool, preſented 
ſome years ago to the Truſtees for Manu- 
faftures, by John Veitch tenant in Loch- 


cot, 


OR ſome years paſt, many in Scotland 
have been exerting themſelves in im- 


provements ; but hitherto have overlooked 


a moſt material branch, which is, a true 


breed 


— 
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breed of ſheep, bearing the long 'combing- 
wool, proper for improved lands. Such 
ſheep will not only give the moſt profit to 
the farmer himſelf, but be a laſting ad- 
vantage to this country, by affording a 
kind of wool that is the foundation of its 
moſt valuable woollen manufactures. 

Hitherto no perſon in Scotland has 
thought of raiſing ſheep, but on hills, and 
barren grounds that cannot be improved 
by the plough; whereas in England they 
breed and feed ſheep on their higheſt- im- 
proved lands, and find it of all the moſt 
profitable. | 

Not many years have paſſed Bes agri- 
culture and ſheep in the north of Eng- 
land were no better than our own. For- 
merly they Rept their whole arable land 
in tillage, * At preſent it is affirmed, that 
more than the half is laid down in ſheep- 
paſture; and yet that they raiſed more 
corn than the whole produced formerly. 
This may ſeem ſurpriſing; but it is owing 
to great improvement of their land by 
ſheep, which makes the land | carry now a 
double crop. 

The arable land of Scotland: is in gene- 
1 well. to the paſture of ſheep; 


very 
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very little of it being without the reach of 
manure, ſuch as, lime, marl, ſea-weed. 
Liming is greatly recommended, as it pro- 
duces a healthy paſture, and encourages 
the growth of white clover, —_ 1s the 
chief of all herbage. . 

It is neceſſary to give a cammgt SR 
| the {ſheep that bear the ſhort clothing-wool, 
which cannot be diſpoſed of but in Eng- 
land, as there are few clothiers in this 
country. The reaſons for preferring. the 
combing-wool are what follow, Firſt, the 
quantity produced from each ſheep ex- 
ceeds greatly that which is produced from 
a ſheep with ſhort clothing-wool, perhaps 
four to one. Second, it is the ground- 
work of valuable manufactures eſtabliſh- 
ed in this country, ſuch as, ſtockings, 
tartans, camlets, camletines, druggets, 
bays, fuſtians, kerſeys, ſerges, ſhalloons, 
callimancoes, long-ells, ſays, flannels, in- 
grams, laſtings, incles, poplins, crapes, 
lindſey - woolſeys, Norwich ſtuffs, &c. 
Third, the inſtruments relative to the ma- 
nufactures mentioned are ſimple, and the 
art is eaſily learned. Fourth, of this ſort of 
wool there is not nearly ſufficient for the 
home demand: moſt of it comes from 

England 
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there: isa greut demand — 
bries mentioned, not only in our on 
2 but dn all beountries wunder unhbe 
ſun. Let the exports of Britain: or rather 
of England be examined, andi it will be 
found, that more or leſs: of ilieſe. fabrics 
enter into every cargo for exportatin hr 
The memorialiſt, for many r. 
ſeſſed tin /Northamberland'a fam an good 
natural: ſoil, which he impruvedi greatly, 
and-laid into paſture for ſheep. i But as 
he had only: the commom ſortj ohe never 
could equal in profit ſuch of his neigh- 
bdbours as had improved their breed of 
ſheep. He fell into their method, much 
to his advantage. He had always broad 
clover, hay, and turnip, for them during 
winter; by which means he could ſell fat 
ſheep any time; the year, So little no- 
tion is there of this in Scotland, that our 
markets are generally: ſupplied from the 
north of -England with fat * — 
the whole ſpring. 

The memorialiſt has, Gon / lame: pe 

poſſeſſed an extenſtu i farm in Welt Lo- 
thian; the beſt land of which is H ine 

roy for cheep at his own r ro 

= 14 % has 
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has taken another in Fife, where the im- 
provements are near finiſhed, at the ex- 
pence of his landlord; and he has brought 
from England a breed of ſheep for both 
farms, bearing the true combing wool : 
he breeds from them, and feeds for the 
butcher. This improvement, however, is 
attended with great expence to the firſt 
undertakers; and therefore requires the 
patronage of the Truſtees for Manufac- 
tures. He has no doubt but they will 
give ſuch encouragement to it as the im- 


portance of the ſubject deſerves. 


n 


Smut in Wheat. 


Mut in wheat, and in other grains, 1s 
a diſeaſe that hitherto has baffled all 
philoſophy. If ever a cure be diſcovered, 
it muſt be by a ſlow and extenſive induc- 
Vor. I. 3 F tion 


* 
4 


his din would rerum many aber vert, 
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tion gadfand4 cel dow d 16 this 
has deer dane by any-perſor «dior cam it 
well be dhe work of any ions 5 fo as en- 
Periments gare riot within o οαπτũ.Tr o 
therwiſe than to attend pacently to the 
*conrſs et ture a com pete hiſtory of 


at different times, and in differeht faces. 


hoe genorality of farmers, taking it for 


granted, without evidence, that the: diſraſe 
furks in che feed, have beon/ar great pains, 
not awithout expence, of attempting a re- 


medy by piekling the, ſeed ;4and ſo con- 


vinced are many of the efficacy of this 
cure, as to rely upon it even againſt their 
own repeated experience. It t may happen 
to fail once, ſay they, or again; but for 
the moſt part, it will be Gacceſsful. Ion 


- have no faich in that preſeription: ; and 


that the difeaſq cannot. Ig in the ſeed, I 
think evident from the following obſerva- 


tions. In ſearching Mich care the progreſs 


of ſmut in a wheat-crop, - F have often 


found one half of the ear blacked, the o- 
ther half good grain,” without | the.) leaſt 
black.“ have found un four. or ſiue ſtems, 
all ſrocgeding from" the ſame root and 


=7 Wo grain 


Nee as 


ol ſexd dener we of che cars 
zcked, [and dhelremsinder free from che 
ſhſeaſe. Nay I have: und one ſide of a 


ridge qtirely blacked, che other entirely 


free. In every one of theſe, inſtances, the 
ſeed had been carefully. pickled, This 
leads to an inference, though far from cer- 
tain, that the cauſe of the diſeaſe lies in 
the air, not in the ſeed. Theſe obſerva- 


tions prevailed on me, twenty years ago, 


to give up the toil and expence of pickling. 
From that time I have had no blacked 
vheat, except in one year, when the diſeaſe 


was general even among the picklers. 


Smut is often fatal to a crop of barley, 
as it ſeldom fails to deſtroy the ear totally. 


It hab a different effect on oats: If the 


black come on early in the: ſeaſon, no 


great loſs is ſuſtained; for the ear ſends 
out new grain, n of What is waſted 


by ſmut- 
\ 'Theſe:few facts ought to an a fur- 
ther inveſtigation; from which it is not 


impoſſible but that a remedy may be diſ- 


covered. Frequent change of ſeed of the 
ſame ſpecies, and frequent change of ſpe- 
cies in the ſame field, 1 have found the beſt 


3 E2 prevention 


* 
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prevention of this baneful diſeaſe. I am, 
at the ſame time, inclined to think, that it 
is owing chiefly to untoward ſeaſons, If 
fo, I deſpair of an effectual remedy. 


; END of che FIRST VoLuME. 
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